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EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 4,0001. 
Office: Memorial Hail Buildings, 6, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 
Treasurer: 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


EMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

P —The A now number tc Poe the men 
a yey and the Women 20!. per annum each, a 

The “ Reyal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was cotabliched in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, 1901, and 1902, perpetually commemorates the 

reat advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 

esty Queen Victoria, provides Pensions of 20/. a year each for Six 
Witews of Newsvendors 
e “Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Gan 20/., and was ae subscribed in memory of the ‘late John 
Francis, who died on April 6,1 d was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘“ ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits, but this privilege not having been 
exercised until 1904. the General Pensions of the Institution have 
had the full benefit arising from the interest on this investment 
from 1887 to 1903. 

The “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
one man; and was established in 1903 in perpetual and grateful 
memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who was a generous benefactor of this 
Institution, and who died May 12, 1899. 

The “ Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year to a Man and 151i. for 
One Year toa Woman, under ee laid down in Rule 8e. 

. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
Founded 1897. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capita! 30,000!. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and ebtain the right to par- 
ticipate in the following advantages 

og reedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


eRECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age 

THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
a ree free, in addition to an annuity. 

FiFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the free “9 of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 

ht to these benefits in all cases of need 
for further information apply to the Secretary, Mrz. Gzorce Larner, 
23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





S: MARY’s HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, 


The WINTER SESSION will mena on OCTOBER 3, 

Complete Courses are provided for the Medical Degrees of the 
Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham; for the 
Diplomas of M.R.C.8., L.R.C.P. and for the Naval and Military Medical 


rvices. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC (M B.Lond.).—A Cemplete Course of 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biology will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 4, next. 
SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLAKSHIPS i atural a value 1451. to 
521. 10s., will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 20 and 
Handbook of Curriculum on application to the DEAN. 











COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
FOU R SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE wher TION, — 1501., 751, 


Ss BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


45l., 501, and 201 each, tenable for one year, will be ¢ mpeted for on 
SEPr#MBER 19, 1904. ‘TWO SENIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, value 
751. each, will be awarded to the best ( s (if o rit) 








in not more than three nor fewer than two of the Gases subjects : - 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Anatomy. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years 
of age, and must not noue es Negi to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any London Medical Sc 

ONE JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 150l., and 
ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, value 50l., wiil be 
awarded to the best Candidates under twenty-one years of age (if of 
sufficient merit) in not poligg! than three of the following subjects :— 
Botany, Hee, ee logy. Physics, and Chemistry. 

The JEAFFR N EXHIBITION (value 201.) will be competed for 
at the same iy ‘the subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, 
and any one of the three following Languages: Greek, French, and 
German. The examination in these subjects will be similar to that 
adopted at the London University Matriculation Examination. 

The suecessful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required to 
enter to vet Sse course at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the BBR 


‘For particulars application may be made, personall Avg ey aie 
ARDEN OF THE COLLEGE, St. ‘Bartholomew's Hos: 








T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 

The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October 3, 1904. 

Students can reside in a College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulation: 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 800!. are awarded annually 

The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and weil -appointed 
Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, 
Museum, Library, &c. 

The Club Ground of the Students’ Union (ten acres) is at Winchmore 
Hill, within easy reach of the Hospital. 

For further particulars apply personally or by letter, to Tue WARDEN 
or THe CoLtece, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S'- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK in 
the subjects of the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and INTERME- 
DIATE BSc. EXAMINATIONS of the University of London will 
commence on OCTOBER 3 and continue till JULY, 1905. 

—_" on this Class counts as part of the Five Years’ Cur- 
culu 

Fee for the whole Course, 211. ; or single subjects may be taken. 

There is a Special Class for the JANUARY Examination. 

For further particulars apply to THE WARDEN oF THE COLLEGE, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, London 

A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 


] ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
4 (University of London.) 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 

SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY S CIEN la M.B. 
EXAMINATION (LONDON) will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1 

Fee for the whole Course (One Year) Ten Guineas. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are also held for the INTERMEDIATE 
M.B.LOND., the PRIMARY and FINAL F.R.C.S., and other 
EXAMINATIONS. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


RELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 
aes Lond.—A Systematic. Course of Instruction, includin 
cal Work, is given at 8T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICA 
BOHOOL, Albert Embankment 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Dean. 
Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years’ Curri- 


culum 
| ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(University of London.) 


FULL COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in ARTS, 
LAWS, SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, MEDICINE, 
and THEOLOGY at Composition Fees, or Students may attend the 
Separate Classes. 

reparations for all Examinations of the London University. 

—s ELMAS TERM COMMENCES for MEDICINE on OCTO- 
B for ARTS, SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, OCTOBER 5; 
THEOLOGY, OCTOBER 7. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the Secretary, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 


WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON, 


MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCBS OCTOBER 10. 
Apply to the Vice-Principat, 13, Kensington Square. 


K iNe@’s COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(University of London.) 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING — FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOO 


The Course, which is intended to meet pa requirements of the 
Teachers’ Registration Council, is both practical (including properly 
directed work in a Secondary School) and theoretical (preparing for 
the London Teachers’ Diploma and the Certificate of the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate) 

The Course occupies a Year, beginning in October or January. 

For further particulars apply to the Szcrerary, King’s College, 
Strand. 


| |NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
' Bangor. so Constituent College - fe University of Wales.) 
Principal—H. R. RRICHEL, M.A. LL EXT SESSION BEGINS 
OCTOBER 4. 1904. The College C ‘courses _ el with reference to 
the Degrees of the University of Wales, and include most of the 
subjeets for the B.A. and B.Sc. Degrees ‘of the London University. 
Students may pursue their First Year of Medical Study at the College 
There are Special Departments for Agriculture and Electrical 
Engineering, a Day Training Department for Men and Women, and a 
Department for the Training of Secondary and Kindergarten ‘Teachers. 
Sessional Fee for ordinary Arts Course, lll. ls.; ditto for Intermediate 
Science Course, 15/1. 15s. The cost of living in lodgings in Bangor 




















Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inlahg 7 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the Ne 


York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





FRANCE.—The ATHENZZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARS&ILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; and at the 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 





THE UNIVERSITY of LEEDS. 


The NEXT SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 4. 
Ph naga Degrees are conferred in Arts, Law, Science, and 

edic’ 

The Classes also pre 2 ge for the following Professi :—Ch 
Civil, Mechanical. Electrical Engineering, Mining, Textile In- 
dustries, Dyeing, tenther cc Agriculture, School Teaching, 
Commerce, Law, Medicine, and Surger: 

Lyddon Hall has been establi a for 8 d E id 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had post free from the 
REGISTRAR. 














[ NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
Principal—T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 

The following Prospectuses are now ready, and may be had on 

aes et the Secretary :— 
CULTY of ARTS and LAWS (including ECONOMICS). 
yaouLay of SCIENCE. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE. 
The INDIAN SCHOOL, 
The DEPARTMENT of FINE ARTS. 
The DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING. 
The SCHOOL of ARCHITECTURE. 
The DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, &c. 

Post-Graduate Courses, and a 8 for R h Courses of 
Instruction are provided for “Students desiring to graduate at the 
University of London in any of the following Faculties :—Arts, Laws, 
Medicine, Science, E g, and E and Political Science. 

FEES, 
Composition Fee, Three Years’ Course in the Faculty of Arts, 
“ie ition Fee. Three Ye: Cc i 
‘om posi ar 
a a Tprietheny 's’ Course in the School of Engineering 
Composition Fee, Preliminary Scientific Course, 25 Guineas. 
png ye — Seapegere M.B. Course, oat tagicoge 
ees in e ut 0. clence var 
from about 35 Guineas to 40 Guineas svear. ‘ould the sanoilneicsie 

Students are — to Courses of Instruction in any one Subject, 

provided there be ro 
Special provision ‘is. ‘made for Post-Graduate and Research in the 
various Subjects taught at the College. 
W. W. SBETON, M.A., Assistant Secretary. 











YRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL of PRACTICAL 

J oy a rag — Principal, J. W. WILSON, M.Inst.C.E. 
M.I,Mech. E.—The > TERM of the THIRTY-SECOND YEAR 
will OPEN on W EDNESDAY. September 7. New Students should 
present ry at the School on the previous day between 10 a.x. 
and 1 p.x. fo! ination —Pr ‘orwarded free on application 
to the oucane ary, Crystal Palace Company, Crystal Palace, 8. 8B. 








PUDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN ( Boarders only). 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Profs. H. G. BEELBY, F.R.8., J. 
CHURTON ee ge M.A, H. E. MALDEN, M.A., J. STEPPAT, 
Ph.D., G. GARCIA, R.C.M., G. PRADEAU (Paris Conservatoire), P- 
STOEVING (tLeipeie), AP. HUGUENET, TERRICK WILLIA 
(R.1.), C. JERRAM, M.A., &c. Large Resident Staff of highly quatified 
English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, Hockey, Tennis, Riding, 
Swimming, Bicycling. Grounds over Four Acres. Large mnuasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, Trained Nurse.— pectus, 
with Views, on application. 





averages from 2UI. to 301. for the Session. There is a Hall of 

for Women Students in Upper Bangor. Fee, Thirty Guineas for the 

Session. At the Entrance Scholarship Examination (held in September) 

more than Twenty Scholarships and Exhibitions, ranging in vaiue from 

401. to 101., will be open for competition ica further information and 

copies of the various prospectuses 5g an 
JO 


HN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A, Secretary and Registrar. 





Ts VICTORIA UNIVERSITY of 
MANCHESTER. 

The SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 4 next. 

A Prospectus and all information can be obtained on application. 
= cial Prospectuses are also issued for the following Departments: 

GINEERING, CHEMISTRY, EDUCATION, bee ge pad 

MERCIAL EDUCATION, and LAW. These, together w 
pectuses of the MEDICAL FACULTY, DENTAL, PHARMACE U TICAL, 





and PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENTS, will be forwarded on 

application to the Recisrrar 

Rorat HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
(University of London.) 


The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 3, 194. The 
College prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts, 
and for the Oxford Honour Examinations. 

TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from 50/. to 601. a Year, tenable 
for tei a Years, will be offered for competition in JULY, 

r further particulars apply to the SxcReraRy, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 





FPBANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS for GIRLS. 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, Sandall Road, N.W. 
Head Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc. Litt.D. 

School Fees per Term: 5l. 19s., 6l. 6s., or 71. 7s., according to age. 
Scholarships are awarded annually to the value of about 3001 

There are Three rding Houses approved by the Governors, at 
Fees ptr i to 70 Guineas per annum. 

The AUTUMN ‘TERM (which is the beginning of the School Year 
eB. COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 15, 1904. 

For all particulars apply to the Secrsrary. 








EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, Surrey,— 

Conducted by Miss E. DAWES. M A. D.Lit Lond., late Classical 

Scholar, Girton, with competent Staff. Thorough education, on the 

principle ofa sound mind in a sound body. French and German a 
i jon for E it quired.—A 


P . Pp TU. 
TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 22. — 











HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second ie 
8 St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Prin neipal of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
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gDUVATION. 
Parents o ing te infermation sees to 
the CHOICE of StHOULS for BOYS or GIRLS 0; 
JTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to call — or send fully detailed ou to 
ESSRKS. GABBITAS, THRING 

who boned more than thirty years have been pA in’ touch with the 
iT Educational Establishments. 

“Adv: ice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, Nephew of the late 
Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sack ville Street, London. W. 








([HE DURHAM COLLEGE | of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


j (NIVERSITY COLLEG*, NOTTINGHAM. 
A LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS REQUIRED as 
ble. Salary starting at 130/., rising by annual increments 


um. 
Ap lications, which are to be sent in not later —_ SEPTEMBER 20, 
should be made on forms supplied by the Rroistaar. 





ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LArGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
oo of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
at once. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MONTHLY. Price 6d. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





ANTED, LADY TYPIST. Must be able to 

Type Copy from MSS., Scientific Names, Old English and Latin. 

Shorthand also prefe .—Apply, es letter, in own handwriting, 

stating salary required, experience, speed, and references to A., care 
of George Radford, 5, Henrietta Street PTondon, w.c. 





a COUNCIL of the DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, N | 
m-Tyne, are ready to receive applications for the Office 
P tag of the COLLEGE, vacant by the lamented death of 
Dr. Gu 
The suscenstel Candidate will be expected to — a distinguished 





OTOR TRADE.—A GENTLEMAN able to 
INFLUENCE MOTOR and CARRIAGE BUYERS can hear of a 
HIGH-CLASS AGENCY by applying in strict o W. M. Tarr, 


, 27, South Molton Street. 








University record. His duties will largely consi 
— in oe a effort in connexion with the College. 


an 
sill Jeolleliens to bh. cont “in to the Secrerany or THE Contece before 
EMBER 30, 








UNiversizy of ABERDEEN. 


CHAIR OF MATHEMATICS. 


The CHAIR of MATHEMATICS in this UNIVERSITY, in the 
ene of the University Court, having become VACANT by the 
eath of Prof. Pirie, applications for the Office, along with fifteen 
copies of Testimonials (should the Candidate think fit to submit any), 
are to be lodged with — eae of the Court, Kovenr Wacker, Esq , 





before SEPTEMBER 26 ensuing. 
University of Aberdeen, August 27, 1904 
PABILEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


Principal-S. W. RICHARDSON, D.8c. 
The COU ati of the COLLEGE invites applications for the follow- 
ing appointments 
at a T ‘LECTU RER in MATHEMATICS. 


as vASSIS' TANT LECTURER in PHYSICS. Salary 130] per annum. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to the Registrar. 
Applications, giving particulars of age, training, qualifications, and 
experience with copies of three recent Testimonials, must sent in 
to the Prarncirat on or before 10 a.m. of SEPTEMBER 10, 
D. KIVDLE, Registrar. 


August 19, 1904. 


ARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Principal-S. W. RICHARDSON, D.Sc. 
The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE invites applications for the appoint- 
ment of PROFESSOR of BIOLOGY and GEOLUGY. 
Salary at the rate of 200/. per annum (with prospect of increase). 
Applications, giving particulars of age, training, and experience, 
together with copies of three recent Testimonials, should be sent to the 
Principat on or before 10 a.m. on TUESDAY, Septembe' r 2 
rther particulars may be obtained on ‘application to the under- 
)». KIDDLE, Reg 


Salary 1301. per 








LEIGHTON’S 
(CATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTBRESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part VII. ns price 2s. NEARLY 


Parts I.-VI., containing A—Q, with 890 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
Price 15s. the 6 Parts. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 





1A DY PROOF READER, of some experience, 
wants SITUATION. In London preferred.—Apply, personally 
or by letter, J. E. F., Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ITERARY RE SEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere 0 term 
Testimonials.—A. B., Box 910, Athena Press, 13, Bream” 8 Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


R. L. CULLETON, of 92, Piccadilly, London 

(member of English and Foreign Antiquarian Societies) 
i sh ills, Chancery Proceedings, and all 
Records useful for Genealogical evidences, in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Local ities bearer for the purpose of taking rubbings of 
brasses, of &c. Abbreviated Lat 
documents copied, extended, and translated. Foreign researches 
carried out. Enquiries invited. Mr. Culleton’s private collections of 
50 years are worth consulting for clues. Armorial Bearings painted. 
Hook: -plates designed and engraved. 


[XDEx1NG, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 

land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 
Private Secretaries.— Miss Pernereriper (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 52a, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W 


Tron -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local; Modern 
Revision, Transiation.—Tax Camsarpcs 
ae... AoxENcr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


TXEE- -WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS., &c., care- 
fully executed, 9d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies half price.— 
Miss A. Mass:z, Berathaiziy, Southtleet Avenue, Longtield, Kent. 
































T.N. 10,308 Central : 14, Crooked Lane, London, B.C. 
(LLISON'S CITY TTPE- WRITING BUREAU. 


MSS. secrecy, accuracy, and dispatch. 
Speciality : French Translations. 





wugust 90 1904. 
SUTAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


A HEAD MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the PUPIL TEACHER 
CENTRE at LEEK. Preference will be given to Candidates who are 
registered (or qualified for registration) in Column B of the Teachers’ 
Register. Salary 175] per annum. 

Forms of application must be returned not later than SEPTEM- 
BER 19, and can be obtained from 

GRAHAM BALFOUR, M.A. 


County Education Offices, Stafford, August 25, 1904. 


epecation COMMITTEE for the COUNTY 
BOROUGH of BRIGHTON. 

The EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite applications for the follow- 
ing appointment :— 

PUPIL TEACHERS’ SCHOOL. 

ASSISTANT MASTER. Must be strong in Mathematics, able to 
teach Physiography and English for Matriculation. Salary 140/., rising 
by increments of ve to 1601, then by 10/. to 180/. Duties include One 
Evening per We Ad r ppl y 
‘Teachers’ Class, which is optional. 

Forms of Application for the above 
from the undersigned on receipt of a J addressed foolscap 
a aa which must be returned on or before TURSDAY, Septem- 

JOHN CARDEN, Clerk to the C 




















UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS, 
PLAYS, REVIEWS TYPE-WRITTEN accurately and promptly, 

9d. per 1,000 words. References to well-known Writers.—M. Srvart, 
ll, Moreton Place, St. George's Square, 8. 


[YPE-WRITING.— AUTHORS’ MSS. and all 
LITERARY WORKS executed accurately, promptly. Duplicates. 
per 1,000 words.—Miss Wo tre, 18, Sheppard 





Highest references. 
Street, Stoke-on-Trent. 





YYPE-WRITING.—MSS. of all descriptions 

TYPE-WRITTEN. Prompt delivery, combined with accuracy 

and good work. 10d. per 1,000 words —All communications to Froms- 
SzLwoop Trrz-Wrirtine Co., Church House, Frome, Somerset. 


O AUTHORS.—ALEXANDER MALCOLM & 

CO., Limited (established 1877), 28, Shoe Lane, E.C , PURCHASE 

or PLACE acceptable STORIES for Book or Newspaper Publication ; 
they also: read, advise upon, and prepare MSS. for Press. 





‘HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors ca a Agr 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed wit Publishers —Terms and Test. 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 








ber 
offices of the Education Committee. 54, Old Steine, 
Brighton, August 30, 1904. 


NITY of LONDON COLLEGE 


(Acting in eS — — London Chamber of 





White Street and Pacer worr eet, Moorfields, E.C. 


Application is invited by the GOVERNING BODY for the followin 
‘TEACHER of MATHEMATICS. About Twenty-five Hours a Wee 
Cp to University Degree standard. Teaching chiefly during the Evening 
end on Saturdays The accepted Candidate will be allowed to undertake 
no other teaching work. Sa'ary 225/. per annum. 
Applications to be received by noon on MONDAY. September 12. 

DAVID SAVAGE, Secretary. 





( 1 MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
‘+ Purchase of wineeton Properties, undertake Valuations fer 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Aecounts,&c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 





R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. All Business 
carried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, an q 
Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 





Lex eon COUNTY COUNCIL. 


LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL will require the services of 
THREE ADDITIONAL MISTRESSES to undertake work in SEPTEM- 
BER or OCTOBER at the LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE 
under Prof. Adams, Professor of Education in the University of 
London. It is necessary that the Mistresses should be qualified to 
supervise the School Practice of Students, as well as to give instruction 
in Arts or Science. ‘The salary attached to the principal post will be 
200/. a year, and the Two other agente om will be appointed at 150i. a 

ear each.—Candidates must apply on is to be obtained from the 

lerk of the Council, Education oftices, Victoria Embankment, WC ; 
the Forms should be returned not later than THURSDAY, September 8. 
The envelopes should be marked ‘ go College Mistress.’ 
G. GOMME, Clerk of the Council. 








(GOOLE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


APPLICATION FOR THE oe OF PUBLIC 
LIBBARIAN.—Salary 75! 


The above COUNCIL invite applicati 
PUBLIU LIBRA 

Candidates a hold a similar aaa or have had experience 
and training in Public Library W 

The salary will be 75l. per vt Rec — monthly. 

Applications to be made on prescribed form (which may be 
obtained from the undersigned —— receipt of stamped addressed 
envelope), stating age and experience, with copies of two recent 
Testimonials (which will — ‘a —— to be sent to me not later 
than MONDAY, September 19. 


JAMES WM. JOHNSON, Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, Goole. 





for the i of 


‘PP 











THENAZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &e., is 
ed to SUBMIT BSTIMATRS for all kinds of BOOK. NAWR, and 

Pas IODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 








Catalogues. 


(CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
J yreduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. 1. RELIGION. III. HI8- 

RY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. ‘V. BEAU . ee 
GROORAPHY, Vil. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


FST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens, Pong AR ge Ainswerth ; Books illus. 
trated by G. and R. Cr Phi Leech, &e. The 
largest and Pr vontors Collection caaed for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent it free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, w Oxford Street, London, W.C. 











BOOKS AT GRBATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


N®WY¥ ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW READY. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 


Also Pp of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
of FRENCH NOVBLS, CLASSICS, &c. 





HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 
Notes on New and Fortheoming Publications, and Classified Lists 
of congo is issued by Wittiams & Norxears, Book Importers, 14, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.— Specimen Copies gratis, 


THE DE LA MORE PRESS PUBLICATIONS 


will be found advertised on p. 292. 


ANTED, PORTRAIT of the Rev. W, 
PSTERS, RA-S. P., New Close, near Newport, LW. 


portrait of GEORGE MEREDITH, after the 

rated ane by G WATTS, R.A., Engraved hy W. 
BISCOMBE GARDNER. Limited > 600 Artist's Proofs at One Guinea 
each. Size, 12in. by 8jin.—Address W. Biscomsz Garpner, Hoathly, 
Hind Head, Surrey. 


H. PEACH, Belvoir Street, Leicester, issues 
e CATALOGUES post free to Collectors. No 6 contains a few 
interesting Incunables, & 


( ;EORGE CRUIKSHAN K.—Collectors, Dealers, 

and Owners having Coloured or Plain Caricatures, Etchings, 
othe Woodcuts(or Books containing same) done by GERURGE 
CRUIKSMANK which they wish to dispose of are requested to send 
Title, Publisher, Date, Condition. and Price asked to Epwin H. 
Wenpstt, Esq , 500, Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
SILVRR, &¢., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 
invited to send particulars to 
HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mall Bast, 
Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 


T UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 

Quiet, pleasant, and central.—Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. and ©. 

a No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
ells. 


























Sales by Auction. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 
Old China, without reserve. 

A COLLECTION of OLD ENGLISH and ORIENTAL POTTERY ané@ 
PORCELAIN, including Early E: les of Bow, Chelsea, Coalport, 
Lowestoft, Staffordshire, Wedgwood, and other Factories—Speci- 
mens of Salt Glazed Ware—Oriental Vases— Howls and Figures—a 
few Continental Pieces— Antique Fans—Old Cut Glass—Curios—a 
Mahogany China Cabinet—and Miscellaneous Effects, which 
MESSRS. 


NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the Galleries, 9, Conduit Street, and 234, Maddox 
Street, on THURSDAY , September 8, at 1 o'clock precisely. 


On view two days prior. Catalogues free. 








Curios. 


R. J. C. STEVENS’S NEXT SALE of CURIOS 

will take place on TUESDAY NEXT. and will include several 

large Gun-metal Cannon, to be sold by order of the Secretary of State for 

India — Chinese and Japanese Kronzes, Porcelains, Enamels, &c.—a 

curious Sea Relic—Sable and other Skins from Pekin—Embroideries, 
&c. ; also the usual Miscellaneous Assortment. 








Photographic Cameras and Lenses and all kinds of Accessories, 
and a large quantity of Miscellaneous Goods. 


FRIDAY, September 9, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at bis Rooms, 


t 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CAMERAS, LENSES, and all kinds of First-Class 
Accessories by Hest Makers—Microscopes and Microscopic Objects— 
Scientific Instruments and Apparatus—Field and Astronomical Tele- 
scopes and Binoculars—Tools—Electrical Apparatus and Fittirgs—and 
many Lots of valuable Miscellaneous Property. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
application. 


Catalcgues on 





BY ELLIOTT, SON & BOYTON, 
AT THE MART, E.C. 
ON MONDAY, October 3, at 2 o'clock. 
With Possession. 
MARLBOROUGH. 

AXHOLME, on the London and Bath Road, within a mile of 
Marlborough College, with fine views of the magnificently 
timbered slopes of Savernake Forest. 

DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, with 
Six Bedrooms, Dressing Room, Three good Reception Rooms, 
and Domestic Offices. Stabling, Lodge, Gardener's Cottage, and other 

Out-buildings. Well-timbered Grounds, pearly Four Acres, bounded 

and intersected by the river Kennet. 

Solicitors, Messrs. Kars & Jonus, 37, Norfolk Street, W.C. Particulars 
of Mr. — Jeans, Marlborough, or at the Auctioneers’ Offices, 6, Vere 

Street, W. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892, and ry 7th and 2i1st, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTO! 
Price of the Four es scell 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
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CONTENTS OF THE 
NINSTEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
For SEPTEMBER, 1904. 
MOW RUSSIA BROUGHT ON WAR—A COMPLETE HISTORY. By 
Baron Suyematsu. 
The COMING REVOLUTION in RUSSIA. By Carl Joubert. 


The EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE as a EUROPEAN COLONY. 
By Sir Charles Eliot, K.C.M.G., late H.M.’s Commissioner for the 
Protectorate. 


FREE THOUGHT in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By W. H. 
Mallock. 


The DIFFICULTY of PREACHING SERMONS. By the Right Rev. 
Bishop Welldon. 


SHALL WE RESTORE the NAVIGATION LAWS? By Benjamin 
Taylor. 

The AMERICAN WOMAN—An ANALYSIS. By H. B. Marriott- 
Watson. 


MY FRIEND the FELLAH. By Sir Walter Miéville, K.C.M.G. 
COLLEY CIBBER’S ‘APOLOGY.’ By H. B. Irving. 


The PINNACLE of PROSPERITY—A NOTE of INTERROGATION. 
By J. W. Cross. 

The POLITICAL and INDUSTRIAL SITUATION in AUSTRALIA. 
By Ton Mann. 

A CHAPTER on OPALS. By H. Kershaw Walker. 

LAST MONTH: 
1. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
2. By Edward Dicey, C B. 

ee Spottiswoode & Co., Limited, Printers, New Street Square, 





2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
THe CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


For SEPTEMBER, 

NOW READY, contains— 
The SURVIVAL of the GOVERNMENT. By J. A. Spender. 
The RED CROSS SOCIETY of JAPAN. By O. Eltzbacher. 
The SMALL INDUSTRIES of FRANCE. By Erik Givskov. 
The ‘“‘SELF-ASSERTION ” of JESUS. I. By D. 8. Cairns. 
THEODOR HERZL. By Sidney Whitman. 
The NATURE of LITERATURE. I. By Vernon Lee. 
The AMERICANS in the PHILIPPINES. By John Foreman. 
The RELIGION of the ERRAND-BOY. By Charles B. Penny. 


The CHRISTIAN THEORY of CREATION. By Emma Marie 
Caillard. 


. The SCOTTISH FREE CHURCH QUESTION. By Charles 
Douglas, M.P. 


. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
SOME RECENT BOOKS. By ‘‘A Reader.” 
London: Horace Marshall & Son. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
SEPTEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. net. 
The WELSH POLITICAL PROGRAMME. D. Lloyd George, M.P. 
INSTEAD of CONSCRIPTION. J. B. Atkins. 
“ MERE TECHNIQUE.” Roger Fry. 
The AUTHOR of EREWHON. D. MacCarthy. 
The ABBE LOISY and Mr. BEEBY. Percy Gardner. 
The CASE of the FREE CHURCH. Augustine Birrell, K.C. 
‘FROM HIGH MOUNTAINS.’ (From Nietzsche.) ‘Translated by 
H. O. Meredith. 
POLITICAL PARTIES in GERMANY. F. Tonnies. 
ITALIAN NOVELS of TO-DAY. Laura Gropailo. 
WHY IS RUSSIA WEAK? §.I. Rybakoff. 
“ALGY.” Arthur Ponsonby. 
The CLOSING of the HIGHLAND MOUNTAINS. E. A. Baker. 
The END of the SESSION. D.C. Lathbury. 
T. Fisher Unwin, Publisher, London. 


NCIENT EGYPTIAN BUILDING; Report of 

the Committee on Workmen’s Compensation ; a Note on the Law 

of Light; British Association Meeting—a Retrospect; Letter from 
Paris ; Jasper as a Building Stone ; War Memorial, Haileybury College ; 
Council Chamber, Deptford Town Hall; Eastbourne Technical College, 
Elevation and Details, &c.—See the BUILDER of SEPTEMBER 8 (4d. ; 
post, 44d.).—Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher 
of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


OCAL EXAMINATIONS in MUSIC, 1905.— 
The Pianoforte Works selected by the Associated Board of the 
Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music form eleven 
Volumes of the Augener Edition. Net ls. each. Specified List of 
Pieces gratis on application. 


Augener & Co. Regent Street and Newgate Street. 


BENEZER PROUT’S WORKS on MUSIC. 
Bound, each net 5s. 
HARMONY: its Theory and Practiee. SEVENTEENTH 
EDITION, Revised and largely Rewritten. 
ANALYTICAL KEY to the EXERCISES in the Same, net 3s. 
COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Eighth Edition. 
DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. 
FUGUE. Fourth Edition. 
FUGAL ANALYSIS. Third Edition. 
MUSICAL FORM. Fifth Edition. 
APPLIED FORMS. Fourth Edition. 
The ORCHESTRA : 
Vol. I. The Technique of the Instruments. Third Edition. 
Vol. II. Orchestral Combination. Second Edition. 
Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


[EACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 
Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


1. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Seriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary giving 
an aecount of the places named, an Appendix en English Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 

2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part centains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Seeond, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought With Two Illustrations. 

3. EMINENT SCRIPTURK CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Biegraphical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by 8ix Views of Biblical Scenes, whieh will, it is ane 
be found useful to all who are interested in the study ef the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Published by Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—eeeeeeereeeeeeeeeere eee 


The UNITED STATES, 1607-1904. A History of Three Centuries of 
Progress in Population, Politics, Industry, Commerce, and Civilization. By WILLIAM ESTABROOK 
CHANCELLOR and FLETCHER WILLIS HEWES. Handsomely printed in Pica Type, and with numerous 
Illustrations and Maps. In 10 vols. 8vo, cloth. 

The necessity for a new History of the United States arises from the new points of view of the Twentieth Century, 
from the growing importance in modern American life of the industrial activities, and from the new light upon special 
periods and subjects. 

A Narrative and Descriptive History of the progress of the American people through three centuries must present, in 
proper perspective, all the greater events in each line of activity. 

The volumes will contain diagrams and tables showing the successive stages of our industrial and financial develop- 
ment, comprehensive maps presenting the record of the territorial expansion of the nation, and a series of portraits, from 
steel plates or in photogravure, of representative national leaders. 

Vol. I. will be published in the course of a few weeks, and the remaining volumes will follow at short intervals. 


THOMAS CRANMER (1489-1556), the English Reformer. By A. F. Pollard. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Heroes of Reformation Series. 


ADDRESSES and PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES of THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, 1902-1904. With an Introduction by HENRY CABOT LODGE. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
STANDARD LIBRARY EDITION, uniform with the Works. 8vo, cloth, 10s.6d. POPULAR EDITION. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

In the selection of the speeches included, special attention has been given to the subjects which seem likely in them- 
selves to possess continued importance. The volume is published with the full approval of President Roosevelt, and the 
selection of the addresses has been made under his supervision. 


COPYRIGHT CASES and DECISIONS. A Summary of the Leading 


American Decisions of the Law of Copyright, and on Literary Property, from 1891 to 1903, together with a selection 
of recent Copyright Decisions of the Courts of Great Britain and Canada, and the Text of the United States 
Copyright Statutes. Compiled by ARTHUR S. HAMLIN, and published for the American Publishers’ Copyright 
League. 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net; sheep, 10s. 6d. net. 
This volume, while prepared with special reference to the requirements of publishers, authors, and others interested 
in the protection and sale of copyrighted property, will be found convenient for the ready reference to copyright decisions 
by members of the bar, editors, and others. 


WELLINGTON—Soldier and Statesman, and the Revival of the Military 


Power. By W. O’,;CONNOR MORRIS. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra,5s. [Heroes of the Nations Series. 


CONSTANTINE the GREAT. The Reorganization of the Empire and the 


Triumph of the Church. By J. B. FIRTH. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
(Heroes of the Nations Series. 


A MEDIZ:VAL PRINCESS. The True Story of Jacqueline, last Independent 


Sovereign of Holland, Zealand, and Hainaut, 1401-1436. By RUTH PUTNAM, Author of ‘ William the Silent,’ &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. net. 


HINTS on REVOLVER SHOOTING. By Walter Winans, Chevalier of the 


Imperial Russian Order of St. Stanislaus, Vice-President of the National Rifle Association, President Ashford Rifle 
Club, Author of ‘ The Art of Revolver Shooting.’ Crown 8vo, cloth. 


The MASTER’S VIOLIN. By Miss Myrtle Reed, Author of ‘Lavender and 
Old Lace.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
This is a captivating love story written in Miss Reed’s happiest vein. The thousands who have enjoyed the gentle 
humour and delicate sentiment of ‘Lavender and Old Lace’ will find the same qualities expressed in ‘The Master’s 
Violin.’ 


The BOOK of CLEVER BEASTS: Studies in Unnatural History. By 
MYRTLE REED. Illustrated by PETER NEWELL. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


This is a humorous work, satirizing the many recent writers who have returned to nature and made intimate friends 
for themselves in the animal world. 


MR. WIND and MADAM RAIN. By Paul de Musset. Translated by Emily 
MAKEPRKACE. Uniform with Cruikshank’s ‘Fairy Book.’ With 25 quaint Full-Page Illustrations by CHARLES 
BENNETT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 

This is a reprint of a delightfully fanciful child's story, famous half a century ago. The illustrations have been 
redrawn and enlarged from the originals, and add greatly to the attractiveness of the book. 


The REPUBLICAN PARTY. A History of its Fifty Years’ Existence, 


together with a Record of its Measures and its Leaders. 1854-1904. By FRANCIS CURTIS. With a Foreword by 
President ROOSEVELT, and with Introductions from Hon. WILLIAM P. FRYE, Presiding Officer of the United 
States Senate, and from Hon. JOSEPH G. CANNON, Speaker of the House of Representatives. With Frontispieces 
in Photogravure. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 
Mr. Curtis has produced a work that should be welcomed not only by Republicans but by every student of the political 
history of the nation. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: and his Relation to the Thought of our Time. An 
Appreciation and Criticism. By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. With 2 Portraits. Crown &vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. net. 

This volume is probably the most serious attempt yet published to estimate the permanent value of Matthew Arnold’s 
many writings. 


JAPANESE ART. By Sadakichi Hartmann, Author of ‘A History of 
American Art,’ ‘ Shakespeare in Art,’ &c. With 32 Illustrations, 6 of which are in Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt top, 6s. net. 

This interesting and comprehensive survey of the art of Japan from ancient to modern times, including all its many 
phases, is especially opportune in view of the interest now felt in the art of the Orient. 





NEW LIST NOW READY. 


24, BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; AND NEW YORK. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——— 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
SABRINA WARHAM. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORY OF THE DELHI 
CORONATION DURBAR. 


Held on the First Day of January, 1903, to celebrate the 
Coronation of his Majesty King Edward VII., Emperor of 
India. Compiled from Official Papers by order of the 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. By STEPHEN 
WHEELER. With numerous Portraits of Princes, Chiefs, 
Nobles, &c , and other Illustrations. Royal 4to, 2. 2s. net. 
Also limited EDITION DE LUXB, on Large Paper, 
102, 10s. net. 

‘In the history of the Delhi Durbar posterity will possess 
a narrative of the great event at once minutely compre- 
hensive in detail and absolutely faithful as regards the 
picturesque and sentimental effect. Masters of the Cere- 
monies in coming generations will refer to its pages for 
guidance as to precedents; the student of manners will find 
it a treasury of lifelike portraiture; while to those who had 
the privilege of witnessing the central spectacle, and taking 
part in the collateral functions of the memorable week, it 
will be more than a memorial.”—Standard, 


SPEECHES ON INDIA. 


Delivered by LORD CURZON of KEDLESTON, Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, while in England in July- 
August, 1904, Demy 8vo, paper covers, 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


From the Earliest Times to the End of the Middle Ages. 
By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. With Maps, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘This is eminently history as it should be written. Unlike 
many authors, he is too modestin his estimation of his book. 
It is far more than the history for boys which it calls itself ; 
it is a lucid, vivid, and memorable account of events—still 
more of their social and political significance—from the days 
of Ancient Britain to the death of Richard III.”—Times, 


NATURE TEACHING. 
Based upon the General Principles of Agriculture. By 
FRANCIS WATTS, B.Sc.,and WILLIAM G, FREEMAN, 
B.Sc. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 











JUST OUT. 


THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT 
OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


By W. C. D. WHETHAM, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, F.R.S. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“This book is timely......Bnough has been said to show 
that this is a mind-widening book, as Mr. Whetham not only 
has the precise knowledge of the scientific man, but he 
takes the broad view of the philosopher.”—Daily Chronicle, 


NOTES ON THE PSALTER. 


Extracts of Parallel Passages from the Prayer Book, 
Septuagint, and Vulgate Versions. By the late Rev. 
CHARLES EVANS, .A., Hon. Canon of Worcester; 
sometime Head Master of King Edward’s School, Birming- 
bam. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 





NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 48. SEPTEMBER, 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES :— 
Last Year and Next. On the Line. 
CHURCH v. STATE: the Real French View. Laurence 


Jerrold. 

GERMAN DREAMS and the DOWNFALL of ENGLAND. 
R. B. Marston. 

The CASE of BRITISH EAST AFRICA. Godfrey 
Phillimore. 

WAR UNDER WATER. L. G. Carr Laughton. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING and NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 
Alice Ravenhill. 

SUGGESTIONS on the ORIGIN of the GOSPELS. 
Monsignor Barnes. 

The ROMANCE of COINAGE. Illustrated. Theodore A. 


CAPTAIN ,MARRYAT as a NOVBLIST. The Rarl of 
esleigh. 

The POPULAR POETRY of SPAIN. Pepita de San Carlos. 
THACKERAY at CAMBRIDGE. The late Rev. Whitwell 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 








FROM 


BLACKWOOD’S LIST. 
BLACKWOOD FOR SEPTEMBER. 


AN EPISTLE from Alexander Cargill, Elder of the Kirk 
of the Remnant, to the Rev. Murdo Mucklethraw, 
Minister of the aforesaid Kirk, anent the great Case. 


The VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING CASBS. II. By 
Perceval Gibbon. 


FROM TORY to ARAN. By Stephen Gwynn. 


The BURIAL of the ATTA of IGARALAND. By Charles 
Partridge, Political Officer in Southern Nigeria. 


JOHN CHILCOTE, M.P. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
SHEEP-DROVING. II. By J. Stanley Hughes. 

The DWARF’S TRAGEDY. By Alfred Noyes. 

COY. By Sysn. 

AT the FLIGHT o’ the DUCK. By O. Locker-Lampson. 
ON the BEACH. By Ernest Dawson. 

TO DEMOS. By an aspiring Radical. J. K. 


MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—The Chantrey Bequest. 
—The Danger of Academies.—The Secret City of the 
Lamas.—Our Policy in Thibet.—The Need of Energy.— 
Mr. Balfour and the British Association. 


The WAR in the FAR EAST. III. By O. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMME. 
Tae ULTRAMONTANE DEBACLE in SCOTLAND. 


A BOOK OF THE SNIPE. 


By SCOLOPAX. 
Illustrated by FRANK SOUTHGATE. 
5s. net. 


THE GREAT CHURCH CASE. 
JUDGMENT OF THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS 
FREE CHURCH OF SCOT- 
LAND APPEAL CASE. 


Revised by the LORD CHANCELLOR and JUDGES. 


By A. TAYLOR INNES, 
Author of ‘ The Law of Creeds in Scotland.’ 


1s, net. 








THE DE LA MORE PRESS 
QUARTOS. 


DEKKER’S GULL’S HORNBOOK. 
Edited by R. B. McCKERROW. A Book of ** Characters” 
of Sbakespeare’s Age, with Special Pictured Initials. 
Limited to 50 Copies on Japanese Vellum and 650 on 
Hand-made Paper, of which latter only 480 are for sale 
in England. Fcap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net ; on vellum, 21s. net. 


BEN JONSON’S ALCHEMIST. 
Edited, with Introduction and Glossaries, by H. C. 
HART. Title-Page Vignette of David Garrick as Abe} 
Drugger. Fcap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net: on vellum, 21s. net. 


THE KING’S POETS. 


The Volumes of the Series named ‘‘ The King’s Poets” 
are uniform in size, type, paper, and binding with those of 
ae King’s Classics,” of which ‘‘ The King’s Poets” isa 
section. 

THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES NOW RBADY. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. With 
Introduction, Notes, &c, by W. BASIL WORSFOLD, 
M.A. The Volume is furnished with a Reproduction of 
the Portrait of Wordsworth by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., 
in the National Gallery, and a Map of the Lake District, 
3s. 6d. net ; quarter-bound vellum, 5s. net. 

“The introduction is sympathetic and discriminating, 
while the complete index, added to other features, makes 
this probably the best edition of the poem yet published.” 

Glasgow Herald. 


The DEFENCE of GUENEVERE, 
and other Poems. By WILLIAM MORRIS. Hdited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by ROBERT STEELER. 
bag Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. net; quarter-bound vellum, 

. 6d. net. 


THE KING’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Uniform with ‘‘The King’s Classics” in size, plan, and 
eneral arrangement. The Plays and Poems in separate 
olumes, 1s. 6d. net each; quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d, 
net. Sold separately. 
THE FIR3T VOLUME NOW READY. 

The SONNETS. Edited by C. C. 
STOPES. With Introduction and Notes, and Portrait 
of the Earl of Southampton. 

‘*The introduction is full of useful information, and the 
notes embody a good deal of learning. The get-up of the 
book is particularly neat and bandy.”’— Globe. 


BROWNING’S ESSAY on SHELLEY. 
His Introduction to the spurious Shelley Letters. With 
an Introduction by RICHARD GARNHTT, C.B. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“This is the essay which Browning wrote at Moxon’s 
request for the collection of Shelley Letters published in 
1852, which were subsequently proved to be forged. Though 
Browning neglected his proper duty as an editor, we owe 
to his neglect his one important prose composition, which 
expounds his views on the objective and subjective elements 














ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD beg to announce that 
they will publish on 
SEPT. 13. Vol. 1If. of Mr. ANDREW LANG’S 
HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 15s. net. 


SEPT. 183. LORD RONALDSHAY’S New Book of 
Travel, ON the OUTSKIRTS of 
EMPIRE in ASIA. 21s. net. 


SEPT. 29. Vol. III. of Prof. SAINTSBURY’S 
HISTORY of CRITICISM. 20s. net. 
AND 
SEPT. 29. Mrs). KATHERINE CECIL THURS- 
TON’S New Novel, JOHN CHIL- 
COTE, M.P. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S 
COMPLETE WORKS, 


OF WHICH MESSRS. BLACKWOOD ARE THE ONLY 
PUBLISHBRS. 


LIBRARY EDITION.—10 vols. cloth. With Photo- 

ravure Frontispieces by MAURICK GREIFFENHAGEN, 
W. HATHERELL, E. J. SULLIVAN, BYAM SHAW, MAX 
COWPER, and others. 

WARWICK EDITION. — WORKS and LIFE, 
14 vols. printed on Special Thin Bible Paper, cloth, gilt top, 
each 2s. net ; limp leather, gilt top, each 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 
gilt top, each 3s. net; half vellum, gilt top, each 3s. 6d, net. 


POPULAR EDITION. —8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
STANDARD EDITION.—21 vols. each 2s. 6d. 


SIXPENNY EDITION.—ADAM BEDE, MILL on 
the FLOSS, ROMOLA, SILAS MARNBR, SCENES of 
CLERICAL LIFE, FBLIX HOLT. 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





in poetry, and testifies to his appreciation of Shelley. Dr. 
Garnett discusses the essay in an introduction.” — Times. 


The RUBAIYAT ofOMAR KHAYYAM. 
A Reprint of the First Edition of this famous Poem, 
containing EDWARD FITZGERALD'S Introduction 
and Notes. In large type, printed on Hand-made Paper, 
with Illustrations in Colour from Designs by BLANCHE 
McMANUS, each printed within a Border engraved on 
Wood. Small folio, antique binding, 10s. 6d. net; on 
Japanese vellum, 21s. net; full-bound real vellum, lis. 


extra. 

A Small Edition of the Poem (without Preface and Notes) 
with same I)lustrations reduced in size and printed in black 
only, narrow fcap. 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, 1+. net; cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. net ; Japanese vellum, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
CONTAINING THE LOVE LETTERS OF HENRY V1, 


KINGS’ LETTERS. Letters of the 
Kings of England from Alfred to Henry VIII. Newly 
Edited from tbe Originals by ROBERT STEBLH. 
With Portraits of Henry V.and Anne Boleyn as Frontis- 
pieces. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. net each ; quarter-bound vellum, 
3s. 6d. net each. 

“* They are very interesting, and in the case of Henry VIII. 
eminently characteristic, while some of them give a very 
good inkling of the daily life of the period.””—Outlook. 


The STORY of CUPID and PSYCHE. 
From ‘The Gol@en Ass’ of Apuleius. Translated by 
W. ADLINGTON (1566). Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, 
Litt.D. With Frontispiece. 1s, net; quarter-bound 
vellum, 2s. net. 


The ROMANCE of FULK FITZ- 
WARINE. Newly Translated from the Anglo-French 
by ALICE KEMP-WELCH. With an Introduction by 
Prof. BRANDIN. With Frontispiece. 1s. 6d. net; 
quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 


EIKON BASILIKE; or, the King’s 


Book. With Engraved Portrait of King Charles I. 
Edited by EDWARD ALMAOCK, F.S.A. 2s. 6d. net; 
quarter-bound vellum, 3s, 6d. net. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
Mesers. ALEXANDER MORING, Lim1TeD, have recently 
REMOVED to new and larger Premises at 32, 
GEORGE STREET, HANOVER UARB, W. 
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A SELECTION FROM MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S TRANSLATIONS OF FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, DANISH, SWEDISH, NORWEGIAN, AND RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 








HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE SINCE | 


1814. Translated from the French of CHARLES SEIGNOBOS. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


JEANNE D’ARC, MAID OF ORLEANS, DELIVERER OF FRANCE. 


Being the Story of her Life, her Achievements, and her Death as attested on Oath and set forth in the 
Original Documents. Translated and Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY. Demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations and a Map, lis. net. 


THE ROMANCE OF MY CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. By Madame 


EDMOND ADAM (JULIETTE LAMBERT). With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM J. AND BISMARCK. 


With other Letters from and to Prince Bismarck. Translated by J.A. FORD. In2 vols. With Portrait 
and Facsimile Letters. Demy 8vo, 20s. net. 


THE PRIVATE LIVES OF WILLIAM II. AND HIS CONSORT. 


A Secret History of the Court of Berlin. Papers and Diaries extending over a Period 
on from 1888 to nee 1898 of a Lady-' in-Waltlog on her Majesty the Empress-Queen. Edited by 
H. W. FISCHER. {In preparation. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE. Translated from the French of K. 


WALISZEWSKI by Lady MARY LOYD. (Shortly. 


THE VERSAILLES HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Translated and Arranged by KATHERINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. 
Illustrated with numerous Photogravares. In 18 vols. demy 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE LETTERS OF MLLE. DE 
MOTTEVILLE ON ANNE OF AUSTRIA AND L’ESPINASSE. With Notes on Her Life and 
HER COURT. With an Introduction by C.-A. Character by D'ALEMBERT, MARMONTEL, DE 
SAINTE-BEUVE. In 3 vols. 31. 3s. net. GUIBERT, &c.. and an Introduction by C.-A 


SAINTE-BEUVE. In 1 vol. 2ls. net. Also & 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE Cheap Edition, 6s. 
SAINT-SIMON. ser wr Times of Louis XIV. and * 
the Regency. Tra ted and Arranged from the THE PRINCE DE LIGNE. His 
Edition Collated with the Original a by Memoirs, Letters, and Miseellaneous Papers- 
M.CHERUEL. 4 vols. 4/ 4s. ne With Introduction and Preface by C-A. SAINTE 


BEUVE and Mateme de STAEL-HOLSTEIN. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 2 vols. 42s. ne’ 
MADAME, PRINCESS PALATINE, Mother of the DIARY poo CORRESPONDENCE 
eed ay ie main cinegigger pg OF COUNT AXEL FERSEN, Grand Marshal of 
Duchesse de Bourgogne; and o. Savion, relatin se the Geus af irae — 
MAINTENON, in relation to Saint- Cyr. Preceded | iva 3 & urt © ce. 
by Introductions from C-A. SAINTE-BEUVE. » 218. Be 


lvol. 2ls. net. THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
JOURNAL AND MEMOIRS OF | MADAME ELISABETH DE FRANCE, followed 
A ~ by the Journal of the Temple by CLERY, and the 
ye be ste Eg ape gee P rye from Narrative of Marie Thérese de France by the 
the Autogra) § n the Library o e juvre. 

B S RATHERY. With an Introduction by | ter enaeplas pagans aR ts le 
C.-A. SAINTE-BEUVE. In 2 yols. 21. 2s. net. THE BOOK OF ILLUSTRIOUS 
LADIES. By PIERRE DE BOURDEILLE, ABBE 

MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF Ys 


DE BRANTOME. With Elucidations on some of 
CARDINAL DE BERNIS. Withan Introduction those Ladies by C.-A. SAINTE-BEUVE. 1 vol. 


by C.-A. SAINTE-BEUVE. In 2 vols. 21. 2s. net. 21s. net. 


ART BOOKS. 
REMBRANDT: his Life, his Work, and his Time. By Emile Michel. 


Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. With 326 Illustrations in Photogravure, Colour, and Half- 
Tone. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 1. 1s. net. 


THE ART OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. A Handbook for 


the Use of Students and Travellers. By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. With an Introductory Note by 
Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. With over 100 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES. An illustrated 


Record. By REINACH. From the French by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


(In preparation. 
BELLES LETTRES. 
MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
LITERATURE. 


By GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D. In6 vols. demy 8vo. 


Vol. I. THE EMIGRANT = Vol. IV. BATURALION IN ENG- 
RATURE. 6s. net. 


Vol. 1. THE ROMANT 10SCHOOT. Vol. V. THEROMANTICSCHOOL 
Vol. III. THE REACTION IN ss 
" FRANCE. 9s. net. {Ready. | Vol. VI. YOUNG aunieenee, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A,HENRIK IBSEN: BJORN- 
Critical Study. Students’ Edition. 1 vol. demy | STJERNE BJORNSON. Critical Studies. 1 yol. 


demy 8yv0, roxburgh, gilt top, or buckram, uncut, 
8vo, buckram, uncut, 10s. net. 10s. net. 


THE NATURE OF MAN. Studies in Optimistic Philosophy. By 


ELIE ae. Translated by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A. D.Sc. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8v0, 12s. 6d. ne 


CONCERNING DEATH. By Oscar Bloch. The English Translation. 


Edited by Dr. OWEN LANKESTER. [In preparation. 


LIFE AND LETTERS AT BATH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 


TURY. From the French by A.‘BARBEAU. With an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. In 
To demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Also a limited Edition. (In preparation, 


THE PROSE WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by 


CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, M.A. F.R.L.8. (HANS BREITMANN). 8 vols. The Library 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. per ‘yol. Each Yolume of this onsa is sold separately. The Cabinet 

Edition, in special binding, boxed, price 2/. 10s. the Set. rge-Paper Edition, limited te 50 

Numbered Copies, price 15s. per vol. net, will only be supplied to ‘Subscribers for the Complete Work. 


I, FLORENTINE a a IV. THE SALON. Letters on Art, 


SCHNABELEWOPSKI, THE OF Music, Popular Life, and Politics. 
BACHARACH, and 8H AKESPEARE'S: 8 MAIDENS 


AND WOMEN. V., VI. GERMANY. 
II., Il. PICTURES OF TRAVEL, | VII., VIII. FRENCH AFFAIRS. 
1822-1828. Letters from Paris, 1832, and Lutetia. 














POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


eae WORKS OF IBSEN. .CYRANO DE BERGERAC. By 


EDMOND ROSTAND. Library Edition, 5s.; 
o WHES ws DEAD AWAKEN. Theatre Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 
eth., 38. 6d. 


THE FANTASTICKS. By Edmond 
JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN.  nostand. Guth, 90-08 5 ree, te Ok 
Sm 10, 53. eatre ition, paper, Is ° 
FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. B 
LITTLE EYOLF. Small 4to, cloth, GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO. With Portrait, a 


with Portrait, 5s. Avenue Edition, paper, 1s. 6d. GIOCONDA. By Gabriele D’An- 
THE MASTER BUILDER. Small, NUNZIO. Cioth,3s. 


4to, paper, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. Also a limited | 

Large-Paper Edition, 21s. net. 7s Sma crry. By Gabricle 
HEDDA GABLER. Vaudeville tHE SUNKEN BELL. By Gerhart 

Edition, paper, ls. 6d ; cloth, 2s. 6d. Als a) M % 

limited areas ~Baper Edition, 215. Ph so HAUPTMANN. 1 vol. 4s. net. 


'LONELY LIVES. B ‘hart 
_— , A amatic Poem. Small) "~ qaurrMANN. Cloth, 2s. 64.; ~ SE 


| HANNELE: a Dream Poem. By 
THE PRINCESS MALEINE: and | GERHART HAUPTMANN. Library Edition. 
THE INTRUDER. By MAURICE MAE' 


ER- Small 4to, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
LINCK. | With a Portrait of the Author. Small |THE WEAVERS. By Gerhart 
4to, cloth, 5s. HAUPTMANN. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 
LOVE’S CARNIVAL. A Play in Five Acts. Translated from Otto 


ERICH HARTLEBEN’S Original Play, ‘Rosenmontag.’” By RUDOLPH BLEICHMANN. With 
Portrait of Author. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF HEINRICH HEINE. (Completing 


the Edition of Heine’s Works.) Vol I. The BOOK of SONGS. Translated by the os THOMAS 
BROOKSBANK. Vol. Il. NEW POEMS of ATTA TROLL. Translated by MARGAREt 
R} . Vol. IIT. ROMANCERO. Translated by MARGARET ARMOUR. Vol. IV. GERMANY 
and LAST POEMS. ‘Translated by MAKGARET ARMOUR. In 4 vols. small crown 8¥0, 
5s. each, (Vols. I. and IT. ready -hort!y. 


FICTION. 
THE DEFINITE EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF COUNT TOLSTv'Y, 


Translated from the Russian Original by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
A LIBRARY EDITION, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. per vol. 


I-II. ANNA KARENIN. With Photogravure Frontispiece. (Rev. 
III. IVAN ILYITCH, and other Stories. = (Ready. 
IV.-VI. WAR AND PEACE. 


THE WORKS OF IVAN TURGENEYV. 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
In 15 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net each vol. ; or 2/. 2s. net the Set. 





[Ready immediately. 


RUDIN. | ONTHEEVE. DREAM TALES, and other Fan- 
A HOUSE OF GENTLEFOLKE. tasies. 

FATHERS AND CHILDREN. A LEAR OF THE STEPPES. 
SMOKE. ‘THE DIARY OF A SUPERFLUOUS 


VIRGIN SOIL. 2 vols. | 
A SPORTSMAN’ 8 SKETCHES. |A DESPERATE CHARACTER, and 
TORRENTS OF SPRING. THE JEW, and other Stories. 
UNIFORM WITH THIS SERIES 
THE NOVELS UF BJURNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, Uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. net each vol. 
1, SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN, \6. MAGNHILD AND DUST. 


2. ARNE. 
.CAPTAIN MANSANA AND 
3. A HAPPY BOY. ? ¢ 


MOTHER’S HANDS. 
& THE FISHER LASS. 8. ABSALOM’S HAIR AND A 
5. THE BRIDAL MARCH. |" PAINFUL MEMORY. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
A LIBRARY EDITION, in 12 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 4i. 4s. the Set. 
Also Separate Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. Each Volume contains a Photogravure and Portraits. 
NOTRE- DAME OF PARIS Victor Hugo. Introduction by Andrew Lang. 
With 4 Coloured Plates by LOUIS EDOUARD FOURNIER. 

MADAME BOVARY. Gustave Flaubert. Introduction by Henry James. 

hy 3 Coloured Plates by GEORGE JEANNIOT. 
THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. Octave Feuillet. Intro- 

ie by HENRY HARLAND. With 3 Coloured Plates by SIMONT GUILHE 
THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. Alexandre Dumas ‘Fils, Introduc- 

tion by the EDITUR. With 3 Coloured Plates by GEORGE JEANNIOL. 


THE BLACK TULIP. Alexandre Dumas Pere. platroduction by Richard 
GARNETT, C.B. LL.D. 3 Coloured Plates by HENRY DELASP 


MAUPRAT. George > Sand. Introduction by “Ji nd Oliver Hobbes.” With 
3 Coloured Plates by EUGENE PAUL AVRIL. 

COLOMBA: CARMEN. Pros sper Merimee. Introduction by Arthur 
SYMONS. with 4 Coloured Piates by PAKY 

THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. De Stendhal. Introduction by Maurice 


HEWLETT. With 4 Coloured Plates by EUGENE PAUL AVRIL. 


RENEE MAUPERIN. Jules and Edmond de Goncourt. Introduction by 
JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY. With 3 Coloured Plates by MICH. 


THE NABOB Alphc onse Daudet. Introduction - Prof. Trent. With 
3 Coloured Plates by LO DOUARD FOURNIE: 


PIERRE AND JEAN. Guy de Maw passant. Introduction by the Earl of 
EWE. With 3 Coloured Plates by HENRY D. 


THE TWO YOUNG BRIDES. Honore de Balzac. Introduction by Henry 
JAMES. With 3 Coloured Pilates by BUGENE PAUL AVRIL. 


NOVELS BY MATILDE SERAO,—6s. each. 


THE LAND of COCKAYNE. | THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 
THE BALLET DANCER and ON GUARD. 


THE WORKS OF D'ANNUNZIOV.—In uniform binding, 6s. each Volume. 


THE CHILD OF PLEASURE. THE VICTIM 
THE TRIUMPH OF a ES LAME one VIRGIN‘ 8S OF THE ROCKS. 


“JENA” OR “SEDAN”? A Novel. Tonnatated from the German 


cf FRANZ ADAM BEYERLEIN. 6s. (Immediate'y 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
LIST. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON 
MANCHURIA. 


MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B, L. PUTNAM WEALE. 
With Map and Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. net. 


LIFE & LETTERS OF 
EDWARD BYLES COWELL, 


M.A. Hon. D.C.L.Oxon. Hon, LL.D.Edin. Professor of 
Sanskrit, Cambridge, 1867-1903. By GEORGE COWKLL, 
F.R.C.S. With Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—‘‘ With the life sympathetic- 
ally written, the letters judiciously compiled, and two 
excellent portraits added to the interest, the whole book 
should be heartily welcomed and enjoyed by the fit reader.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


HOBBES. 


By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“One of the happiest 
examples of Sir Leslie’s marvellous success in making 
biography unfailing in its interest.” 


THE NORTHERN TRIBES 
OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 


By Prof. BALDWIN SPENCER, C.M.G. M.A. F.R.S., and 
F. J. GILLEN, Special Magistrate and Sub-Protector of the 
Aborigines. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, 21s. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“ The whole book, though naturally it is 
not for all readers, is, both for actual contents and for the 
wide vistas of thought which it seems to open up, of the 
greatest interest. The authors, who were content to give 
up a year to studies which must have had a ‘ seamy side,’ 
deserve the gratitude of all students of anthropology; 
indeed, of all who feel the force of the maxim, ‘Nihil 
humani a me alienum puto.’” 














NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
The QUEEN’S QUAIR; 
or, The Six Years’ Tragedy. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


The CROSSING. 
EDITH WHARTON. 
The DESCENT of MAN, 
And other Stories. 


MACMILLAN’S EDITION OP 
THACKERAY.—*ew Vol. 
BALLADS AND VERSES, 


And Miscellaneous Contributions to ‘ Punch.’ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








Globe 8vo, red cloth, 4s. net each. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


CONTAINS 


162 VOLUMES. 


Among which are Works by 
DEAN CHURCH. 10 vols. 
SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols. 
. T vols. 
WORDSWORTH. 12 vols. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 13 vols. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 8 vols. 
J. R. es 16 vols. 
HN M A " 
EMERSON. 6 vols. eee See 


HUXLEY. 12 vols. 
R. H. HUTTON. 6 vols. 
SIR R. JEBB. lvol. 
SIR JOHN SEELEY. 5vols. 
AND 
FREDERIC HARRISON. lvol. 
The ACADEMY says:—‘'In truth, we can hardly 
imagine a pleasanter fate than to be locked for a year on 
some sunny island, with trees, a few friends, some food, 
ae a stout wooden case containing the entire ‘ Eversley 
eries. 
*,* Complete List sent post free on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_———. 
NOW READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


The SAND-BURIED RUINS 
of KHOTAN. By M. AURIEL STEIN. 

“One of the most interesting books of travel published 
of late years.”—Guardian. 

“* All who love records of travel penned by a man of the 
world, who is also an expert in archeology, owe him (Dr. 
Stein) a large debt of gratitude.”—Daily Telegraph. 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
VOL. I. NOW READY, 10s. 6d. net. 


FRIEDBERGER and FROH- 


NER’S VETERINARY PATHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Capt. M. H. HAYES, 
F.R.C.V.8., Author of ‘ Veterinary Notes for 
Horse Owners,’ &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vol, II. in the press. 


NEW JUNGLE STORIES. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, 7s, 6d, net. 


SPORT and ADVENTURE in 


the INDIAN JUNGLE. By A. MERVYN 


SMITH. 
“The book throughout is stimulating and refreshing, 
but there are one or two chapters of supreme excellence.” 
Daily Hapress. 
“We cannot imagine any normal reader into whose 
hands these stories may fall setting the book down 
unfinished.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL BY L. T. MEADE. 
NOW READY in 1 vol. 6s. 


AT the BACK of the WORLD. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘ Rosebury,’ ‘ The 
Witch Maid,’ &c, 
* A fine piece of fiction, racy of the soil.”— Outlook. 
“The heroine is very nicely drawn, and the plot, though 
transparent, is interesting.’’— World. 


NEW NOVEL, NOW READY, in 1 vol, 6s. 


The MASTER HOPE. By 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME, Author of ‘Life the 


Interpreter,’ &c. 
** A long story worth reading.” —Times. 


NEW NOVEL NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


TWO LOVES. By Curtis Yorke 


and E, M. DAVY. 


IMPERIAL ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 


EDITED BY 
E. F. BENSON and EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A, 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, fully illustrated, 4s. 
NOW READY. 
DAILY TRAINING. By the Hditors. With Illus- 
trations. 
The CRICKET of ABEL, HIRST, and SHREWS- 
BURY. With 34 Illustrations. 


A BOOK of GOLF. By J. BRAID (Open Champion, 
1901), J. A. T. BRAMSTON, and H. T. HUTCHINSON. 
With 12 Illustrations. 


THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, by Mrs. 
CRAIK, has been REPRINTED and is NOW READY. 
ALSO THE SIXPENNY EDITION OF 
AYLWIN. By THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


POPULAR WORKS IN CHEAP FORM 


Each in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 1s. 6d. net in cloth; 
2s. net in leather bindings. 

IT WAS a LOVER and his LASS. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 

BARBARA’S HISTORY. By AMELIA B. 
EDWARDS. 

LORD BRACKENBURY. By AMELIA B. 
EDWARDS. 

LES MISERABLES. Authorized Copyright from the 
French of VICTOR HUGO. 

Other Volumes to follow, 


























HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 





DUCKWORTH & CO. 


—_—— 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ETON NATURE - STUDY AND 
OBSERVATIONAL LESSONS. 


By MATTHEW DAVENPORT HILL, F.Z.S., and 
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BELGIUM. 


WHEN, some ten years ago, Virgile Rossel 

ublished his ‘ Histoire de la Littérature 

rangaise hors de France,’ received with 
eager acclamation by the French Academy, 
the position of French literature was already 
assured in Belgium, where, since the Middle 
Ages, French Walloons and Flemings have 
produced famous writers—Froissart, Com- 
mines, and the Prince de Ligne, to mention 
only some of the most illustrious before the 
nineteenth century. But it is more especially 
since the Belgian revolution of 1830 that 
French literature has taken deep root in 
Belgium: moreover, during the last twenty 
years it has imposed itself on the attention 
of France and French readers throughout 
the world, particularly in the works of 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Belgians themselves, who up to the 
present have scorned or neglected their own 
writers, are now beginning to read them. 
I must note as an important phenomenon 
the collection entitled ‘Anthologie des 
Kerivains Belges de Langue Francaise,’ a 
series of inexpensive volumes, each offering 
a selection from the most beautiful writings 
of our national authors. Camille Lemonnier, 
Georges Rodenbach, Edmond Picard, and 
Emile Verhaeren have so far been suc- 
cessively represented. As for Maeterlinck, 
it would be hard to imagine another popu- 
larity equal to his. His books are in all 
hands from the moment of their appearance. 
The latest is ‘Le Double Jardin.’ 

In accordance with editorial request, I 
shall not attempt this year a complete 
review of the books which have seen the 
light in Belgium, but shall confine myself 
to the mention of the most important in 
each department. 





Honour where honour is due. 
POETRY AND The indefatigable veteran of 
DRAMA _ Belgianliteraturein the French 
language, Edmond Picard, 
lawyer and politician, of Brussels, has 
given fresh proof of the inexhaustible 
literary fertility which he displays simul- 
taneously with great juridical and political 
activity. This year he has produced a 
volume of verse, ‘Ainsi nait, vit, meurt 
Y Amour,’ as well as two philosophic dramas 
—‘ Fatigue de Vivre’ (in four acts), written 
in the Shakspearean manner, and ‘ Psuké,’ 
a theatrical dialogue. As always, these 
works are in high relief, though savouring 
somewhat of the paradoxical. 

Otherwise the theatre, where mediocrity 
often reigns supreme, has brought to 
light a few really strong and new works. 
Rafaél Verhulst has, with the utmost skill, 
given fresh life to two different themes. 
His ‘Jezus de Nazarener’ brings the Gospel 
story before us with a devoutness of feeling 
and a respect for the great personality of 
Christ which make us almost forget the 
audacity of the author; and his ‘ Reinaert 
de Vos’ recalls to life the hero of the 
medizeval story of Reynard, which becomes 
the drama of communal liberty. Jan 
Bruylants, in ‘Een Herder’ (‘A Pastor’), 
paints the ideal portrait of a Catholic priest 
in a Flemish village, who refuses to soil his 
robe in the mire of political dissension and 
opens his arms to the repentant sinner. 
Lodewijk Scheltjens, the vigorous dramatist 
of the proletariat, has this year chosen his 
subject from Gheel, the curious agricultural 
colony of the Flanders province, where 
maniacs dwell at liberty amongst the 
peasants, and peaceably share their tranquil 
existence, not without occasionally giving 
rise to some terrible tragedy. ‘Rina’ is 
one of the most powerful works which have 
been put on the Flemish stage in our time. 

Amongst poetical works I must also note 
Emile Verhaeren’s new book ‘Les Ten- 
dresses Premiéres,’ full of strong passion, 
but as usual somewhat overdrawn, and ‘La 
Chanson d’Eve,’ by Charles van Lerberghe, 
the friend, companion in arms, and in some 
measure the initiator of Maurice Maeter- 
linck. 

I may praise further the rustic epic in 
Flemish ‘ Terwe’ (‘The Wheat’), by a most 
promising young poet, René de Clercq. 

A favourite of our public, 
the most Belgian of all our 
writers, is Léopold Courouble, 
the creator of the never-to-be- forgotten 
types of the Kaekebroek family, those 
brucellois of the old stamp who speak the 
peculiar French of the Belgian capital, 
and who have remained so unalterably 
Flemish beneath their Romanic polish. 
Courouble’s new book ‘Les Cadets de 
Brabant’ puts before us familiar cha- 
racters from his lively bourgeoisie, and 
describes the Homeric conflicts of two rival 
choral societies, which terminate in a fight 
in the epen street during a Catholic pro- 
cession. These scenes of Belgian life are 
full of verisimilitude, and truly Flemish. 
Another Belgian prose writer 
HISTORY AND of conspicuous merit, fertile 
BIOGRAPHY and graphic, Camille Le- 
monnier, has given us an 
impassioned study of the great sculptor Con- 
stantin Meunier, most of whose masterpieces 


FICTION 





chant the praise of the humble labourer. 
Meunier is indeed the sculptor of his age in 
our country, where the social question, kept 
so long in the background by the conflicts 
between Liberalism and the Catholic 
Church, has become during the past 
quarter of a century so absorbing, and 
where the Socialists have fearlessly 
ranged themselves by the side of the two 
older parties of the past. Emile Vander 
Velde, of Brussels, one of the chief Socialists 
of the Chamber, is an intellectual and 
highly cultivated millionaire, who shares 
supremacy with Anseele of Ghent, the son 
of a workman, himself formerly a printer. 
Vander Velde is not only a brilliant orator 
in Parliament, he is also the pen and the 
theorist of his party. His books, which 
follow one another rapidly, are of real 
value. This year he has dealt twice 
with the same subject in ‘ Essais sur la 
Question Agraire en Belgique’ and ‘ Exode 
Rural et Retour aux Champs.’ 

Other writers look beyond our own fron- 
tiers; for example, Robert Vermaut in his 
‘Régies Municipales en Angleterre’ and 
‘Les Gréves des Chemins de Fer en Hollande 
en 1903,’ E. Vander Smissen in ‘ L’Impot 
sur le Revenu selon le Systéme Anglais de 
V’Income Tax,’ and Paul Duchaine in ‘ Les 
Associations de Producteurs,’ a study of 
the enormous extension made by trusts 
and syndicates in America and elsewhere. 
Every year in Belgium the number of 
books devoted to economic questions, at one 
time much neglected, increases. At the 
same time Belgians, thanks to the bold 
initiative of Leopold II., have embarked 
on colonial undertakings in the Congo, 
which are at the present time arousing such 
debate among the people and in the Parlia- 
ments of Great Britain and the United 
States. Belgian publicists lose no oppor- 
tunity of defending the work of their king. 
Baron Descamps published recently ‘Afrique 
Nouvelle,’ a detailed description of the 
creation of the Free State of the Congo, 
and a panegyric of the part played by 
Belgium in the country. Ernest Nys, a 
lawyer and councillor of the Cour d’Appel 
of Brussels, and acknowledged in England 
as a master in matters of international law, 
has on his side expounded his ideas in a 
clever treatise, entitled ‘L’ Etat Indépendant 
duCongo et le Droit International,’ which has 
already had the honour of being translated 
into English and German. The same 
specialist has just published the first part 
of a great work on international law, in 
which he deals luminously with principles, 
theories, and facts, which he elucidates in 
an admirable introduction, sketching the 
whole history of the West. In it are 
general surveys worthy of the attention of 
professional as well as of amateur historians. 

‘La Belgique Morale et Politique (1830- 
1900),’ by Maurice Wilmotte, is a vivid 
book, in a stirring and cultivated style. 
It broadly sketches the fluctuations in the 
Liberal and clerical party in Belgium 
during seventy-five years, from which 
stand out the figures of the Belgian 
statesmen Rogier, Frére-Orban, and Bara. 
The author also touches upon conflicts of 
race and of tongues, the Congo question, 
and the advent of Socialism. Guillaum4 
des Marez takes us back to the social 
convulsions of the Middle Ages in his 
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curious work on ‘L’Organisation du Travail 
& Bruxelles au XV° Siécle.’ By dint of 
much searching amongst old documents 
and archives the author has pictured the 
struggle between the fat and the lean of 
400 years ago. Other searchers of archives 
have brought to light thrilling revelations. 
Eugéne Hubert has revived the agonizing 
situation of the scanty Protestant com- 
munity of Tournai in the eighteenth 
century. Michel Huisman describes the 
vigorous attempts of the Belgians of the 
same period to recover their maritime 
commerce by the Compagnie d’Ostende, 
and relates in detail the lamentable history 
of the triumphant jealousy of Holland, 
Great Britain, and France. Two Catholic 
priests have also brought their beautiful 
stones to the edifice of national history: the 
Abbé Sylvain Balau has made a detailed 
study of the sources of history in the province 
of Liége in the Middle Ages, and the Abbé 
F. de Lannoy has carefully traced the 
origins of Belgian independence at the 
Conference of London in 1830-1. Finally 
G. Lecointe, a companion of Adrien de 
Gerlache (who, with his small vessel La 
Belgica, explored the region of the South 
Pole), has published an interesting account 
of this polar expedition in the book entitled 
‘Au Pays des Manchots’; while Joseph 
Halkin has minutely described his travels 
as a student in Eastern Asia. Belgians, at 
one time the most home-loving people of all 
Europe, now feel the necessity of expansion 
in Africa, in Russia, and in China, and their 
literature reflects this curious evolution. 

It is, of course, well known 

FLEMIsh 6 that Belgium is a bilingual 

Fiction country, half Romanic, half 

Germanic, with two literatures. 
The Flemings, who form the larger portion 
of the population, write the same language 
as the Dutch. While the best Belgian 
writers in the French language find their 
public in France, good Flemish writers have 
made their reputation in Holland. Here 
they are even more read than in Belgium, 
where the higher classes prefer French. It 
is likewise in Holland that their works are 
usually published; such has been the case 
with five important novels this year. 

The poet Pol de Mont, of Antwerp, who 
is also an able literary and artistic critic, 
has produced an extraordinary book, the 
scene of which is laid at Antwerp in 
the sixteenth century. ‘De Amman van 
Antwerpen’ (‘The Burgomaster of Ant- 
werp’) is the story of a legendary Bluebeard 
who wished successively to murder his 
seven wives. The author has surrounded this 
somewhat gruesome material with sensuous 
and weird descriptions, but the result 
produced is disconcerting. Herman Teir- 
linck, a young writer already known by his 
brilliant maiden effort, ‘De Wonderbare 
Wereld’ (‘The Wonderful World’), pub- 
lished in 1902, has given us a new volume 
entitled ‘ Het Stille Gesternte’ (‘The Tran- 
quil Constellation’), a singularly penetrating 
picture of the life and sentiments of the 
downtrodden peasants of Flanders. This 
author has yet to find his level, but he will 
succeed. His brilliant precursor, Stijn 
Streuvels (who is, my readers may re- 
member, a baker of West Flanders), has 
already achieved fame in Flemish Belgium 
and in Holland. His success has been 





rapid—almost startling. In a very —_ 
manner, reminding one forcibly of Tolstoy, 
he, too, depicts the peasantry amongst 
whom he has passed all his life. For the 
first time he has published a lengthy 
novel in two volumes: ‘ Minnehandel’ 
(‘Village Love’), a highly coloured and 
fascinating gallery of village /étes, rustic 
dances, and peasant weddings, where the 
amorous couples file past, and, as in the 
‘Kermesse’ of David Teniers, become 
entangled one with the other. It is a work 
full of supple strength and picturesque 
realism. Oyriel Buysse, who made his debut 
some while ago, began with the crude 
realism of Zola in his most brutal works ; 
later he added something of Bourget’s 
manner. ‘Daarna’ (‘After Marriage’) 
se the inmost heart of a young 
usband. A gifted painter, wealthy and 
artistic, he has married a woman who 
does not understand him, and who deceives 
him in the most vulgar manner possible. 
It is one of the finest and the best con- 
structed of this author’s works. 

Mlle. Virginie Loveling has been for 
many years at the head of Flemish litera- 
ture in Belgium. Already famous for her 
charming verse, reminiscent of Uhland and 
Biirger, she first essayed fiction in 1874, 
and during thirty years she has continued 
to produce notable novels, several of which 
are counted among the best Flemish 
prose writings. Her last novel, ‘De Twist- 
appel’ (‘The Apple of Discord’), tells the 
story of the struggle, so frequent in 
Flanders, between a free-thinking father 
and a mother rigidly determined on the 
moral and religious education of their 
child. It is a deeply original work, which 
avoids the perils of the novel with a 
purpose, and delights the reader by its 
freshness, fine observation, and tender 
feeling. 

Last year I mentioned the first volume 
of ‘Kinderspel en Kinderlust in Zuid- 
Nederland’ (‘Children’s Games in Flan- 
ders’), by A. de Cock and Is. Teirlinck. 
Two new volumes have appeared, in which 
the authors study and describe with 
remarkable accuracy and freshness the old 
dances and games which have been per- 
petuated for centuries among the little 
ones. This masterly work, which has 
attracted much attention even in foreign 
countries, marks an epoch in the history of 





folk-lore. Pavut FREpDERICc. 
BOHEMIA. 
Booxs in belles-lettres, as well 
BELLES- as scientific works, increase in 
LETTRES number considerably from year 


to year, but in quality net 
much change is to be seen in comparison 
with the past. In belles-lettres an ever- 
growing endeavour after a modern national 
novel and a raising of the drama, be it on 
historical or social basis, stands in the fore- 
ground. 
As for fine art, we have now 
FINE ARTS got a collection of works by 
Bohemian painters, published 
in costly coloured reproductions by the 
Graphic Society “Union.” The beautiful 
plates by Schwaiger and Hynais are sure 
to find appreciation, even abroad. Our art 
critic Madl, who has just written a series of 





essays under the title ‘ Yesterday and To- 
day,’ is publishing a large work about 
Manes, our famous painter of the nine- 
teenth century, with beautiful reproduc- 
tions. Worthy of note is also a collec- 
tion of drawings, with ornaments and 
decorations, which the arranger of the 
Bohemian department of the Exhibition 
in St. Louis, Mr. Kotéra, is publishing, 
with the title ‘My Pupils’ Work and Mine.’ 
A full description of all the artistic and 
historical subjects in which this kingdom 
is so rich is afforded by the Bohemian Aca- 
demy in a series which has just reached its 
eighteenth volume. 

In fiction, amongst the attempts 
at a modern national novel, 
Simatek’s ‘Hungry Hearts’ 
and Sova’s ‘Expeditions of the Poor’ are 
the most remarkable, especially the latter, 
which has been called by its author ‘a 
chronicle of a lonely student,’’ and has been 
received with warm sympathy. Jirdsek has 
finished his famous tale about the resuscita- 
tion of Bohemian life, the four- volume 
novel ‘U nas,’ which gives the impression 
not only of artistic fiction, but also of real 
historical truth. VY. Vitek presents in his 
stories from ‘The Native Nest’ not only 
memoirs of his own young days, but also 
pictures of general society in those bygone 
times. Rais has written a romance, ‘The 
Orphan’; Stech a novel, ‘Hands of Metal’; 
Kamper another, called ‘The White Love’; 
while a list of older and younger authors 
could be enumerated, who, encouraged by 
the sympathy of the reading public for 
delineations of actual life, have written 
works more extensive than artistically 
faultless. 

Interest in the fully developed novel has 
somewhat impaired the production of short 
stories, although, for instance, the work of 
the well-known satirist V. Dyk, ‘The Weir 
Roars, and other Tales,’ has attracted con- 
siderable attention, and some of the con- 
tents—for instance, ‘ The Doll ’—really excel 
in sharply pointed effects and concise style. 
Another collection of pictures of Moravian 
country life, ‘A Year in a Village,’ by 
Mritik, is not less remarkable. Among the 
youngest novel-writers the following have 
gained deserved sympathy: Theer, by a 
collection, ‘ Under the Tree of Love’; 
Rozek, by his ‘Abysses of Souls’; and 
Lvovic, by his original tales, ‘ Absurd 
Loves,’ ‘Christmas in Greccio,’ and ‘ Melitta’s 
Grove.’ 


FICTION 


In verse Machar has made 
a new sensation by his four 
books of sonnets (‘Summer,’ 
‘Winter,’ ‘Spring,’ and ‘Autumn’), in 
which he treats a great variety of subjects 
in his original and sharply pointed style. 
An unknown writer, who calls himself 
Peter Bezrut, describes with vivid, manly 
accents the physical and moral misery of 
the forsaken and neglected working classes 
in a mining and industrial district. Karasek 
has published poetical reflections, ‘Talks 
with Death’; Holy, a collection of satirical 
verses; and Kvapil, a mournful ‘Andante.’ 
Wide circles of readers have been interested 
by F. X. Prochaska’s ‘Hrad%anské pisnitky’ 
(‘Songs of Hradtany’), which have gone 
through several editions in a short time, 
and owe their popularity as much to their 
lively flow of verse and language as to their 
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patriotic allusions to the ancient fame of 
the royal castle of Prague. 
Unusual is the increase and 
importance of the work done 
by female writers, of whom 
there are many now. The 
feministic movement has gained much 
ground during the last few years, especially 
since the establishment of a girls’ college 
(the Minerva) and the admission of women 
to the university courses, and this develop- 
ment is also to be felt in literature. Besides 
the works of former woman writers, who 
have kept up their reputation this year, 
R. Svobodovaé has written ‘Bypaths of the 
Heart’; Sumin (pseudonym of Mrs. Vrba), 
a novel called ‘Descendants’; Gabriela 
Preissové, two collections, ‘Poppies in 
Corn’ and ‘ Wind-shaken Twigs’; and so 
on. New and not insignificant names are 
to be recorded. Anna Maria (Mrs. TilSova) 
has written seventeen well-conceived and 
well-told stories from real life, and Klas 
(again a pseudonym, for Mrs. Jedlitkova) 
another collection of tales. Even verses 
and attempts at the drama are not want- 
ing, and though they are often primitive, 
even crude, it cannot be denied that they 
are important signs of the value and power 
of the feministic movement. 
The drama has brought out 
THE DRAMA some successful writers. The 
foremost Bohemian poet, Vreh- 
licky, has based a tragedy on the middle ages 
of Bohemian history, ‘ Princes,’ which repre- 
sents in strong lines the horrors of fratri- 
cidal strife for a throne. The play had 
a great success at the National Theatre. 
A sympathetic reception was also given on 
the same stage to a play by the playwright 
of the National Theatre, Kvapil, who got a 
prize from the Bohemian Academy for his 
work. It has the title ‘Clouds,’ and repre- 
sents a young Roman Catholic theologian 
who falls in love with a famous actress, his 
playmate in childhood’s years. He wishes 
to give up his calling and to plunge into the 
battle of life with her at his side; but she, 
though she loves him too, knows him better 
than he does himself. She knows that he 
has not energy enough to fight the diffi- 
culties; she resigns possible happiness, and 
saves him from certain defeat. Another 
play, written by the former director of the 
National Theatre, Fr. A. Subert, has 
attracted attention and interest by the 
timeliness of its subject as well as its in- 
trinsic merits. It touches upon a great 
financial catastrophe which Jately ruined a 
well-known savings bank of Prague. Be- 
sides these dramas, a fantastic versified 
play by Masek may be mentioned, the 
eroine of which, an innkeeper’s daughter 
who had jilted a man, is, on the eve of her 
marriage with another, driven to suicide 
by the apparition of her dead lover. This 
play was very effective on the stage. 
The musical world of Bo- 
hemia has suffered an irre- 
parable loss by the death of 
the famous composer Dvorak, who was so 
often, and with such warm sympathy, wel- 
comed in England, and whose works called 
forth the admiration of the whole world. 
On account of bad health, he had not been 
able to take part in the great musical 
festival held in Prague this spring; but he 
lived to see his last opera, ‘ Armida,’ appear 
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on the stage. The libretto was written by 
Jaroslav Vrchlicky after Tasso’s well-known 
narrative. 

Among scholarly books I 
ARCHEOLOGY must mention Prof. Niederle’s 

extensive work on Slavonic 
antiquities, the first part of which has 
appeared. The learned author brings 
unusual sagacity to the solution of the 
problem of the origin of the Slavonians. 
A manual of Bohemian palwography, 
written by Friedrich, is to be published by 
the Bohemian Academy. 

The first large Bohemian 
GEOGRAPHY geographical atlas is in 
AND TRAVEL course of publication, under 

the care of Prof. Metelka. 
An instructive book on the philosophy of 
the present time has been written by Fr. 
Krejti; and travels are described by the 
two foremost Bohemian globetrotters, Vraz 
taking his readers to China, while Korensky 
gives them pictures of Australia. 
Bibliography has made some 
effective advance lately. J. 
Truhlé% has in the press an 
extensive catalogue of the 
Latin and Bohemian manuscripts of the 
University library, and the Bohemian Aca- 
demy has begun to publish a minute biblio- 
graphy of current Bohemian literature from 
1902 onwards, under the editorship of Dr. 
Tobolka. V. Trx1z. 


BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY 





DENMARK. 


Tue last year has, like its predecessors, 
added to our literature a great number of 
new books in all branches of literature. 
Though the purchasers of books are getting 
fewer, the number of those who write is 
constantly growing. The novel, as usual, 
is the most popular form among them; but 
the most valuable productions of the year 
belong to other fields. 

As for fiction, it is worth 
noticing that the taste for the 
historical novel is still strong. 
It is easier to treat a story where the materials 
are provided than to invent and construct. 
The writers of historical novels seek their 
“motives”? in many fields, from many 
different times and countries. Inspired 
by the Bible-Babel literature, two romancers 
have this year gone as far back as old 
Assyria. Two novels bear on their title- 
page the name of Babylon (Babel). There 
is something, indeed, to inspire the imagina- 
tion of the poet in the traditions and legends 
of those Eastern peoples—a whole culture, 
like an earlier Pompeii, buried under the 
sand, to be unveiled—an age of blood and 
lust and dream to revive. But only the 
touch of a poet can make “a dead, dis- 
embowelled mystery’’ move, and force the 
winged monster to speak its secrets. This 
has been the good luck of a young poet, 
Niels Hoffmeyer, who in his book ‘ Baby- 
lon’ bas given us a most noteworthy human 
document. It is a book of high aim and 
high mark. The author has aimed at 
making us live some few days of Babylon’s 
life at the time when it had reached 
its deepest degradation and the invisible 
hand had sealed its fate and written its 
doom on the wall. We see its mighty 
temples, its streets, its taverns, the last 
shadow—King Nabunahid raging in mad 
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revels, and shivering with a prevision of 
his fall—and we almost smell the air of 
the mighty town. A little love story 
between a young Israelite and a Baby- 
lonian girl gives the necessary stir to the 
tale; and when the girl, in the boy’s 
absence, is taken to Bel-Marduk’s great 
temple and consecrated as a priestess to 
the god, the boy is inconsolable, until he 
conceives a daring plan to creep into the 
temple for a look at his childhood’s lost 
love. Nothing can surpass in vividness 
the picture of the interior of the temple 
and the experiences of young Talmai there, 
where each step may be into the jaws of 
death. Finally he ascends to the little 
room at the very top of the temple, and 
is reunited with his long-lost love on the 
night when, in the highest ecstasy, she 
expects the god (Bel-Marduk), for whom 
at their meeting she mistakes him. 
Then, conforming to the ordinance and 
rites of the country, they are burnt 
together in a great furnace. The sub- 
ject is daring, but the author has 
splendidly succeeded in converting the 
facts of history into poetry. Sienkiewicz 
may have given him some hints in his 
‘Quo Vadis?’ and perhaps ‘Babylon’ 
would not have seen the light if it had 
not been for this teacher; but ‘Babylon’ 
is, in my opinion, a better book, more har- 
monious and powerful in its construction. 
The other book I mentioned, Carl Kohl’s 
‘Babel,’ is—comparatively at least—only 
a mass of dead facts and dead bones. 

Another historical novel of some interest, 
though not by any means so powerful, is 
by P. Fr. Rist, ‘Lasse Mansson,’ which 
derives its subject from our homely fields, 
while the action passes on the little Danish 
island of Falster, during the Swedish in- 
vasion of Denmark in 1658-60. The period 
is one of the darkest of our whole history, 
and one which has left the deepest impres- 
sion. The whole country was in the hands 
of the Swedish King Charles X., and if he 
had succeeded in conquering the capital 
the kingdom would have been lost. The 
author presents a trustworthy picture of 
that time and its events as seen from a 
small Danish country village. But what 
makes the charm of the book is the love 
story of two fugitives, a Swedish dragoon 
and a Danish peasant girl, who seek a 
refuge in the forest—the great, wild forest 
of those days, of which a most effective 
picture is included. And on this background 
he has painted the tender and pathetic 
love of two simple, primitive souls. It 
is the story of Paul and Virginia again, 
but dressed in other garments and speaking 
another language. 

Another kind of novel is the novel 
which treats of ‘‘la vie intime.” Very 
often it is highly fashionable, modern to 
the core, a little frivolous, but relieved by 
touches of bitterness. It is a literature 
which is without belief in any sense, worldly- 
wise, sensitive, artistic—that is the word. 
Anatole France is the prophet and the 
master of this style. I think I mentioned 
in my last year’s survey Svend Leopold, 
in whose ‘Den Store Eros’ (‘The Great 
Eros’), a satire of modern social life, 
everything is delicate but empty, stylish 
but heartless. And such things are, per- 
haps, apt to be repulsive, because one feels 
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so little the distance between the author 
and the world at which he sneers. Some- 
what in the same line is the ‘Sidste Kamp’ 
(‘Last Struggle’) of Otto Rungs, a book 
which is, I should say, influenced by French 
authors. The author, who is young, and a 
new-comer in Jbelles-lettres, has undertaken 
the task of showing the extermination of 
the aristocracy in our democratic time. 
His development of the fate of two descend- 
ants of noble blood who lack means and 
have to battle their way through the world 
is a chapter of the greatest warfare of the 
present day—that between the aristocracy 
and the struggling democracy, seen as a 
mere economic movement. The book is well 
written, and with much art, but it is hardly 
accurate in its pictures of our aristocratic and 
military circles. Everything seems arranged 
and dressed to serve the purpose. 

Then there are the tales from the country 
and from the life of the lower classes. Here 
I notice a book, ‘Sind’ (‘Mind’), by a 
younger author and priest, Jacob Knudsen. 
The scene is laid in Jutland, and the principal 
person is a young man—a well-to-do peasant 
—who is not able to master his temper, and 
in consequence of this fault quarrels with 
everybody, even his best friends. At last 
he falls out with the law, and kills its 
representative, a man who, for different 
reasons, hates him as an enemy; and then 
he is shot. Such things seldom happen in 
this kingdom, never with such a man and 
in similar circumstances. The whole psycho- 
logy of the book is impossible ; but there is 
much of value in it, much of local tone and 
colour, though in a rather impossible dialect, 
which is not Jutlandic and not Danish. 

The religious novel in modern shape also 
holds its place in the literature of to-day. 
Miss Ingeborg Maria Sick’s ‘ Helligt 
Egtestab’ (‘Sacred Wedlock’) caused some 
sensation on account of its attack on the 
present marriage system, and defence of 
separation in the case of unions not 
founded on nature’s law (true love). 
Another book of some value is the 
‘Strandfogdens Datter’ (‘The Daughter 
of the Coastguard’) of N. P. Madsen. 
This gives a description of the ‘holy 
fishermen” on the west coast of Jutland 
and their sufferings from unholy and 
rather quarrelsome worldliness, and their 
success, in spite of opposition and 
wrangling, in ruling the country. This 
story is, broadly, true. Our ‘“‘Indre 
Mission ” is the strongest movement of the 
day, and especially powerful on the west 
coast among the poor fishermen of that 
dangerous and weatherbeaten region. 

In philosophy I must mention 
PuILosopHy the ‘Modern Philosophers’ of 

Harald Hoéffding, an appen- 
dix to his great ‘ History of Modern Philo- 
sophy,’ of which a second edition has just 
been published. The author is a pupil of 
Spencer, a moderate idealist. In the pre- 
sent book he deals with Wundt, Bradley, 
Nietzsche, and others. 

The memoirs of our great 
HISTORY AND merchant king Tietgen, the 
BIOGRAPHY founder of the Great Northern 

Telegraphic System, have 
recently appeared. The author died a year 
ago. They are not exactly what people 


expected ; nevertheless, they contain things 
of general interest. 





The most important work of 
ARCHEOLOGY later years in Denmark un- 

doubtedly is Prof. L. Wim- 
mer’s book on the runic monuments of 
the country, which now, with the publica- 
tion of the first half of the fourth volume, 
is drawing near its close. The work was 
begun in 1895 with a volume which 
gave’ a full description of all the historic 
runic monuments of Denmark. In 1901 
followed a second volume, in which were 
described the rest of the runic stones in 
Jutland and on the Danish islands, with the 
exception of Bornholm. The third volume, 
the contents of which the author has ready, 
will treat of the runic monuments of Born- 
holm and Skane, which, it will be remem- 
bered, formerly was a part of Denmark. 
The publication of this volume, however, 
will be postponed till the fourth is 
finished. The first part of this, which has 
lately seen the light, contains memorials of 
a later time, which cannot properly be 
called runic, describing tombstones with 
engraved inscriptions and other monuments 
from churchyards and burial - grounds, 
inscriptions on baptismal fonts, church 
bells, and censers. The ingenious author, 
whose conscientious accuracy keeps pace 
with his learning, has personally studied 
at different times every monument which 
he has described, and has succeeded 
in reading rather doubtful inscriptions, 
while, with the historic runic stones as 
starting-point, he has fixed the chronological 
order of each monument. Therefore his 
work must become a standard collection for 
some time to come, even if it should be neces- 
sary to supplement it with such new inscrip- 
tions as may be found. The excellent 
illustrations by Prof. J. Magnus Petersen 
must be mentioned as an essential part of 
the scheme, as they give the reader an 
insight into the actual matter of the collec- 
tion. ALFRED IPsEN. 





FRANCE. 


Ar the outset of this review of the literary 
year I have again to note the variety of 
works and talent to be dealt with. It is no 
longer the age of a well-disciplined, well- 
ordered literature preserved by foreseeing 
regulations from the perils of individualism. 
Several French writers do not cease to 
deplore the fact, which must be again 
recorded, that we have no new school to 
replace the old. There are as many schools 
as artists. Should we regret it? Not so 
much as some would wish to do. All 
schools, like all systems, are necessarily 
restrictive. Our literature needs neither 
a new school nor a new formula. It needs 
nothing but original and genuine talent, and 
that this is not lacking in France at the 
present moment this rapid review of the 
literary movement will sufficiently prove. 

No one will dispute the fact 


DRAMA that in the production of 
the drama France is well to 
the fore. M. Jules Claretie informs me 


that every year four or five new plays are 
produced at the Comédie Frangaise, and 
that on an average three manuscripts a day 
are received—in other words, more than a 
thousand plays are submitted in the course 
of the year. We have, therefore, an enor- 
mous number of dramatic authors. I might, 





perhaps, say that we have too many. 
Fortunately for the readers of the Atheneum 
and for me, my task is only to mention 
those works of merit which have been 
thought worthy of production and which 
are known. 

Honour where honour is due. I must 
first note the great success of ‘ La Sorciére’ 
by M. Victorien Sardou. The author, who 
has added yet another triumph to his long 
dramatic career, has not derived his subject 
from history. But though the adventures 
which he relates are invented, the surround- 
ings in which they are enacted, the manners, 
the general atmosphere, and the scenery are 
true to life. 

MM. Lavedan and Lendtre in ‘ Varennes’ 
have, on the other hand, scrupulously fol- 
lowed history. They have reconstructed the 
past so skilfully that their play deserved the 
extreme favour with which it was received. 
It seems, indeed, no easy task to build up a 
thrilling play, capable of interesting and 
retaining the attention of the public, from 
such material as the well-known episode of 
the flight of Louis XVI. and his arrest 
at Varennes. MM. Lavedan and Lenitre, 
to their credit be it said, have solved this 
difficulty. MM. de Caillavet, Robert de 
Flers, and Jeoffrin have also taken the sub- 
ject of their play, ‘La Montansier,’ from 
history, but with less success. In it the 
story is set forth of the comédienne whose 
adventures amused the frivolous under 
Louis XVI., the Revolution, the Consulate, 
and the Empire. M. Paul Hervieu, who 
last year sought the elements of a great 
success in the story of the Revolution, has 
returned to contemporary life, of which he 
is one of the most conscientious and effective 
portrayers. ‘Le Dédale,’ which he pro- 
duced at the Comédie Francaise, is a 
most interesting play, bordering, perhaps, 
rather on melodrama than on psycho- 
logic or philosophic drama. The main 
theme of ‘ Le Dédale,’ like that of ‘ L’Em- 
preinte,’ is the idea of the eternal vassalage 
of woman. This distinguished but unequal 
play unfortunately somewhat recalls ‘Le 
Berceau,’ by M. Brieux, and ‘Le Passé,’ 
by M.de Porto-Riche. M. Maurice Donnay, 
with ‘Le Retour de Jérusalem,’ and M. 
Albert Guinon, with ‘ Décadence,’ also find 
their subject in the present. The incidents 
which surround M. Donnay’s work are well 
known. In several articles and interviews 
the author asserted his intention, in writing 
‘Le Retour de Jérusalem,’ of remaining 
impartial and of not taking either side; but 
even the title of his play could hardly fail 
to excite political passion. M. Donnay tries 
to prove that there exists between the Jewish 
and the Aryan races so ingrained a dis- 
cord, such a profound divergence of ideas 
and of sentiments, that the union of two 
beings belonging to these dissimilar races 
is doomed to unhappiness, and leads by 
an inevitable descent to rupture, if not 
hate, so that all fusion between them is 
chimerical and detrimental. The piece by 
M. Albert Guinon, ‘ Décadence,’ which was 
forbidden by the Censor, whose ban 
was removed after the representation of 
‘Le Retour de Jérusalem,’ is closely allied 
to that play. M. Albert Guinon portrays 
the conflict of two races, representatives of 
which he chooses from among the French 
nobility and cosmopolitan class. A less 
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serious, less perilous problem is approached 
by MM. Alfred Capus and Emmanuel Aréne 
in their comedy ‘L’Adversaire.’ It is a 
meritorious work, witty and sufficiently 
dramatic, but not very novel in theme. 
M. Capus’s productions, even, or perhaps 
especially, when they are partly the work 
of M. Aréne, are mingled here and there 
with some bitterness. But they always 
arrive at conclusions which are full of 
pleasant optimism. M. Abel Hermant in 
‘L’Esbrouffe’ reaches a less consoling 
conclusion. This curious comedy, full of 
piquant or tragic situations, bears a vulgar 
name, not yet admitted into the dic- 
tionary of the Academy. It is a name 
borrowed from Parisian argot, which 
signifies an insolent and imperturb- 
able calm. M. Abel Hermant’s comedy, 
like M. Marcel Prévost’s ‘La plus Faible,’ 
depicts scenes from contemporary life, or, 
as a disciple of Zola has said, gives us a 
‘‘slice of realism.” M. Jean Moréas with 
‘Iphigénie,’ M. Jacques Richepin with 
‘ Falstaff,’ transport us to the bygone past ; 
they have sought the subject of their plays 
not in modern life or observation, but in 
the works of famous pioneers. M. Jean 
Moréas’s aim has been, if not to translate 
faithfully the work of Euripides, at any rate 
to be, like Racine, inspired by him. The 
work is noble and elevated. There is truly 
in this play a fragrance of antique grace. 
M. Jacques Richepin, in ‘ Falstaff,’ has 
done with Shakespeare what Plautus and 
Terence did with Menander. From two 
of Shakspeare’s dramas, by clever selec- 
tion and combination, he has constructed 
a play which, though it is rather 
lengthy, is well sustained and sufficiently 
interesting. ‘Falstaff’ is drawn from cer- 
tain parts of ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ 
and of ‘Henry IV.’ I should like, before 
leaving the dramatic productions of the 
year, to note the extraordinary and well- 
deserved success on a Parisian stage of Mr. 
Pinero’s ‘Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ which 
has attained, by right of conquest, a place 
in the front rank of international pro- 
grammes. 
As regards poetry the year 
has been most fertile; in- 
deed, with such a number of 
volumes of verse before him, the critic is 
almost tempted to cry, ‘‘It is too much!” 
Poets arouse much comment by their grand 
doings. Every day they form fresh schools 
and new poetical journals; they hold riotous 
meetings and congresses, even forming 
syndicates and mutual societies. They find 
printers who no doubt get paid, publishers 
who apparently do not all become bank- 
rupt. Statistics demonstrate the production 
of from twelve to fifteen volumes of verse 
er week. Poets in France are not mori- 
und either from poverty or exhaustion. 
Mile. Héléne Vacaresco has given us a 
volume of poetry entitled ‘Lueurs et 
Flammes.’ M. Jacques Normand is exclu- 
sively, jealously, aggressively Parisian. 
Paris is his song, his speciality. His 
last volume, ‘Les Visions Sincéres,’ con- 
tains several short Parisian sketches, 
seasoned, by way of salt, with a pinch of 
hilosophy. M. Clovis Hugues also pub- 
shes a new collection of poetry, ‘Les 
Roses du Laurier.’ His odes are most 
correct in design, but they have the defects 
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of their qualities— an inexhaustible and 
generous abundance. In fact, the perusal 
of these strophes of ten verses is rather 
monotonous. The stanzas are graceful, but 
affected; therein lies the weakness of this 
poet. Perhaps the same might be said of 
M. Henri de Régnier, who has given us ‘ La 
Cité des Eaux.’ Each piece is exquisite, 
but each is too much like its neighbour. 
Indeed, all these collectors of cadences and 
imagery end in so closely resembling one 
another that it is difficult to distinguish 
whether the sonnet is signed by the Par- 
nassian Léonce Depont or the symbolist 
Henri de Régnier. M. Jacques Langlois, 
who has published ‘La Chanson des 
Champs,’ evidently inclines towards M. 
Henri de Régnier. He seems more alive 
to the innate charm of things than to their 
splendour. What appeals to him most, 
and he interprets best, is not the uproar 
of Nature, but her silences. In that 
he resembles the delightful author 
of ‘Médailles d’Argile.’ Several other 
poets seek their inspiration elsewhere—in 
patriotic love, in the great memories of our 
national history. I speak of MM. Jean 
Renouard, Paul Harel, Gaston Armelin, 
Zidler. M. Renouard’s collection extols the 
remembrance of the family home, pure love, 
the joys of the hearth. It is a happy in- 
spiration. If not gifted with genius suf- 
ficiently original or great to startle the uni- 
verse, the poet does well at first to confine 
his dreams to the borders of his own country. 
Such appears to have been M. Paul Harel’s 
ambition, for in ‘Heures Lointaines’ he 
sings the praises of his Normandy and en- 
dears it to us. M. Gaston Armelin, the 
author of ‘L’Archange des Batailles,’ is 
a young poet with a vivid imagination, 
impregnated with the picturesque feudal 
idea, and with suggestions, also, of Hugo, 
the Seer. M. Gustave Zidler, the author 
of ‘Terre Divine,’ has not such a wealth 
of imagination; he does not fly so high, 
but at any rate never loses himself in the 
clouds. 

This year again fiction has 
been the dominating class of 
French literature. To make a 
judicious choice from this immense output 
is difficult. 

M. Melchior de Vogué published during 
the course of the year a novel bearing the 
title ‘Le Maitre de la Mer.’ His writings 
belong to a class of their own. In common 
with all novels of the same description they 
include plot and combinations of events, but 
to that they add yet another and more rare 
quality—they are impregnated, one might 
even say saturated, with ideas. M. de 
Vogué’s mind teems with ideas on social and 
other problems of to-day. Throughout the 
whole of his last work this concern never 
leaveshim. His book brings forward one of 
the most vital questions of modern life—the 
conflict between two forces, militarism and 
patriotism on the one hand, ever demanding 
fresh worlds to conquer, so that the national 
flag may be planted thereon ; on the other the 
exclusively practical spirit, which trades 
with gold rather than sentiments. M. Paul 
Bourget has not, as he did last year in 
‘L’Etape,’ attacked any serious or trouble- 
some problem. ‘L’Eau Profonde,’ which 
he has published, is a collection of short 
stories permeated with a penetrating melan- 
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choly. In them the author analyzes trage- 
dies of conscience. 

By the side of the famous author of 
‘L’Etape’ it is fitting to place M. He 
Bordeaux, a young writer who has fulfilled 
the promise of his début. ‘La Peur de 
Vivre’ is a fine work, not merely because 
of the virile and suggestive maxims which 
abound in it, but because of the delightful 
personalities in which the author has 
endeavoured to incarnate his grand ideas. 
M. Henry Bordeaux loves the country and 
understands it—he excels in reproducing its 
atmosphere. M. René Bazin, the new Aca- 
demician, in his book ‘ Récits de la Plaine 
et de la Montagne,’ has gathered some 
lively notes of travel, of impressions received, 
and much fine characterization—in a word, 
sketches in which nature and the human 
soul are vividly reproduced and reflected 
with a masterly touch. In him are com- 
bined all the qualities of the writer— 
shrewdness of observation, brilliant and 
luminous coloration, deep feeling, and even 
the ironical touch which gives added charm. 
The varied and original series of novels by 
MM. “J. H. Rosny” has recently been 
enriched by a new work of real interest, 
‘Le Docteur Harambur.’ It is a modern 
tragedy, treated in a manner at once con- 
vincing and scientific MM. Paul and 
Victor Margueritte in ‘La Commune’ ter- 
minate their masterly series ‘‘ Une Epoque.” 
In this last volume, which in itself con- 
stitutes an independent and thrilling story, 
one seems actually present at each event 
of the poignant drama of passion and 
death. The intense interest of the novel, 
based on trustworthy documentary evi- 
dence, makes ‘La Commune’ a work of 
the first class —one whose disclosures 
have been warmly debated because they 
throw much fresh light on that still 
little-known period. M. de Régnier, in 
‘Bon Plaisir,’ has taken his subject from 
the camp life of the aristocracy in the 
seventeenth century. As M. Paul Adam, 
imitating Chateaubriand, describes the 
irruption of the Cossacks into France, so 
M. de Régnier relates the campaigns of 
Luxembourg and of Villars in Flanders or 
the Meuse valley. M. Paul Adam is more 
weighty, and M. de Régnier more witty; 
but they nevertheless fulfil the same 
mission—they both superstitiously preserve 
the traditions created by Chateaubriand 
and Walter Scott. It is evident that in 
‘Bon Plaisir’ M. de Régnier has attempted 
a work of romantic archeology. All the 
moral and physical ugliness of the great 
century, all its pettinesses, are revealed to 
us in their nakedness in ‘Bon Plaisir,’ 
ransacked and exhibited in a polished, but 
not altogether unaffected manner. M. Charles 
Foley has also devoted his attention 
to the portrayal of an already distant 
epoch in ‘Guilleri Guilloré.’ This, his 
latest work, is a real romance of chivalry 
in modern guise. It is a tissue of marvel- 
lous adventures and heroic sentiments, the 
delightful offspring of an honest imagina- 
tion, an epitome, as it were, of Walter 
Scott. With M. Henri de Régnier I should 
like to couple in this review M. Pierre 
Louys, whose gifts have a distinct affinity 
with those of the author of ‘Bon Plaisir.’ 
M. Lous is one of the most fortunate of 
our young writers. He became famous at a 
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bound, when he was not yet thirty years 
of age, and attained in publishing ‘ Aphro- 
dite’ the reputation which so many others 
pursue in vain, or only obtain at the cost 
of the most strenuous effort. In truth, 
M. Loujs is possessed of uncommon talent, 
all doubt of which would be dispelled 
on opening ‘Sanguines,’ another invoca- 
tion of those pagan graces which he has 
always favoured. The stories of which this 
volume is composed are of unequal merit. 
That which opens it is a splendid narrative, 
equalling in prose the grandest efforts of 
Victor Hugo and of Leconte de Lisle. 

I have remarked that fiction remains our 
most favoured form, that we have too many 
novelists, and that they are prolific to an 
excessive degree. It would be only too 
easy for me to prove this by giving a list of 
titles of the novels which appeared during 
the course of the year. I should not, how- 
ever, like to pass over in silence a few 
books which, without having constituted 
what we should call literary events, deserve 
the consideration of readers: I mean the 
works of M. Fernand Dacre, M. André 
Lichtenberger, M. Réné Fath, and M. G. 
d’Azambuja. M. Fernand Dacre in ‘La 
Race’ attacks and solves questions of the 
most poignant interest. He has woven 
into his narrative a condensed and 
triumphant criticism of internationalist 
theories. M. André Lichtenberger is the 
psychologist of women and children. He 
has given us ‘Portraits d’Aieules,’ an 
original and distinguished work. ‘Le 
Vertige Passionnel,’ by M. Réné Fath, is 
a story of strong passions, in which, by 
means of a series of very bold situations, 
the reader is led up to a climax of somewhat 
raixed morality. M. d’Azambuja in ‘Trois 
Dots’ teaches us by what tricks of love, of 
chance—by what sudden turns in the wheel 
of modern social evolution—marriages are 
brought about in our time. This book, with 
its strong literary and moral tone, is praise- 
worthy alike for matter and form. 

It is evident, then, that of all classes of 
French literature to-day fiction is the most 
prolific. But at this point the public begins 
to manifest some signs of satiety, and turns 
with a curiosity which increases every 
year towards historical works, memoirs, 
and autobiographies. All such writings are 
eagerly welcomed, and must indeed be 
mediocre to obtain no success. Yes; it 
almost seems as though the public were 
weary of fiction, and appreciated the 
certainty of truth which these narratives 
and descriptions offer. It seems, also, that 
the esthetic education of the public has 
reached such a pitch that it can now extract 
for itself whatever possibilities of literary 
pleasure the raw material may contain, and 
that it prefers to do such work rather than 
receive it ready-made from a skilled artist. 
And however small the harvest, the effort 
made, as well as the result attained, gives 
satisfaction. 

All M. Masson’s books on 
Napoleon and his family have 
been read with infinite in- 
terest, and sometimes even passion; but 
naturally ‘ Napoléon et son Fils’ has been 
looked for with the utmost impatience. 
We have been expecting in this book to 
sound the depths of Napoleon’s heart, and 
our expectations have not been disappointed. 


HISTORY 





It is not a book on Napoleon that M. Masson 
gives us, but a book on Napoleon as father, 
as modified by his hope of becoming a father, 
and by his paternity. 4 propos of this work 
I must again mention the persistent demand 
of the French public for historical works deal- 
ing with the Directoire, the Consulate, and 
the First Empire. M. Frédéric Masson is not 
the only one to cater for the public taste in 
this respect. M. Albert Sorel, in his sixth 
volume, ‘L’Europe et la Révolution,’ tells 
the story of the relations between France 
and the rest of Europe from 20 Brumaire 
to December 2nd, 1802. ‘True to his 
methods, M. Albert Sorel brings before us 
the men who made the events, and makes 
them speak for themselves. This new 
volume demonstrates the utter impossibility 
of Bonaparte’s maintaining peace by the 
conquests of 1802. M. Gilbert Stenger’s 
curiosity attracts him also to the same 
period of our history in his new production, 
‘La Société Francaise pendant le Consulat.’ 
He attempts neither a discussion of facts nor 
the clearing up of doubtful historical points, 
but paints his picture from the testimony of 
newspapers, memoirs, and brochures pub- 
lished under the Consulate. The book 
abounds in anecdote, while details of 
manners and situation are brought into 
relief. Cardinal Mathieu makes in ‘ Le Con- 
cordat de 1801’ a study of one of the Acts 
of the First Consul most significant in its 
results. Many books and much discussion 
have accumulated round the difficult ques- 
tion of the Concordat. In fact, nothing is 
more conflicting than the judgments pro- 
nounced on the work of Bonaparte and 
Pius VII. Rarely have the passions been 
more freely allowed to run riot. Cardinal 
Mathieu does not introduce us to any new 
documents in his work; but we find there 
‘‘set forth, without adulation and without 
hate, the whole story of the birth of the 
Concordat.” The work is, in fact, an 
impartial judgment on the Act which for a 
hundred years has regulated the relations 
of Church and State in France. M. Henri 
Lion in ‘Le Président Hénault’ takes us 
further back. In this study, treated in the 
somewhat methodical and precise method of 
the untversitaires, we have brought before 
us the sparkling, witty libertinage of 
Louis XYV.’s reign. M. Lion introduces 
us to Madame du Deffand, to Mile. de 
Lespinasse, and to the light verse, the 
gallantries, and Jiatsons of the day. M. le 
Comte d’Haussonville has carried further 
his trustworthy and polished work on the 
‘Duchesse de Bourgogne et |’Alliance 
Savoyarde sous Louis XIV.’ After the 
days of gay prosperity come the years 
of trial in his story—the agonies of the 
war of the Spanish succession. A cloud 
falls over Versailles and the brilliant 
splendours of the old monarchy, and 
expiation is begun. I cannot mention in 
this literary sketch all the historical works 
which deserve to retain the attention of the 
public. I should like, however, to note— 
for it would be an injustice not to do so— 
the remarkable productions of MM. Ernest 
Daudet, Dauphin Meunier, and Paul Cottin. 
M. Ernest Daudet, with ‘ Une Vie d’Ambas- 
sadrice au Siécle Dernier: la Princesse de 
Lieven,’ introduces us to the social circle in 
which this princess moved for fifty years, 
playing the part of Egeria with inimitable 





skill. This biography has all the charm 
of romance, but it has, further, the incom- 
parable interest of an historical work. M. 
Paul Cottin edits the ‘Lettres 4 Julie de 
Mirabeau.’ This is a particularly interest- 
ing publication. A lawyer whose works 
command respect has collaborated with 
M. Dauphin Meunier, with the result 
that the ‘Lettres 4 Julie’ is a model of 
historical criticism. The impression of 
Mirabeau which one gathers from this col- 
lection is very different from the character 
with which this remarkable man has been 
usually credited. M. Paul Cottin devotes 
yet another book to the celebrated orator, 
‘Sophie de Monnier et Mirabeau.’ It is a 
virile and substantial study, composed with 
the help of unedited documents. 

A fact which we never weary 
of stating here is that literary 
criticism is either dying or 
dead. In the second half of the nineteenth 
century it exercised an important influence 
on literary production. It no longer held 
up to writers a fixed ideal upon which they 
were to model their efforts; but it formed 
rather a channel through which flowed the 
results, the hypotheses, or the methods of 
history, philosophy, and science. Literature 
looked to criticism for the means of putting 
itself in touch with the latest requirements 
of the mind. This kind of criticism had its 
hour of glory, but is now at the point of 
death—I dare hardly say it is dead. We 
still have illustrious critics, but they are 
silent—or, to be more accurate, they 
abandon literature to its fate, which is, 
perhaps, to be relegated to a second place 
at times of political or social crises. M. 
Jules Lemaitre sacrifices literature to poli- 
tics, and no longer writes graceful fan- 
tasies on recent publications. M. Faguet, 
who always carefully abstains from 
generalizations as from erudition and from 
anecdote, continues his curious character 
studies. This year, for example, he makes 
a study of Nietzsche; but as a matter 
of fact M. Faguet is not strictly a 
literary critic. Philosophy, sociology, and 
history interest him just as much as 
literature. He devotes himself to the 
revelation and definition of moral beings as 
demonstrated by their works. 

M. Ferdinand Bruneticre, who brings to 
the study of literature the temperament of 
a fighter and orator, a rare power of ab- 
straction, of logic, and of synthesis, carries 
his wilitant spirit into the religious and 
social camp. His ‘Cing Lettres sur Ernest 
Renan’ reveal the true logician, the con- 
troversialist who knows all the moves 
of his opponent, and the just and en- 
lightened Christian. M. Brunetiére is not 
only a writer and a born critic, but also 
an orator whose power is much dreaded by 
his opponents. Should any doubt the 
quality of M. Bruneticre’s remarkable gifts, 
let them but open his latest work, ‘ Discours 
de Combat.’ All the great problems which 
agitate contemporary thought are here 
considered in masterly style. 

We boast, at any rate, clever and learned 
authoritative representatives of the history 
of literature. There is first M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiére, who has begun the ‘ Histoire 
de la Littérature Francaise Classique,’ and 
then M. Frédéric Loliée, who has written 
the ‘ Histoire des Littératures Comparées.’ 
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This was much wanted. It was an under- 
taking requiring vast courage, much 
erudition, an untiring patience, a methodical 
mind, and a liking for undertakings of 
great length — these are the qualities 
which M. Loliée has shown in this his 
latest work. M. Edouard Schuré also deals 
with general literature in ‘ Précurseurs et 
Révoltés.’ It is a series of studies of the 
poets, thinkers, and artists. Shelley, Nietz- 
sche, Ada Negri, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, 
Gobineau, and Gustave Moreau are brought 
before us successively in these pages. M. 
Schuré is also the author of a ‘Histoire 
du Lied, ou la Chanson Populaire en Alle- 
magne.’ He traces the curious evolution of 
the folk-song in Germany, with its vivid 
and sincere inspirations, its simple grace, 
its brutal energy and varied rhythms. I 
should also like to mention the work of a 
clever writer, ‘ Les Prédicateurs de la 
Scéne,’ by M. Francois Veuillot. The 
author studies from the moral standpoint 
the trend of modern thought as depicted in 
the most favourably received of modern 
plays. 

M. Ribot, the author of celebrated books 
on ‘Les Maladies de la Volonté,’ ‘Les 
Maladies de la Mémoire,’ remarkable for 
their rigorous precision of research, lately 
invited psychologists to place ideology on 
an experimental basis. To this class of 
studies belong two works recently pub- 
lished: ‘L’Origine des Idées éclairée par la 
Science du Langage,’ by M. Paul Regnaud, 
and ‘Le Sentiment du Beau et le Sentiment 
Poétique,’ by M. Marcel Braunschvig. The 
aim of the former work is to show the 
reason for and the usage of the method, 
which consists in seeking in words, with 
the help of etymology, the original idea of 
the things to which they apply. M. Marcel 
Braunschvig, in ‘Le Sentiment du Beau et 
le Sentiment Poétique,’ studies poetry from 
the esthetic standpoint. He divides «s- 
thetics in general into as many divisions of 
eestheticism as there are different arts. His 
field of observation is the human soul, and 
he only leaves it to probe still further to 
the physiological foundations of the facts of 
conscience, and to raise himself up to the 
realm of metaphysics. 

M. Lucien Arréat, in ‘Le Sentiment 
Religieux en France,’ attacks a very press- 
ing problem. Like the true philosopher 
he is, the author of ‘Le Sentiment Religieux’ 
is not content with superficialities ; he pene- 
trates the inmost recesses of the French 
heart, which he has helped to fathom by 
means of a question paper to which there 
have been numerous replies. M. Victor de 
Swarte’s ‘ Descartes, Directeur Spirituel,’ is 
certainly a somewhat less real study, but 
one which is full of interest. No position 
would seem less easily adapted to the 
character and philosophy with which Des- 
cartes is usually credited than that of 
Spiritual director. M. de Swarte’s book 
has had a great success, not only with the 
philosopher’s own friends, but also with the 
entire educated public. 

In the foremost rank of books 
of travel must be placed the 
beautiful work of M. le Comte 
Festetics de Tolna, ‘ Vers |’Ecueil de Mini- 
coy.’ It is more fascinating than any novel, 
although it is well authenticated as a 
scientific work. The author knows how 
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to observe, and how to describe what he 
has seen; he instructs and charms at the 
same time. It might be said, too, that 
nothing in fiction can surpass the variety, 
the unexpectedness, or the tragic intensity 
of the events which are related in the book 
by M. Léon Roches, which has just been 
republished by M. Oarraby. It would be 
difficult to imagine a more singular or 
attractive personality than that of Léon 
Roches, who was at various times private 
secretary to Abd-el-Kader, friend and 
collaborateur of Bugeaud, student of Moham- 
medan theology at Kairouan, and pilgrim 
to Mecca. He is a born writer, simple, 
frank, natural, and one who knows how to 
invest his stories with all the interest 
of life. I should not like to close this 
hasty review of books of travel without 
mentioning the beautiful book to which 
Mile. Lucie Félix-Faure has given the 
magic title ‘Méditerranée.’ In it she 
abandons herself to the intoxication of 
reminiscence. Each spot, each island, each 
port, each noted town, each monument, 
awakens in her well-stored brain the 
fragrance of harmonious memory. 

If in this review of the literary pro- 
duction of the year I look for any general 
movement, I notice nearly everywhere—in 
fiction, the drama, and in other branches 
of intellectual activity a very marked 
tendency towards the study of social pro- 
blems. Literature is influenced by the 
revival which seems to be affecting the 
social, moral, and political world. 

JuLEs PRAvVIEUX. 





GERMANY. 
THE great successes of the 


DRAMA Berlin stage within the last 
twelve months have been 
Goethe’s ‘Gotz von Berlichingen’ and 


Lessing’s ‘Minna von Barnhelm.’ No 
doubt the unusually large number of 
performances secured by these two plays 
was partly due to the artistic manner in 
which they were presented. What with 
costumes and decorations, the managers 
succeeded in producing a wonderfully life- 
like and effective picture of the past, and 
the public has at length grown tired of 
seeing the stage, that mirror of the world, 
occupied exclusively by characters of the 
present day. But the causes of this astonish- 
ing classical success are by no means fully 
explained by this single and, as it may be 
called, adventitious circumstance. 

Since its golden age in the eighteenth 
century German literature has never been 
satisfied with the mere portrayal of character 
and statement of psychological problems. 
One of its most marked features is that 
it has always striven to comprehend the 
individual as part of a whole—in the first 
instance of society, and subsequently of the 
world. The relation between character and 
destiny has always been at bottom the 
problem of German literature, and has 
always been its strongest point, although in 
periods when talent was at a comparatively 
low ebb this certainly led to an excess 
of moralizing in works of art. And then 
all of a sudden, in the early nineties of last 
century, a change was to be made, and 
artists were called upon to look at life with 
the strictest objectivity, and to study 





minutely the outward manifestations of 
character. But a change has not been 
made; indeed, it rather seems to-day as if 
the stream of German literature were about 
to flow back into the old channel, from 
which it had been for a short time artificially 
diverted. I think I am not mistaken when 
I say that the surprising success of ‘ Gétz’ 
and ‘ Minna von Barnhelm’ on our stage is 
to be referred, in the last instance, to the 
desire of the public that works of art 
should contain something of solid worth. 
Everything at present points to a ‘‘ renais- 
sance.’”’ We are trying to discover by what 
links we are connected with the past, only 
the curious thing is that we evidently do 
not quite know where to catch hold of it. 
Classicism, the pastoral of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, romanticism—all 
seem equally inviting. There is a general 
movement to get somewhere, but neither 
the path nor the goal is yet apparent. One 
thing only is certain, that art is once more 
regarded as something distinct and apart 
from the realities of life. 

The fact that our last year’s literature 
has, in its most significant productions, 
attempted to solve the problem of life with 
a special view to the artist, or at least to 
the artistic temperament, stands in close 
connexion with this condition of things, and 
is, it appears to me, very characteristic. 

Arthur Schnitzler has treated the problem 
in all its depth in his play ‘Der einsame 
Weg,’ though it should not be concealed 
that the piece proved somewhat ineffective 
on the stage. A brother and sister occupy 
the centre of action. The sister surrenders 
herself, without a thought of what is right 
and proper, to her lover, a man of soli 
ways, and so travels ‘‘the lonely road 
which leads to death. The brother forsakes 
his real father and the seducer of his 
mother, a man who has never shown 
any interest in him, and lavishes all his 
love upon his mother’s husband, who has 
always acted towards him like a father, so 
that the former’s path in life is henceforth 
a lonely one, too. But though the action 
centres round the figures of brotherand sister, 
the interest does not, and that spoils the play 
for the stage. Besides this, Schnitzler has 
not managed the double action very skil- 
fully; sometimes there are gaps in its 
composition, and sometimes the develop- 
ment is too slow, the result being that the 
piece as a whole is obscure, while the 
various characters are so minutely and 
elaborately differentiated that the requisite 
plasticity is lost. Its real interest, however, 
undoubtedly centres in the man to whom 
the sister sacrifices herself, and in this 
character Schnitzler has given profound 
and original expression to the problem of 
which I spoke. He is an artist, this Herr 
von Sala, and one, too, who moulds his 
whole life on principles of art. He gives 
way to every vague longing, and plucks 
without a scruple all the flowers that 
blossom in his path; but he can also savour 
his own sufferings with an artistic relish. 
He lives his life even in the presence of 
death, and thereby finds a keener enjoy- 
ment in the fleeting hour. He, too, is a 
solitary being; but he has vanquished the 
terrors of solitude, and made them serve his 
spiritual needs. And the depth and deli- 
cacy of this portrait are heightened by its 
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contrast—the airy and playful contrast 
which Schnitzler loves—with another figure 
in the play, that of a painter who has spent 
his youth in wild and stormy pleasures, but 
who has always really been a Philistine 
at heart, has wasted his whole life in 
consequence, and now, in a forlorn old age, 
is mentally and morally a wreck. In Herr 
von Sala Schnitzler has created a figure 
which gives singularly exact expression to 
the present aims of German literature. Art 
is here shown to be capable of living its 
own life, and finally subduing it. It will 
be seen in the course of our further 
observations how Thomas Mann’s studies of 
the artistic temperament contrast with and 
complete the personality here portrayed by 
Schnitzler. Art, which in the one case is 
made to serve life, is made to destroy it in 
the other. 

I spoke of a ‘‘renaissance,” and said we 
were seeking the artistic expression of past 
ages, that we might employ it anew as a 
vehicle, so to say, of our own artistic emo- 
tions. Hugo von Hofmannsthal, for example, 
the Viennese poet, has written an ‘ Electra,’ 
based upon the Sophoclean drama, and, 
what is more, the piece proved successful 
on the stage. Hofmannsthal retains the 
figures of the Greek play, and follows in 
all essentials the order of its scenes; but his 
characterization is marked by purely modern 
psychology. Electra herself, the despised 
maiden who nurses her revenge, is repre- 
sented as a creature of perverse moods; the 
other characters are all a bloodless set of 
decadents, and the lofty grandeur of the 
Sophoclean work is debased and distorted 
into pettiness. Moreover, Hofmannsthal’s 
psychology, subtle as it is, always bears 
traces of elaborate contrivance; his figures 
are abstractions rather than living men and 
women, and even his language has some- 
thing laboured and artificial about it. 
Thus, so far as the present work is con- 
cerned, we can take little pleasure in the 
new art which has sprung from the old; 
we can only feel what a contrast there is 
between the feeble, sickly sentiment of our 
moderns and the strength and purity of the 
ancients. The same is true of Otto Julius 
Bierbaum’s new play ‘Stella und Antonie.’ 
As Hofmannsthal turned to classic literature 
for his subject, so Bierbaum has turned to 
the poetry of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, listened to its music, and re- 
vived its graceful, lyrical atmosphere. 
Indeed, it is as a lyrist that he shows to 
best advantage even here. The play itself, 
which also has an artist—the ill- starred 
poet Johann Christian Giinther—for its 
hero, falls into a series of disjointed scenes, 
and has no firm basis of characterization. 
Here, again, the modern psychology, which 
our decadents have got up so carefully, 
is more or less in evidence, and vainly 
strives to hide the want of real flesh and 
blood. And, finally, romanticism, with its 
audacious irony and its delight in popular 
song, comes to life once more in Frank 
Wedekind’s drama ‘So ist das Leben.’ A 
characteristic of all Wedekind’s work, his 
trick of carrying tragedy into the bounds 
of farce, and again of seeking in farce the 
effects of tragedy, is here peculiarly— 
indeed, glaringly—evident. A king is 
banished from his country; he takes his 
harp, pours out his grief in song, and 





gains the enthusiastic applause of the 
rabble, who regard him as a Merry Andrew 
of the first order. Meanwhile a master- 
butcher is elected to the throne. Wedekind 
has been wonderfully successful in catching 
the note of the Volkslied ; its shrill discords 
echo in its strains, and there are outbursts 
of wild humour continually distorting pathos 
into farce. But his genius is a purely 
negative one. Thoroughly in his element 
when he has to shatter in pieces a well- 
constructed world, he is wholly at a loss 
when there is a question of building it 
up again; indeed, he does not seem 
capable of striking a pure, full note. 
He, too, instead of working up his drama 
into an orderly whole, has split the subject 
into shreds, and thus we have merely a 
series of pictures so loosely connected that 
it would be possible to remove some from 
their places, or to insert others, without 
affecting the composition of the whole. 
Indeed, so negative is Wedekind’s genius 
that he has not even succeeded in working 
out the fundamental idea of the play to its 
legitimate conclusion. In the earlier scenes 
he seems anxious to tell us: ‘Such is life; 
the proud are humbled and the lowly 
exalted. Fate plays a wild, mad game 
with men”; but the close of the drama 
flatly contradicts the commencement, and 
we are finally confronted with a mere 
denial of responsibility. What is life? 
Wedekind does not know, and all that 
really remains of his music is a snatch 
or two of popular song. This intrepid 
artist recalls Goethe’s ‘Zauberlehrling’; 
he can conjure up the magic powers of 
romanticism well enough, but cannot em- 
ploy them when they come at his call; 
his nature is too negative, and he can find 
no task to set them. 

Side by side with the newest and most 
fashionable tendencies in art those of an 


older date may still be found. Indeed, in | 


the course of things it could not well be 
otherwise; only the term ‘old” may 
already be applied to the movement which 
in the early nineties promised to rejuvenate 
our literature. 

In his latest play, ‘ Rose Berndt,’ Gerhart 
Hauptmann has returned unreservedly to 
the world of his earliest experiments in 
drama. He confines himself strictly to the 
realistic method, and employs it with a 
master’s skill. His figures overflow with 
life, and yet his drama, as such, merely 
embodies the feeling of repeated and 
overwhelming suffering ; defeat, not battle, 
is its message. Rose Berndt, a Silesian 
girl, is engaged to a narrow - minded 
and somewhat sanctimonious individual, 
but, nevertheless, forms an _ intrigue 
with a young married squire. he 
is spied upon by a_ scoundrel, who 
discovers her lapse from virtue, and she 
bribes him to silence only with her deepest 
shame. But he does not keep silence after 
all. He and Rose Berndt’s bridegroom 
have a brawl, the result of which is a law- 
suit, and Rose Berndt perjures herself, 
swearing that she has had no relations 
either with him or with the squire. Finally 
she kills her new-born child from fear that 
her perjury will be discovered. Haupt- 


mann has shown great psychological power 
in suggesting, by the various changes in 
Rose Berndt’s personality, the mental pro- 





cesses through which she must previously 
have passed. We see her each time after 
she has taken a step further on the fatal 
path, and each time we recognize her and 
mark the shadow cast upon her by all that 
has taken place. At each stage of her 
miserable journey the spectator can infer 
the whole of the road she has already 
travelled: everything is consistent. But 
Hauptmann, in strict adherence to his un- 
happy method, has never once shown Rose 
Berndt in conflict with herself and with 
her fate; we never witness the struggles 
in her breast. And the fact that she seems 
to sink deeper and deeper, without an effort 
to resist, makes her seem weak and worth- 
less. We seo the result, but never the 
process by which it was attained, and the 
impression we are left with is therefore 
= and distressing. Heavier and 
eavier the burden seems to weigh us 
down; we suffer a sense of constraint; 
and when the final words of the drama 
are heard—‘‘ The girl—what she must have 
suffered !””—they really seem to say every- 
thing that can be said. Power there cer- 
tainly is, but it pulls down instead of 
raising up. Hauptmann’s method has 
never shown itself so abortive as here, 
where it is employed with mastery. 

Social problems originally gave the im- 
pulse to realistic literature in Germany, 
and Max Halbe is faithful to them still. 
His play of the year before last, ‘Haus 
Rosenhagen,’ discussed the question of 
landed property and oppression of the 
peasantry, while his latest piece, ‘ Der 
Strom,’ deals with the right of primo- 
geniture. The principal character in it 
commits a crime, the results of which are 
that, many years later, a wife is torn from 
her husband’s arms, and brothers are set 
at bitter strife with one another. All 
this is pictured in crude outlines with 
sharp contrasts, and proves rather effec- 
tive on the stage. But even Halbe has felt 
that ‘‘ poetry” would be desirable in such 
an atmosphere of gloom and melodrama. 
He has thought to find it by linking nature 
to human destiny, and has, accordingly, 
introduced into this realistic drama a sym- 
bolism of nature and natural objects, but 
has not found the poetry he wanted. The 
symbolism is false and theatrical, and only 
proves that, while his descriptions of natural 
scenery are superficially well observed, he 
is incapable of infusing any deeper meaning 
into them. A similar criticism might be 
made of Schmidt-Bonn’s first dramatic 
attempt, ‘Mutter Landstrasse,’ which deals 
with the subject of the Prodigal Son. 
Here, too, are lyric passages which, in an 
otherwise severely realistic composition, 
strike one as out of keeping—they seem 
to have been tagged on. But perhaps we 
may hope for better things from this young 
author, who has already published a volume 
of powerful and suggestive stories. 

If the real merit of the revolt in the 
early nineties consisted mainly in the fact 
that the stage was once more opened to 
works of serious literature which made no 
concessions to popular taste, and that it 
brought all superficial and sensational 
methods into disrepute, assuredly some 
of the whilom leaders in that struggle 
have long since returned to a calculated 
and unscrupulous stagecraft. They worship 
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to-day the idols that they burnt ten years 
ago. With so much by way of preamble, I 
pass on to Bahr, Fulda, and Sudermann. 

In his new play, ‘Novella d’Andrea,’ 
Fulda has turned to the world of the 
Renaissance, and has likewise thought 
good to discuss the problem of women’s 
emancipation. The learned Novella 
d’Andrea, the first lady who gained 
the doctorate of law in Bologna Uni- 
versity, has to make the discovery that 
a pretty face and a merry laugh are more 
valued by even the best and cleverest of 
men than the most profound erudition. 
Fulda works out this theme in his light 
and playful fashion entertainingly enough, 
and his scenes have plenty of movement; 
but he does not trouble himself much about 
the psychological processes at work in the 
hearts of his characters. In fact, a certain 
parsimony of sentiment, a limitation of sym- 
pathy, and a petty animosity are disagree- 
ably and disturbingly evident, and we feel 
only too painfully that Fulda lacks not so 
much the talent as the broad and mellow 
humanity of the true artist. And if this is 
true of Fulda, it is doubly so of Hermann 
Bahr. His comedy ‘Der Meister’ has 
adultery for its theme, though the adultery, 
as such, is not brought into prominence. 
The interest rather centres in the cha- 
racter of the ‘‘ master,’’ the man of domi- 
nant personality, who smilingly treads 
down every obstacle in his path, and, 
allowing himself liberties of every kind, 
finds it not only explicable, but even pardon- 
able, that his wife should lapse from virtue. 
Apart from defective characterization and 
shallow psychology, one is irritated by the 
pretentious and empty philosophizing in the 
piece, by the author’s complacent portraiture 
of himself in the hero, and by the merely 
mechanical artistry which imagines itself 
capable of writing German comedies on the 
model of the French, without any true com- 
prehension of the latter. Wesee in Bahr 
what is the result when literary production 
loses all inner connexion with life and 
reality. 

Sudermann’s new comedy, ‘ Der Sturm- 
geselle Sokrates,’ failed to secure even a 
stage success, and is still less able to stand 
any more searching test; and yet we cannot 
help feeling that for once Sudermann really 
was in sympathy with the subject which he 
meant to represent, that he was inspired by 
the recollection of youthful experiences, and 
wished to give them expression. The old 
revolutionary Liberals of ’48, who formed 
secret societies among themselves — in 
Sudermann’s East Prussian home they call 
themselves ‘‘Sturmgesellen ’’—have clung 
tenaciously to their political ideals, although 
the times are now far in advance of their 
theories and demands, and their declama- 
tions have long ago lost all rhyme and 
reason. Oonsequently they suffer the ex- 
perience no one who lives to a great age can 
escape—the sense of having outlived them- 
selves. ‘Now there arose up a new king 
over Egypt, which knew not Joseph.’”’ This 
phase of old age Sudermann has attempted 
to depict. Of course, the natural and 
necessary conflict is provided by the younger 
generation, the sons who present the ideas 
of modern days. But Sudermann has 
shown himself incapable of portraying these 
aged figures truthfully. He treats them 





sometimes from the sentimental, and some- 


times from the comical side. He wavers in 
his attitude towards them, and the result is 
that they strike us simply as silly. And, as 
usual, he is so preoccupied in providing 
movement and stage effect that he has 
neglected the essential point—to show his 
characters acting out their own develop- 
ment. His scenes are almost always formed 
of large groups, and if his characters, as I 
said before, are so inadequately conceived 
as to become uninteresting, the long con- 
sultations which they hold in common 
strike us as positively foolish. Sudermann 
does not stand upon a higher level than 
they ; he proves himself merely a Philistine 
like themselves, and thus the practised master 
of stagecraft has for once made a mistake 
very unusual for him—he has proved 
tedious. 

The ranks of our successful dramatists 
are certainly growing thinner, but others 
come forward to fill their places. Franz 
Adam Beyerlein, author of the famous 
sensational novel ‘Jena oder Sedan?’ has 
shown in ‘Der Zapfenstreich’ that he can 
write a clever and effective play; but the 
long run which it enjoyed was due more to 
its choice of a military setting than to its 
technical skill, however considerable. The 
actual plot (a young lieutenant seduces the 
daughter of a sergeant who has seen years 
of honourable service) has little in it, and 
Beyerlein has not managed—indeed, he has 
not attempted—to give any depth to his 
characterization and lay bare the inner 
tragedy of events. But the scene of action 
is the barracks! Beyerlein has studied life 
in barracks very carefully ; and he has been 
very happy in hitting off the different types 
of officer, and his language is the real 
thing—military slang as it is actually 
spoken. Moreover, he knows how to keep 
his audience interested. Evidently he is 
not without certain literary gifts, though 
from the purely artistic point of view his 
play, like his novel, does not rank much 
higher than, let us say, Felix Philippi’s 
latest production, ‘Der griine Zweig,’ or 
Schonthan’s gorgeously staged ‘ Maria The- 
resia, both of which scored popular 
successes, and so may find a passing 
mention here beside Beyerlein’s drama. 

On the whole, then, the dramatic output 
of the year, though by no means devoid of 
interest, has yielded little so far as art is 
concerned; and accordingly the real successes 
of the season, especially with the more 
cultivated, the literary portion of the public, 
have been ‘Gétz von Berlichingen’ and 
‘ Minna von Barnhelm.’ 

Storm once said in a letter 

PporTRY— to Gottfried Keller that since 
LYRIC VERSE he had devoted himself to the 

composition of tales his lyric 
vein had ceased to flow. German literature 
during the last few years has experienced 
something of the same sort. It is in the 
form of novel and romance that lyric 
emotion of the present day finds its truest 
and most intimate expression. Yet among 
innumerable volumes of verse one or two 
may still be discovered which mark and 
modify the tendencies of our literature. 

That sympathetic and distinguished 
novelist Wilhelm von Polevz has been 
prematurely taken from our midst, and his 
posthumous poems, ‘ Erntezeit,’ come to us 





as a final greeting. His manly sincerity 
and mature philosophy are everywhere in 
evidence in them. There is no playing 
with words here; the language is simple, 
and behind it stands genuine feeling. And 
it is no sick and languishing melancholy 
that evokes these strains, but a calm, 
unflinching contemplation of the demands 
of life and the decrees of destiny. They 
bear the impress of the author’s personality. 
It is no far-fetched comparison that would 
set beside them Carl Spitteler’s ‘Olym- 
pischer Friihling,’ the third part of which 
has recently appeared. Spitteler’s boldly 
and fantastically conceived poem—a lyric 
epic embracing all the ages in its varied 
tones, and evolving a world of its own from 
a motley mixture of ancient and modern 
elements—does not, of course, as a poem 
admit of comparison with Polenz’s unaffected 
confessions in verse; but there is something 
akin in the personalities of the two poets. 
The tone of firm, manly independence, the 
absence of all pretension, and often enough 
the somewhat dry didacticism, are common 
to both. 

Romanticism again exerts its spell, 
romance and novel are once more under its 
influence, and it is, therefore, no wonder 
that poetry should be coloured by it too. 
‘ Peregrinas Sommerabende,’ the poems by 
Irene Forbes-Mosse, are inspired by the 
romantic renaissance from beginning to 
end. Herself descended from a race of 
poets, who were among the leading spirits 
in the golden age of romanticism, Irene 
Forbes-Mosse sings anew the melodies of 
her forbears, and the strains ring true and 
full as of old. She seeks the world of 
the Polkslied. Her temperament is of 
the kind on which landscape, as such, 
makes less impression than artificial and 
artistic scenery. She prefers the park to 
the forest; her garden-walks are all adorned 
with statues. The melancholy murmur of 
a ruined fountain tells her mere than the 
babbling of the brook. She delights in 
culture in all its forms. Indeed, the purely 
lyric sense is, perhaps, weaker and less 
developed in her than the sense of the 
picturesque. 

Two youthful poets, whose volumes win 
for them a certain sympathy, call for 
mention here. The title of Georg Busse- 
Palma’s volume of poems, ‘Die singende 
Siinde,’ is justified by its contents. Its 
strains are full of passion, its bold appeal 
to the senses is undisguised ; over and over 
again it sings of glowing kisses in country 
lane or arbour. This perpetual repetition 
strikes one in the long run as rather too 
youthful; but it makes up for immaturity 
by charming freshness, and the verses 
have ardour and movement. A much more 
delicate and intimate piece of work is Hans 
Miiller’s little volume, ‘ Die lockende Geige.’ 
His poems are tender and unaffected. A 
sunny and holiday atmosphere breathes 
from them; a serene, harmonious spirit 
speaks in all. Hans Miiller is by no means 
wanting in originality, but it is never 
obtrusive; mental conflicts have assuredly 
taken place, but they now seem to be over. 
And he possesses what I should call the 
genuine lyric gift; his verses awaken a 
light and lingering echo in the memory. 

Humour and satire, rare as they are 
in German literature, are to be found in 
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this year’s verse. ‘Klingende Pfeile’ is 
the title given by Oskar Blumenthal to his 
rhymed—and very piquantly rhymed— 
comments on contemporary events. Modern 
literature is called up and put through its 
paces, and the observations he makes on 
its representatives have plenty of wit and 
point. What he says is not very profound, 
and does not, as a rule, go to the root of 
the matter; but his mockery is full 
of fun; even his banalities are freshly 
and entertainingly put. ‘Zu guter letzt,’ 
the new volume of poems by the great 
comic artist Wilhelm Busch, is on the 
surface an equally flimsy production; it 
seems as if its object were merely to set 
down humorous fancies in a humorous way, 
but if Blumenthal is a master of form, 
Busch is so in a far higher degree. The 
difference between them is that the latter’s 
humour is not confined to the surface of 
things, but penetrates to their depths. It 
has its origin in a profound — indeed, 
melancholy — seriousness. One who has 
striven to comprehend the world and has 
comprehended it, so far as that is possible, 
speaks here with a smile upon his lips. A 
judge of human nature records in light 
and playful form the result of his observa- 
tions. It has generally been thought that 
we must not take Busch seriously, because 
he makes us laugh; for my part I should 
say that he is one of the most original 
figures in our literature, and by no means 
one of the least. 

Leaving the domain of lyric 
poetry, properly so called, we 
find lyric emotion expressing 
itself perhaps still more characteristically in 
the narrative form of novel and romance. 
The great success of the year has been 
achieved by an anonymous author in 
‘Briefe, die ihn nicht erreichten,’ letters 
which have already appeared in English. 
Nor has the success been undeserved; a 
gentle and cultured personality breathes 
from the book—that of a woman who 
has seen much of the world, has moved 
in the highest circles, and bas a natural 
aptitude for the refinements and ele- 
gances of life. These were the qualities 
that attracted and fascinated the public. 
The manner in which love and its emo- 
tions were expressed was neither new nor 
particularly original, and the characteriza- 
tion was nothing out of the common. 
Readers liked not the matter of the book, 
but the perfume in which it was steeped. 
The author speaks in half - tones, her 
voice is slightly muffled, she has implied 
more than she has expressed, and by doing 
so has fallen in with the humour of the 
day. In narrative literature a sort of 
chiaroscuro is in fashion at present; well- 
defined characterization and subtle psycho- 
logy are less attractive than the suggestion 
of a lyric atmosphere of glimmering light 
and shade; and if realistic art still holds 
its own beside romantic, its tendencies are 
not in the ascendant. 

I will, however, give at least a single 
example of each of these different tendencies. 
Wilhelm Hegeler is a disciple of the realistic 
school, and though he has thrown off many 
of the formalities and exaggerations of the 
method, yet in the main he is faithful to it 
still. His new novel, ‘ Pastor Klinghammer,.’ 
is a study of character. Matrimonial troubles 
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play a prominent part in it; but its real 
theme is a quarrel between two brothers, 
and this is worked up to the highest 
possible pitch, for Pastor Klinghammer 
kills his brother with his own hand. It 
is characteristic of Hegeler to work up 
his incidents in this way to the highest 
conceivable point. There is certainly a 
vigorous strain in him, but he is apt to 
mistake mere violence for strength; his 
contrasts are too pronounced, his drawing 
is so stiff and crude as to seem coarse— 
he is like a speaker who shouts without 
intermission. And as the exaggerations 
of his method have proved fatal to 
Hegeler, so the exaggerations of the 
opposite—the romantic— method prove 
fatal to Ricarda Huch in her latest novel, 
‘Von den Kénigen und der Krone.’ She 
wraps her thoughts in far too ornamental and 
elaborate a form—a form which fails of its 
effect when once it ceases to be in harmony 
with the thought. She has on this occasion 
tricked out her subject with so many 
accessories and complications that its unity 
and impressiveness are lost. An atmosphere 
of fairy tale is suggested, and then dis- 
solved; preliminaries of characterization 
are made, and then abandoned. We are 
reminded of a chaos, which might, indeed, 
have been fashioned into a fair world, but 
which the artist’s hand has this time failed 
to fashion. 

Less ambitious writers, who set them- 
selves a lower goal, are likelier to reach it. 
Peter Rosegger, for example, in his new 
book, ‘Das Siindergléckl,’ preaches the 
gospel of repentance, and inveighs against 
fashionable vice and immorality, being 
withal a preacher who shows himself at times 
a master of simple and spontaneous anec- 
dote. Hugo Salus, again, in his ‘ Novellen 
des Lyrikers,’ seeks only to suggest an 
atmosphere or a mood, yet the book con- 
tains much fine, impressive work. And 
Adalbert Meinhardt in her last volume, 
‘Madchen und Frauen,’ displays at once 
her intimate knowledge of feminine nature 
and her charming talent for telling a story. 

Even such a lifelike picture of social 
conditions as Clara Viebig’s new novel, 
‘Das schlafende Heer,’ true in composition, 
unfaltering in execution, and rich in colour 
as it is, can give no adequate idea of the 
modern literary movement affecting epic 
art. Clara Viebig’s sincere realism and 
natural verve would have found expression 
on the same—or much the same—lines 
even at another time; and perhaps the 
only novelty in the matter is that such 
masculine work should be produced in Ger- 
many by a woman. To discover the really 
characteristic aims of our modern litera- 
ture we must turn to two successful authors 
of the younger generation—E. von Keyser- 
ling and Thomas Mann. 

Keyserling’s novel, ‘Beate und Mareile,’ 
the scene of which is laid in a noble’s castle, 
deals with a marriage problem. A count 
forsakes his quiet, fair-haired wife for a 
woman of ardent, impulsive temperament, 
but finally grows weary, longs for rest, and 
returns again to her arms. The most 
notable quality of the book is neither its 
characterization, well defined though that is, 
nor yet its often subtle psychology ; what is 
chiefly characteristic is its charm of atmo- 
sphere—it breathes an air of languid, 








unruffied distinction—and the suggestive 
way in which the author tells his story, 
lowering his voice and never speaking above 
a half-tone. Its resemblance to the ‘ Briefe, 
die ihn nicht erreichten’ is very marked ; it 
is made up of the same elements, and they 
are blended even more subtly and exqui- 
sitely. We might almost say that the book 
owes its effect to its—want of wholesomeness. 

Thomas Mann, however, is a more whole- 
some personality; his characterization, 
though verging upon caricature, is stronger 
and more striking, he is more versatile and 
takes life more seriously. He regards it 
always, in the first instance, from the 
artistic point of view. The problem which 
I have noted as specially significant of the 
present state of our literature, the problem 
discussed in dramatic form by Schnitzler— 
‘‘ What is the artist’s attitude to life ?’”— 
reappears once more in Thomas Mann. 

Auguste Hauschner has likewise handled 
the same problem in her well-written, inter- 
esting, and energetic novel ‘ Kunst,’ but 
without throwing any particularly fresh 
light upon it. In the case of Thomas Mann 
—I speak here of his last volume of short 
stories, ‘ Tristan’—the artistic temperament 
is represented more or less as a brand of 
Cain, either tragical or laughable, according 
as the point of view is that of the artist him- 
self or that of the robust, unimaginative 
Philistine. The artist lives in a world of 
his own, and looks with an alien eye on the 
realities of life. Every exhibition of bois- 
terous activity, practical energy, and loud 
merriment is painful to his finely strung 
temperament; but none the less—and this is 
the new note struck by Mann—he looks with 
envy at those who can pass their lives in 
fresh, untroubled vigour. Mann finely cha- 
racterizes the artist Tonio Kroger as a com- 
pound of the gipsy and the respectable 
burgher; both strains, inherited from 
parents of different temperaments, are 
mingled in his blood, and he suffers from 
the contradiction all his days, though at the 
same time it enables him to give artistic 
form to his impressions of life. The reader, 
even if he did not know it, could easily 
guess that Thomas Mann has painted his 
own portrait in Tonio Kréger. And that is 
significant of the whole tendency of our 
modern narrative literature; it is really 
lyric at bottom. From this spring its excel- 
lences and also its grave defects—for after 
all the epic must in the nature of things rise 
to objectivity. 

This step in advance of Mann and 
kindred writers is taken in J. J. David’s 
volume of short stories ‘Die Hanna.’ 
Warm individuality and severe objectivity 
are here united. The figures portrayed by 
David stand visibly before our eyes; they are 
alive from hgad to foot, though the characters 
he likes best to draw are strange and out of 
the common. He restores the connexion 
between life and personality, and shows how 
fate merely brings the fulfilment, in good or 
bad, of the soul’s true mission. He has 
shown, too, with marvellous power how 
intimate is the connexion between these men 
and women and their Moravian fatherland ; 
nay, more than that, he reflects in them the 
very character of the country which gave 
them birth, and brings it visibly before the 
mind’s eye. He also draws in one of these 
stories the figure of an artist, a land- 
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scape painter; but it is characteristic of 
David that his artist is a quiet soul who 
lives in retirement from the world, wholly 
devoted to his work—one whose “ genius” 
(to repeat a saying of Goethe’s) ‘‘is indus- 
try.’ David shows us symbolically and 
very touchingly how this man could not but 
lose his heart to the scenery of his native 
land, yet his is no dual personality, there is 
no tragic conflict of emotions, and his figure 
stands out in harmonious simplicity. And 
assuredly this is as true a conception of 
the artist as that set forth by Mann and 
Schnitzler. 
Several important publications 
BIOGRAPHY, Of the year in the department 
&eo. of literary biography bear 
witness to this truth. In the 
‘Briefwechsel zwischen Storm und Keller,’ 
a book which is full of intimate charm and 
solves many an artistic problem, both 
these authors, so different in most respects, 
show that they were men who found no 
contradiction between life and art, but 
could relish life to the full and yet at the 
same time make it serve their artistic 
instincts. This is equally true of Morike’s 
letters, of which a collection in two volumes 
has been given to the public, and many of 
which possess a quite idyllic charm. Grill- 
parzer, on the other hand, in his newly 
published ‘ Tagebiicher,’ appears in all the 
turmoil of distracting inward strife; the 
tragedy of an artist torn by conflicting 
emotions, and powerless to harmonize his 
life, stands out in terrible clearness. And 
Otto Ludwig’s ‘Gedanken,’ only recently 
made public, afford another glimpse of 
the torments endured by the creative artist. 
To a great extent, too, the permanent value 
of Bielschowsky’s broadly conceived but 
discriminating life of Goethe, the final 
volume of which has at last been published 
after the author’s death, consists in the fact 
that it does away with the popular myth of 
a perpetually serene and triumphant Goethe, 
and shows him in all the mental torments to 
which he likewise was a victim. 

That the problem of life as it affects the 
artist has thus come to occupy for us the 
central point of interest bears witness to the 
lyrical vigour, and therefore the renewed 
youth, of our literature. That is a good 
thing. We require to see blossoms in pro- 
fusion before we can forget to ask for the 
fruits which ought to have ripened from the 
blossoms of previous years and which—are 
nowhere to be found. 

Ernst HEILBorN. 





HOLLAND. 
A rew years ago literary Hol- 
land was startled by what 
then seemed an ominous volte- 
face of the poet Gorter. His ‘School der 
Poezie’ (‘School of Poetry’) promised to 
initiate a period of Socialistic poetry. 
Soon Mrs. Roland Holst followed with 
‘Nieuwe Geboort’ (‘New Birth’), which I 
noticed in my survey of last year. Now 
Gorter has produced a new volume of verses 
which are all but a glorification of Socialism. 
It is ‘intellectual art,” and to a large 
extent its charm is confined to a sort of 
ecstasy, in which common things are said 
in common words. And yet these verses 
show that Gorter’s poetic talent is still fully 
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alive, and that his sympathies have been 
widened and deepened; that mankind in 
his affections has taken the place which 
inanimate nature had. The misgivings of 
his admirers as to the meaning of the change 
in his work are now subsiding. That change 
did not imply that art ought to be sub- 
ordinate to efforts for material betterment. 
It only demonstrated that also in this country 
art is going to reflect the currents direct- 
ing modern life. It has now become an 
anomaly that poets and writers should ex- 
clusively dwell upon the beauties of nature, 
when nature is reviled everywhere ; should 
exclusively imagine plots on the theme of 
passion, where passion is overwhelmed by 
subtle calculation and by the care for exist- 
ence, or is deteriorating into mere sensual 
appetite. The painful sight of man bowed 
down to dust and dirt offers a new inspira- 
tion, which has taken a firm grasp of the 
imagination of the poet and writer. Litera- 
ture thus originated, however, is as little 
Socialistic as the art of Josef Israéls, or if 
it should be otherwise, this only means that 
its maker has no clear conception of his 
task. 

The renovation I speak of has only just 
begun. Most of the literary productions of 
this kind are, as yet, very immature. The 
new life inclines to be boisterous, in accord- 
ance with the youth of the writers. They 
do not all handle their matter with so much 
grace and mastery as I'rederik van Keden, 
whose works, more than those of any other 
poet, reflect the spirit of the age, without 
loss of poetic value. Gorter himself may 
have moments of inspiration—he is as yet 
too thickly enveloped in party strife to 
discern what will be lasting and what is 
only temporary. 

That a poet may be fully up to date, 
even if he does not continually refer to 
Socialistic ideals, is proved by Héléne 
Lapidoth Swarth’s ‘ Octoberloover,’ which, 
though the experience of a complex soul, 
living a life by itself, only in appearance 
stands apart from the genoral struggle for 
existence. Her never-satisfied aspiration, 
her longing for liberty, her wrath against 
life’s tyranny, do they not, indeed, speak to 
the feelings of the lowest and most dejected? 

Albert Verwey’s poetry, too, often reflects 
his time, yet more in an intellectual way. 
His ‘Jacoba van Beieren,’ which is un- 
doubtedly one of his best later works, turns 
on an episode in the strife between nobles 
and citizens in the Middle Ages, and vividly 
suggests the antagonism of classes of to-day. 

A strong naturalist is the Flemish poet 
René de Clercq (‘Natuur’). There is some- 
thing fantastic, droll, and bright in ‘Japanse 
Verzen,’ by J. K. Rensburg. Nico van 
Suchtelen has most promisingly started with 
‘ Primavaera,’ and Mrs. Marie Marx- Koning 
has published a very fantastic book, partly 
poetry, ‘Van een schoonen Dag,’ which is 
very popular. ‘This is about the whole 
harvest of poetry. Rhymes are going out 
of fashion. Herman Teirlinck produces 
most poetical prose in ‘De Wonderbare 
Wereld’ (‘The Wonderful World’) and 
‘Het Stille Gesternte’ (‘The Still Stars’). 
It is low life again, yet this is not the world 
as we can see it ourselves. Teirlinck dis- 
covers the wonderful in common people, in 
our daily surroundings; he brings about a 
strango relation between inanimate things 





and man. His fantasy, peopling the 
universe with beings of his own creation, 
has something Shakspearean about it. 

The defects of the dei minores 
are glaring. Quérido’s ‘ Men- 
schenwee’ (‘Human Woe’) 
and Heyermans’s ‘Diamantstad’ are the 
most representative, if not the most 
finished examples of modern impressionist 
realism, as I should like to style it. 
The one is a tale of the sufferings of 
poor labourers and gardeners who live in 
filth and misery; the other dwells, like an 
earlier work of Quérido’s, on the distress 
among diamond-workers on strike and on 
suffering in the slums generally. Both 
works have great merits, and may even be 
called brilliant in a way. Yet both authors 
show a singular want of method and order. 
They pour down their impressions as in 
wrath, without much care for a regular 
plan, winding up when they like: the 
former without the slightest solicitude as to 
the effect which his turbulent repetitions 
must have on his patient public; the latter 
never satisfied unless he is shocking his 
readers by descriptions of unseemly things. 
There are things better left to be imagined 
than explained, yet Heyermans’s unbending 
realism spares our imagination to the 
utmost. 

In nearly the whole mass of this year’s 
literature this leaven is working. J. 
Steynen depicts in ‘ Proletariérs’ the lives 
of people ‘‘ eating just enough not to starve,” 
often with much force and originality, though 
the situations are not always quite natural. 
J. Everts dwells in ‘Klein Leven’ on the 
life of the unemployed, of peasants, and on 
low life generally. A poor village boy is 
the hero in ‘Peterke’s Beeldenstorm,’ by 
Mrs. Marie Marx-Koning, a work which 
does more honour to the good heart of the 
poet than to her artistic judgment. A sort 
of literature is coming in vogue which 
has a taste of tracts and benevolent-society 
circulars. Again, youngmen, justfromschool, 
feel bound to vent their ideas on life, their 
contempt of convention, of narrow-minded- 
ness and heartlessness. ‘Jong Leven’ 
(‘Young Life’), a thoroughly amiable and 
fresh, yet somewhat immature novel by a 
talented young author, P. van der Meer; 
‘Leven,’ by Frans Hulleman; ‘ Het Leven,’ 
by M. Constant; ‘Jeugd,’ by Mrs. van Gogh- 
Kaulbach, are all conspicuous in this respect. 
Even more experienced writers are paying 
this tribute to the age. To others, like G. van 
Hulzen, realists to the core, any subject seems 
fit to be handled ina novel. Van Hulzen 
has begun a series called ‘‘ Van de Zelfkant 
der Samenleving,” in which he is going to 
depict the lives of the outcasts of society. 
From a humanitarian and even a socio- 
logical standpoint these researches are not 
without interest, but compared, for instance, 
with the work of Gorki they lack psycho- 
logical or rather philosophical depth. The 
man who kills his wife and gets imprisoned, 
who is a drunkard at the beginning of the 
book and remains so at the end, and whose 
moral experience during many years is con- 
fined to meditations in the cells on his crime 
entirely fails to evoke our interest. 

Yet these books are praised in the 
periodicals and read, perhaps because that 
process does not require a great mental 
effort. 
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To be just, the originality, 
FICTION _ brightness, and pictorial quali- 


ties of Van der Meer’s work 
account for much of its popularity. He 
and others would succeed better if they only 
had a little of that classical self-restraint 
which I am happy to find in ‘ Ernst Gronins,’ 
by L. H. A. Drabbe, one of the best novels 
of the year. It is the story of a boy of 
indifferent intellectual gifts in a ‘‘ Hoogere 
burger-school”’ (secondary school), and the 
author has once for all created the type 
of that most plagued of mortals. Though 
would-be reformers are here supplied with 
ample matter for a life’s work, the author 
has steered clear of any intention to demon- 
strate or to ask our compassion. Persons 
and situations have been depicted with much 
truth, and this simple episode in a boy’s 
life is of poignant interest. 

As a kind of reaction on reaction the 

realist Cyriel Buysse has produced an old- 
fashioned novel ‘Daarna.’ Its conception 
is rather weak; its charm lies only in the 
descriptive part. In this it shows some 
affinity with ‘De Godin die Wacht,’ by 
Augusta de Wit, a novel in which Indian 
nature has been depicted with much success. 
Louis Couperus has produced a strange, 
weird story of gods and solar systems called 
‘God en Goden,’ with which our popular 
author seems to have soared too near the 
sun, with the consequences well known to 
the Icarian shores of bygone days. 
On the stage Heyermans holds 
sway. Recently a German 
translation of one of his plays 
was performed in this country. As the 
author’s consent to this adaptation had not 
even been asked, the performance was not 
noticed by the press; yet it is a striking 
instance of Heyermans’s popularity here 
and abroad. 
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One of the brightest volumes 
of critical essays is ‘ Karak- 
ters en Studies,’ by G. Huls- 
man, on Ibsen, Tolstoy, and Maeterlinck. 
His remarks on these authors are pun- 
gent, though open to controversy. In 
comparing Maeterlinck to Shakspeare he 
observes: ‘‘Shakspeare found his heroes and 
heroines in the legends of old chronicles and 
manuscripts, and made men and women of 
flesh and blood of these legendary cha- 
racters ; the Belgian poet does the reverse. 
He takes his characters from Shakspeare’s 
famous plays, and, wonderfully gifted master 
of fantasy that he is, surrounds them with 
an abstract world of his own imagination.” 
Ibsen he only considers as a moralist, and I 
do not think he has done full justice to the 
artistic part of Ibsen’s work. The painter 
Jan Veth has published ‘ Kunstbeschouw- 
ingen,’ the most interesting part of which 
is that on Dutch old masters. It contains 
some original and striking observations, 
especially on Rubens, whose unbridled 
force in his eye is little short of disgust- 
ing. Also worthy of note is ‘Uit onze 
Kolonien’ (on the Dutch East Indies), by 
H. van Kol, member of the Second Legis- 
lative Chamber. It shows the painstaking 
manner in which this democratic politician 
is making his travels, and the candour 
with which he avows his frequent mistakes. 

It would not be difficult to mention a 
score more of books by well-known authors 
which have met with more or less success. 
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But I fear that this enumeration would only 
too well illustrate the conspicuous dearth 
this year of interesting or, at least, remark- 
able literature. We are evidently in a 
period of transition. New emotions, if not 
new ideas, are seoking utterance, and it is 
not yet clear what forms they will ultimately 
take. A Socialistic, or rather revolutionary, 
tendency is unmistakable. Dr. Frederik 
van Eeden, who has published a new series 
of ‘ Studies,’ is to the fore with his ‘ Blyde 
Wereld’ (‘The Happy World’), in which 
we find Tolstoy’s self-denial and William 
Morris’s skill combined with the far-sighted- 
ness of a psychologist of great experience 
and of a man who himself puts his prescrip- 
tions into practice. It seems that his ideas— 
excellent as they are in themselves as a 
foundation for philosophical work, and, in 
fact, for a pure life—are as yet too strong a 
stimulant for younger authors, and that the 
revival caused by them will not be general 
for some time to come. 
H. 8. M. van Wickevoort CromMELIn. 


HUNGARY. 


A auance at the literature 
produced during the past year 
suggests the image of a pretty 
piece of mosaic composed of tiny stones, 
more or less brightly coloured. The effect 
of the whole is pleasing, though the 
separate stones are for the most part dull 
rather than sparkling. In the case of the 
novel—a form which is being more and 
more neglected by the younger generation 
of Hungarian authors in favour of the 
butterfly productions of a shorter flight, 
tales, sketches, and the like—I must first 
of all mention our patriarch Jokai’s last 
romance, ‘Where Money is not Every- 
thing.’ It is a fantastic story, displaying 
many of the brilliant qualities of our prince 
of romancers, who has died at a ripe old 
age indeed, and yet all too prematurely, 
for he has taken with him to the grave the 
plans for many a book that he might have 
written. ‘‘Szikra,’”? Countess Teleki, once 
more publishes a novel which unfortu- 
nately, like most of her previous works, 
deals with a subject of anything but 
universal interest or importance — the 
mancuvres of the Hungarian aristocracy 
to avoid the gentry, and of the gentry 
to get into closer relations with the aris- 
tocracy. The figures she draws in it are 
little more than those of her earlier novels 
tricked out in new disguises. Gustav 
Beksics, the political writer, enters on what 
is for him new ground in his ‘Cloudy 
Problems,’ a romantic piece of work, the 
outlines of which, as he tells us in the 
preface, were originally sketched by his 
departed wife. By ‘cloudy problems” 
the author understands the woman’s ques- 
tion, which he regards merely as a ques- 
tion of marriage or non-marriage, and 
which he solves to his own satisfaction by 
bringing his heroine safely into the bonds 
of wedlock. Problems are also dealt with 
by Dezsé Balazs in his ‘Tarjin Dénes,’ a 
story of the Faubourg St. Leopold in 
Budapest; and by Paul Wolfner, a writer 
who is trying his powers in a great variety 
of directions, in his ‘ Fruitless Struggles’; 
while ‘The Outcasts,’ by Jeni Heltai, 
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describes in a very modern fashion how one 
may be redeemed from the moral degrada- 
tion of cheating at play. 

Karl Eotvis’s recently pub- 
lished works, although they 
do not belong to the category 
of the novel, are yet as interesting and 
exciting as the best romances ever written. 
His history, in three volumes, of ‘The 
Great Lawsuit that has lasted a Thousand 
Years, and is not Finished yet,’ gives an 
account of the famous process connected 
with that prosecution of the Jews which 
in the early eighties of last century set 
all Hungary in commotion. Accounts of 
the Tisza-Eszlir affair and the ghastly 
tale of the accusation brought against 
the Jews have already been given by 
German authors; but all previous works 
upon that great subject suffered from the 
defect of being occupied exclusively with 
the legal aspects of the question and with 
mere matters of detail. It was reserved 
for Edtvis, twenty years after the process 
which his untiring activity brought to a 
satisfactory conclusion, to describe it all 
artistically, and as the writer of a care- 
fully constructed psychological romance 
would have had to describe it if he had 
wished to show the senselessness of the 
old superstition regarding ritual murders. 
Another book which has also been pub- 
lished this year bears witness to the 
astounding capacity for work possessed by 
Kétvés, although he is already on the 
threshold of old age. This is ‘The 
Nazarenes,’ in which he describes the 
origin and rise of the Nazarene sects in 
Hungary, and raises a literary monument 
to their apostle Hencsey. 

Terka Lux, decidedly the most talented of 
Hungarian women authors, has published, 
under the title of ‘Marcsa’s Thoughts,’ a 
collection of her feuilletons—a welcome 
volume, for there had always been keen 
regret that she had not hitherto made trial 
of her great literary powers in a work of 
some scope. Béla Toth has given us a 
collection of ‘Evening Epistles,’ his great 
speciality. For many years Toth has 
nearly every day contributed to the Pesti 
Hirlap a letter of this kind upon some 
occurrence of general interest. The letters 
are distinguished not only by a brilliant 
style such as few of our present writers 
can boast of, but also by the uniformly 
harmonious manner in which the author 
passes judgment on every artistic, social, 
or other event, applying to each his in- 
flexible, kindly, but not invariably just 
standard of criticism. 

Among our writers of the present day 
Istvin Tomérkény occupies a very pro- 
minent place. His volume ‘From Wooden 
Cottages’ contains a number of tales, 
sketches, and descriptions of peasant life 
in the Hungarian Lowlands. The typically 
Magyar atmosphere of his tales gives them 
a peculiar fragrance, and several of the 
sketches are distinguished by a genial 
humour. 

Kenedi Géza describes his experiences 
during the War of Occupation of 1878 
in a book entitled ‘The Smell of Powder,’ 
whereby the not inconsiderable literature 
on the subject of the Bosnian campaign is 
enriched by a work of literary no less than 
historical interest. 
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Highly as I value, with 
certain reservations, the poetry 
of Renée Erdis, so long as 
she expresses herself in metre, I cannot 
help regretting that in her prose she offers 
little more than an artistic arrangement of 
words. Verses of finished form, that sing 
and ring as they go, intoxicate one by their 
fire and fervour, and one can pardon the 
young poet for harping so continually upon 
the erotic string. One is content to wait in 
gn for music of a higher range than 
er dominant strains. But when she writes 
in prose, the disappointment is much more 
pronounced, and the lack of any profundity 
of thought is felt as a far more serious 
matter. Her volume ‘Woman and her 
Companion’ has almost nothing to recom- 
mend it save the sonorous beauty of its 
language; but her ‘Cleopatra,’ a little lyric 
romance, is a gem of its kind, except that she 
indulges in some rather prolix repetitions. 
By the side of Erdés has appeared this 
year a second poet, whose name is well 
worth notice. Margit Kaffka already, in her 
first volume, proves herself a genuine and 
finished poet of real depth, with a power of 
expressing thought and sentiment either in 
grave or cheerful guise, a remarkable versa- 
tility, and an unusual mastery of form. 
Other volumes of poems have been pub- 
lished in abundance. Men and women 
alike are only too eager to see their 
effusions printed on paper of more or less 
excellent quality and vended to the public. 
From these floods of versification I may 
~~ out Emil Abranyi’s ‘Collected Poems’ 
and Hugé Osergi’s lyrical volume of 
‘ Verses’ as productions which claim serious 
attention, and are distinguished by mature 
artistic workmanship. A collection of poems 
by Géza Gardonyi has been published, in 
which the intimate and familiar style of 
that author once more makes itself felt. 
The verses of the humble poet Alex- 
ander Csizmadia are also distinctly note- 
worthy. Only a few years ago Osizmadia 
was a farm labourer, and now his bold, 
revolutionary poems draw not only the 
attention of the public prosecutor, but also 
the recognition and appreciation of peaceful 
citizens, who have only one fault to find 
with him—that he is too one-sided, and 
sings exclusively of the proletarian world. 
Several authors managed to 
score agreeable successes on 
the stage, though their produc- 
tions are for the most part characterized by 
a certain constraint and lack of spontaneity. 
If we may take the number of performances 
called for as affording an accurate measure 
of artistic and literary success, Georg 
Ruttkai—the pseudonym of Max Rothauser, 
who is critic to one of the most important 
Hungarian journals—may boast of having 
won the greatest triumph of the year. His 
play ‘ Darkness’ is written with a purpose, 
being aimed at the absurdities of duel- 
ling. Its environment is military, and 
so its interest was confined to a some- 
what limited circle, and the piece failed 
to exert so wide an influence upon the 
general public as it deserved. How- 
ever, its incontestable success upon the 
boards of the National Theatre gave the 
author a right to protest against the some- 
what piquant objection that the offices of 
dramatic critic, dramatic censor— Ruttkai- 
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Rothauser is also a member of the Com- 
mission for Censorship of Plays—and dra- 
matic author are incompatible with each 
other. But who can tell whether the suc- 
cess might not have been still greater and 
more genuine if Ruttkai had given up for a 
time one or the other of these occupations ? 

In Zoltan Bosnydk’s drama ‘Sursum 
Corda,’ which enjoyed a moderate, but 
real success, we hear the distant tread of 
that modern movement which we may hope 
is at length approaching us by way of the 
stage; for hitherto the great intellectual 
currents, which have invaded art and litera- 
ture and impressed upon them the stamp of the 
age, have passed by our artistic productions 
without visibly affecting them. And the 
method employed by Bosnyak is still primi- 
tive enough. I will not quarrel with him 
for his crude contrasts, as seen in the cha- 
racter of the count’s son, who marries a 
rabbi’s daughter, turns Socialist, obtains 
money by fraud to cure his wife’s illness, 
and finally goes to meet his sentence of 
imprisonment with aristocratic dignity. The 
author paints like an excited, impulsive 
child, with bold, fantastic, awkward strokes 
of the brush, yet they will appear clumsy 
and ridiculous only to one who does not 
recognize the genuine aspiration and un- 
alterable conviction latent in them. No 
doubt the drawing of the piece is all wrong. 
The distances are sometimes far too close, 
and sometimes almost out of sight; the 
colours are laid on glaringly, with a childish 
delight in everything bright and brilliant. 
The figures of the women, too, are in- 
credible, and afford a striking proof that 
men who strive seriously and strenuously 
to inspire humanity with socialistic ideals 
never find any vocation for the woman but 
a sentimental twining round her husband 
in marriage, or, failing that, a life of 
cloistered solitude. Yet, in spite of all 
these defects, the play is really an event, 
not only because a high State official has 
here brought upon the conservative stage 
of the National Theatre the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
and the ‘ Kol-Nidré’—a synagogal chant 
of the Jews—side by side, but also because 
it expresses a distinctly socialistic idea. 
A cordial reception was also accorded to 
Franz Szécsi’s delicious comedy ‘Down 
with Widowhood’; to Dezsi Malonyay’s 
‘Katoka marries his Excellency,’ a piece 
written with all the author’s customary 
elegance and elaboration; and to Imre 
Foldes’s ‘The King’s Bride.’ Fildes is 
at present, so to speak, the “infant phe- 
nomenon”? of our literature, for, though 
scarcely twenty years of age, he has won 
four academic prizes within the last three 
years. Let me hasten to add that the 
works by which he has secured the Aca- 
demy’s worshipful commendation, expressed 
in the clink of gold, by no means show the 
characteristics of a grey old age—notoriously 
the style most affected by academies in 
general. In the play referred to, which 
was put on the boards of the National 
Theatre, a delightfully youthful soul gives 
voice to its fresh and natural sentiments in 
the charming music of harmonious rhymes. 
The mastery of form and the gay assurance 
with which the subject is handled indicate 
genuine literary power; but we will refrain 
from passing a definite judgment upon the 
author until he produces something really 








personal and original, unhampered by aca- 
demic regulations, and with an imagination 
unfettered by the considerations of com- 
petition. To his previous theatrical triumphs 
Franz Herczeg has added another, for ‘ Byzan- 
tium,’ a tragedy of decadence, is a magnifi- 
cent composition, vigorously drawn and richly 
coloured, and will retain a permanent place 
on our stage. 
In the department of bio- 
BIOGRAPHY, graphy the last months have 
art, &c. produced but a few works, 
amongst which Dr. Géza 
Voinovich’s ‘Baron Josef Eitvis’ gained 
the distinction of the Academic Prize. Dr. 
Piroska Halmi, a lady, has erected a lite- 
rary monument to a long-forgotten poetess, 
Teréz Ferenczi, by writing her life and 
bringing out an edition of her poems. The 
‘Life of Madame Hermine de Beniczky- 
Veres,’ our first champion in the cause of 
women’s education, is also a sound piece 
of work, though far too long-winded. It 
may be welcomed as supplying full material 
for a concise and orderly biography. 

Our somewhat poverty-stricken literature 
on the subject of art has gained an —— 
tionally rich and valuable addition in t. 
admirable book ‘Art and Morals,’ by the 
young sociologist Oszkér Jaszi. The work 
is planned on a large scale, and everywhere 
bears witness to the profound knowledge, 
acute analysis, and remarkable ability of 
the author. He discusses the organic 
necessities in which art and morality have 
their origin, explains their functions, and 
finally, after a critical comparison of the 
numerous foreign works bearing upon the 
subject, draws the parallel between 
the need for art and for morality in the 
spiritual life of mankind. As might have 
been expected from a sociologist of Jészi’s 
pronounced type, he has worked out the 
subject from the standpoint of the future 
mission and value of these two forces. His 
work, it may be added, was crowned with 
the prize of the Royal Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences. Rosixa ScowiMMeEr. 
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My review of last year had a fortune that 
I should never have anticipated: the Ré- 
publique Francaise, the organ of the ex- 
Minister Méline, in an article entitled 
‘ L’ Avenir de I’Italie,’ discussed my critique, 
which it called “‘ une étude assez pessimiste,” 
because I confessed that I was bound to 
assert that Italy had neither romance nor 
theatre. ‘This critic of mine and the corol- 
laries of the French journal were also 
dealt with by the oldest and most trust- 
worthy of the Italian reviews, the Nuova 
Antologia, which concluded by showing that 
I was entirely right, and in its number of 
September 15th gave a brief résumé of all 
the other foreign reviews contained in the 
Atheneum. 

But this criticism of my criticism caused 
me searching of heart, and drove me to a 
long and minute labour of analysis and dis- 
crimination that proved somewhat tedious 
to me. In order not to earn for myself 
gratuitously the accusation of pessimism I 
have chosen to investigate and analyze the 
whole bibliographical production of this 
year, compiling long notes of names and 
titles, for fear that there might escape my 
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view some volume worthy of notice, some 
one of those books that satisfy the reader 
and the critic. But only too well, this year 
also, I must deserve the accustomed epithet, 
since, save for some exceptions to be men- 
tioned, I must confess that the literary 
average has not been of the most satisfactory 
character, and that the books that will sur- 
vive oblivion are few. And this is a real 
benefit for future critics and literary his- 
torians, who, were the present product not 
mediocre, would not know what to do. Cer- 
tain works remind me of the story of the 
omelette souffiée of Louis Ratisbonne, in which 
a little child, who saw it visibly diminishing, 
decreasing, and disappearing, cried out 
tearfully, ‘‘ (a se mange tout seul! ” 
However, the average of the biblio- 
graphical record has been neither meagre 
nor bad. As usual, I notice that the his- 
torical and literary productions exceed the 
scientific, and that certain branches of know- 
ledge amongst us are cultivated by persons 
of little learning and with scant success, and 
that these do not go outside of the field of 
periodicals dedicated to these special teach- 
ings. For a great mass of rough material 
exists in the reviews, in the proceedings of 
academies, in the monographs that do not 
go beyond the circle of specialists; and all 
this treasure of studies remains buried in 
the great collections and miscellanies, and 
hardly ever takes the form of a book, of a 
volume intended for the general public. 
This applies also to the conditions of the 
literary market amongst us, which are not 
of the happiest. The reading and studying 
public has not increased much from what it 
was fifty or sixty years ago; the number of 
buyers of books has, in fact, largely decreased. 
The lending of books that is carried on by 
the libraries, with a liberality that is else- 
where unknown, is to.the advantage of the 
intellectual proletariat, but turns to its hurt 
by diminishing the demand for the books 
and their commercial value. Pity us, then, 
should the libraries increase much, and 
should they popularize these methods! In 
truth, the libraries no longer buy those 
monumental works of great cost and high 
= which at one time were termed “ library 
ooks,” nor are there any longer to be found 
those solitary book-lovers, those provincial 
students who fifty or sixty years ago were 
tormented by subscription agents, who suc- 
ceeded in extorting from them a subscrip- 
tion for publications of high price that are 
now no longer a temptation, not even with 
the aid of photo-mechanical processes, which 
have reduced the cost of illustrative repro- 
ductions. Any one who compares the book 
catalogues of the great Italian houses of to- 
day with those of the famous publishing firms 
of Pomba, Le Monnier, Barbéra, Sonzogno, 
of the second half of the nineteenth century, 
will see how the serious and learned pro- 
duct has been overcome by popular publica- 
tions and by books that the schools render 
obligatory, and that authors and editors try 
to make ever more perfect and respondent 
to the needs of culture. The so-called pleas- 
ing literature, that which requires a wide 
circulation and the meretricious aids of illus- 
tration, has benefited greatly; and this has 
brought about another useful change in in- 
ducing writersto be morecomplaisant towards 
the public, and leading them to abandon 
the grave and abstruse style of a former 








time, to write readable pages, avoiding 
flowers of rhetoric and academic tropes. 
In this an enormous progress has been 
made, which gives one good hope of the 
future, and which will increasingly endear 
writers to the public and vice versd. A 
noteworthy fact is the 301st edition of the 
‘Cuore’ of Edmondo de Amicis. 301,000 
copies have been sold of this fine book 
without its being able to enter the schools 
as a ‘‘reading book,” because it is wanting 
in the notions regarding animals that 
the scholastic syllabus prescribes for the 
fourth and fifth elementary classes. It 
is a fine triumph for the best-loved and 
most popular writer that Italy boasts of; 
but, above all, it is a fine triumph for the 
book, for a noble instrument of knowledge 
and education. 

But literary successes of this kind are 
with us exceptions, reserved only for writers 
of the first rank and for fortunate works. 
Some friends of the author have thought 
that it would be opportune to signalize the 
‘marvellous and consoling” fact by a 
permanent memorial, and have promoted 
a subscription among literary men and 
scholars for presenting De Amicis with a 
commemorative medal, which will be offered 
to him with all the autograph signatures of 
the subscribers. It is a worthy idea that 
will receive the warmest welcome. 

Wishing this year again to 

THEOLOGY attempt a review of Italian 

literature, I have sought, for 
the saving of space, to divide it into so 
many classes, and in this division I have 
followed the system proposed by the Editor 
of the Atheneum. In the first class, theology 
and religion, there is not an abundance of 
scholarly works. I may mention that of 
Baldassarre Labanca, ‘Gest Cristo nella 
Letteratura COontemporanea Straniera e 
Italiana,’ which has been praised by Prof. 
Harnack; and the ‘Processo di Gest’ of 
Giovanni Rosadi, a most delightful book, 
in which the author, an eminent jurist, 
studies the procedure followed in the 
famous conviction, demonstrating that this 
was illegal. Raffaele Mariano has published 
in the seventh volume of his ‘Scritti Vari’ 
some of his studies on the history of the 
Church. G. de Lorenzo has compiled a 
study on ‘India and Ancient Buddhism,’ a 
subject which is now of great interest even 
to the general public, upon whom the mys- 
terious Oriental religions exercise a kind of 
fascination. 
Studies in law also have not 
been numerous, if we exclude 
those intended for specialists. 
I may mention some works that may 
interest even foreign readers. Worthy of 
note are the ‘ Biblioteca Italiana di Legis- 
lazione Pubblica,’ directed by Francesco 
della Valle; the ‘Istituzioni di Diritto 
Marittimo’ of Avv. Carlo Martini; the 
manual of ‘Kcclesiastical Law,’ by C. 
Calisse, which forms part of an excellent 
and notable juridical collection; the pon- 
derous work of the eminent jurist Giuseppe 
Carle, ‘La Filosofia del Diritto nello Stato 
Moderno’; the treatise of Riccardo Fubini, 
‘Le Locazioni Immobiliari’; that of Giu- 
seppe Gregoraci, ‘La Riparazione del Danno 
nella Funzione Punitiva’; that of G@. Cam- 
pili, ‘Condizioni e Limiti della Punibilita 
nella Colpa’; and, lastly, a study by 
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Alessandro Levi, ‘Delitto © Pena nel 
Pensiero dei Greci.’ 
More abundant, more varied, 
FINE ARTS is the literature that is con- 
AND cerned with the fine arts and 
ARCHMOLOGY archeology. Not to occupy 
myself with the rich out- 
put that appears in journals, in periodicals, 
in reviews, in special collections, among 
which must not be forgotten the proceed- 
ings of academies, I have a goodly 
number of works to commend to readers, 
and all of them are noteworthy for 
elegance of get-up and richness of 
illustration, produced by the best-known 
processes. In the field of graphic arts, 
also, Italy is at present making most 
notable progress. We have establishments 
like the Istituto di Arti Grafiche of Ber- 
gamo, which may be compared, even as 
regards importance, with the most famous 
foreign institutions. But that which above 
all distinguishes Italian products is their 
great cheapness, maintained without loss 
of excellence of execution and contents. The 
house of Hoepli, famous even abroad, has 
published the third volume of the ‘Storia 
dell’ Arte’ of Adolfo Venturi, which treats 
specially of Romanic art. This important 
work, full of new facts and rich in precious 
material, will be completed in seven volumes, 
and will give us the fruit of the patient and 
delightful studies of the learned and acute 
writer. A fine volume on ‘Pisan Art’ is 
offered by Igino Benvenuto Supino, issued 
with tasteful elegance by Alinari, a house 
that has begun a very fine collection of 
books on art, illustrating it with the rich 
and incomparable iconographic material in 
its possession. The same house has also 
published a handsome volume by Pompeo 
Molmenti on ‘ Venetian Art,’ from its origin 
to our days, compiled with the skill that is 
natural to the illustrious Venetian critic. 
The book shows, too, the good taste of 
the Florentine publisher to whom we owe 
the magnificent edition of the ‘ Divina Com- 
media’ illustrated by Italian artists. This 
is a work that would confer honour on 
any of the large foreign publishing houses, 
one of which might well undertake the 
publication of it abroad, accompanying the 
text with the necessary translation. But 
let me close the Dantesque digression by 
mentioning the work of Luigi Augusto 
Cervetto on ‘The Gaggini of Bissone,’ 
who laboured so much in Genoa and else- 
where, and who deserved a conspicuous 
position in the history of Lombard art. 
The volume is embellished with ninety-nine 
plates. Regarding ‘The Churches of Rome’ 
valuable information has been collected by 
Diego Angeli, a most agreeable critic and 
poet, and his volume is an excellent vade- 
mecum for any one visiting the great city 
and wishin? to know its history and its art 
treasures. On Giovanni Antonio Bazzi, 
called Il Sodoma, a handsome book, with 
beautiful engravings, has been published by 
Cesare Faccio. Regarding ‘The Churches 
of Florence’ a great deal of material has 
been collected by Arnaldo Cocchi, who 
promises a complete work, the need of 
which is certainly felt, since that of Richa 
is obsolete. On ‘Pistoja in its Works of 
Art’ a good monograph has been compiled 
by a young art critic Odoardo Giglioli. 
Artistic and archeological literature really 
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merit a special review, more than this 
passing notice, in which I must also 
take account of what has been written 
on modern art, its tendency and its pro- 
ess, in connexion with the international 
exhibition of art which takes place every 
two years in Venice, and produces a series 
of special studies, due for the most part to 
the prizes offered with that object by the 
administration of the exhibition. Some of 
these books deserve special mention, such as 
that of Mario Morasso, ‘La Vita Moderna 
nell’ Arte’; that of Vittorio Pica, a most 
competent critic, on ‘The Venice Exhibi- 
tion,’ issued in a most sumptuous form by 
the Istituto di Arti Grafiche of Bergamo ; 
that of Carlo Vizzotto, ‘L’ Arte a Venezia’; 
that of Anna Franchi on ‘The Fifth Venice 
Exhibition,’ &c. But it would take too much 
space to record all this critical fiorttura. 
Before considering poetry and 
the theatre I must pause 
for awhile to speak of fiction 
—of all the output of romance and novels 
that is beginning to have a peculiar import- 
ance. It is an entirely new branch of litera- 
ture, that fifty years ago did not exist, and 
that is due to the reawakening of the 
national life, and to the current of modernity 
that has invaded Italy also, creating a read- 
ing public, creating the demand for this 
production. The publishers engage in this 
work con amore, because they see it is to 
their profit, and any one who writes novels 
and romances is now also considered to 
belong to that republic of letters which 
at one time was composed solely of dryas- 
dusts, pedants, and people in every way 
disagreeable. It is all a young literature, 
that gives fair promise and that has been 
well received. <A significant symptom is 
this: the Nuova Antologia has initiated a 
‘‘ Library of Romance,” in which are repro- 
duced the works that have already appeared 
in that influential review. The first volume 
of the library has been ‘Cenere,’ a 
romance by the brilliant Sardinian lady 
writer, Grazia Deledda, the scene of which 
is in Sardinia, among the tanche and the 
accutorgios. The second is a powerful and 
original work by a spirited poet, Giovanni 
Cena, who became known through the 
Nuova Antologia, and who at once attained 
to one of the most eminent positions. Cena 
has now revealed himself also as a romancer 
with this book of his, ‘Gli Ammonitori,’ a 
romance d /a Gorki, powerful and profound. 
For this section I should require a little 
more space than a short paragraph of this 
review, because in truth I notice abundant 
activity. There are really excellent novels 
and novel-writers, and I am sorry not to be 
able to give here more than a meagre list of 
names and titles. Luigi Pirandello, with 
his novel ‘Bianche e Nere’; Salvatore di 
Giacomo, the Neapolitan poet, with the 
volume ‘Nella Vita’; Enrico Corradini, 
the sturdy critic and controversialist, with 
‘ Le Sette Lampade d’ Oro’; Amelia Rosselli, 
with ‘Gente Oscura’; J. M. Palmarini, 
with his ‘Prisma’; Riccardo Pierantoni, 
with ‘Il Pit Forte’; Antonio Beltramelli, 
a young and powerful Romagnole writer, 
with ‘Gli Uomini Rossi’ and ‘Anna 
Perenna’; Alberto Cantoni, the charming 
humourist, lately deceased, with his ‘ Nel 
Bel Paese La. ..’; Giuseppe Lipparini, with 
‘Signore del Tempo’; Sfinge, a gentle lady, 
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with ‘Dopo la Vittoria’; not to speak of 
the most noted, such as Neera, who has just 
published ‘Una Passione,’ and Ugo Ojetti, 
who has presented us with ‘Il Cavallo di 
Troja’— all these authors offer a good 
contribution of pleasant fantasies to the 
Italian public, who are beginning to be 
aware of the existence of native authors 
worthy of encouragement and admiration. 
In poetry and the drama we 
POETRY AND have a conqueror, and I can 
THE DRAMA mention the masterpiece. The 
name of the writer is Gabriele 
d’ Annunzio, and the work is ‘La Figlia di 
Jorio,’ the powerful drama in which the 
rugged country of Abruzzo, which has in- 
spired the poet with his finest conception, 
lives again and palpitates. Of the merit 
of this drama, which is likewise poetry, 
it is needless for me to speak, after the 
immense success that it has had on the 
stage at Milan, at Chieti, passing on to 
Florence, Genoa, Rome, Naples, and all the 
great Italian theatres. At Chieti the poet 
recently received the homage of his country, 
of his gens, which desired to confer upon 
him the freedom of the city—the civil 
crown. The ceremony proved solemn, 
moving, worthy; a whole people acclaimed 
their poet with that enthusiasm which is 
entirely Italian, and which is proper to a 
country where the sense of art still lives in 
the people by a mysterious atavism. To 
his people the poet said: ‘‘The profound 
things that the ancient hereditary blood has 
said in you I have heard in my attentive 
silence; but in expressing them I seem to 
have repeated faithfully what was dictated 
to me by an immense and imperious voice.” 
Nor are these mere affectations of a pre- 
amble, for I remember his enthusiasm 
when, some time before the representation, 
he spoke to me of the finished work, and 
how he had been mastered by it. This 
powerful worker has also given us, in addi- 
tion to the new tragedy, another volume of 
‘‘Laudi” (‘Elettra, Alcione’), in which are 
displayed the highest qualities of his genius, 
which ever aspires after new creations, and 
moulds them in verse. 

The poets this year have made a good 
show. Giovanni Marradi, with his third 
‘Rapsodia Garibaldina,’ has sung for us 
Mentana; Giovanni Pascoli, the most Vir- 
gilian of our poets, has presented to us ‘I 
Canti di Castelvecchio,’ full of the scent of 
the country, pure in inspiration, and perfect 
in sentiment ; Guido Mazzoni, in whom the 
seriousness of science has not exhausted the 
poetic vein, has collected in a handsome 
volume his ‘ Poesie,’ work admired for its 
elegance of form and originality of inspira- 
tion; Ada Negri, the powerful Lombard 
poet, has given us another valuable 
volume of verses, ‘Maternitd,’ in which 
she sings the joys and sorrows peculiar to 
the mother in accents of true passion; a 
young poet, Luigi Orsini, has revealed him- 
self in two books full of genuine poetry, 
‘Dall’ Alba al Tramonto’ and ‘Il Carme di 
Romagna’; and an apparent namesake of 
his, Giulio Orsini, gave the critics a nut to 
crack in a volume of verses, ‘Fra Terra ed 
Astri,’ acclaimed by all as a revelation. 
This Giulio Orsini in a few days be- 
came famous; he was pronounced a rival 
to be feared by the greatest living poets; 
his appearance was hailed like that of a 





victor, when of a sudden, after an investi- 
gation d /@ Sherlock Holmes, it was dis- 
covered that the young poet was Domenico 
Gnoli, a white - bearded bard of sixty- 
five summers. I do not know if now, 
since the discovery, Giulio Orsini will evoke 
the same enthusiasm; but, in any case, we 
have seen the advent of a fine, true man of 
letters, and such finds are not met with 
every year. But Giulio Orsini, with his 
bomb ¢ Ja Orsini, must not make me forget 
—I should be blamed for it— Francesco 
Pastonchi and ‘I Sonetti di Belfonte’ and 
the ‘Italiche,’ two volumes of verse which 
at once brought him well-merited fame as 
an original and graceful poet, to which he 
has added that of an incomparable reciter 
of verse. 

The theatre does not count many triumphs 
besides that of D’Annunzio. Alfredo Oriani, 
a powerful Romagnole writer, has given us 
a modern tragedy in four acts, ‘ L’Invincibile,’ 
which has everywhere been received with 
applause and favour; Renato Simoni, with 
‘Lia Vedova’ and ‘Carlo Gozzi,’ has shown 
himself to be a hope and a living force of 
the national theatre; Enrico Butti, with his 
‘Giganti e Pigmei,’ has confirmed his fine 
qualities as a playwright; Giannino Antona 
Traversi, with ‘ La Fedelta del Marito’ and 
‘I Giorni pit Lieti,’ has increased the list of 
his successes; Carlo Bertolazzi, with ‘La 
Casa del Sonno,’ promises to be a good writer 
of comedy; Marco Praga, in ‘L’ Ondina,’ 
has given us a discreet comedy; Roberto 
Bracco, in the drama ‘ Maternita,’ in which 
a woman, in order to free herself from her 
husband, accuses herself of having a lover, 
has drawn for us an unforgettable dramatis 
persona. To this array I must add a 
lady, ‘“‘Terésah” (Miss de Ubertis), who, 
with ‘Il Giudice’ and ‘Il Pane Rosso,’ 
has won success on the stage. But any 
one who wishes to know more of the 
affairs of our modern theatre must con- 
sult a French book by a lady of Floren- 
tine origin, Jean Dornis, who has studied 
our contemporary literature con amore and 
with perfect delicacy. The ‘Théatre Italien 
Contemporain’ of Jean Dornis deserves 
special mention in this review also for the 
benefit it confers on Italy by making better 
known the work of her writers. 

Music counts a number of 
meritorious publications. I 
do not speak of that of En- 
rico Panzacchi, ‘Nel Mondo della Musica,’ 
because it is a substantial reprint of an old 
book of the author’s; but 1 must mention 
a good study by Arnaldo Bonaventura on 
‘Dante and Music’; another, by Angelo 
Solerti, on ‘The Origins of Melodrama’; an 
‘Experiment in Musical Psychology,’ by the 
well-known critic Luigi Alberto Villanis ; 
and another volume of ‘Musical Psycho- 
logy,’ due to Mario Pilo. Of prime import- 
ance is the ‘ Dizionario Lirico Universale’ 
of Carlo Dassori, in which are registered 
15,000 ‘‘opere ed operisti.” A good 
‘Treatise on Harmony’ is that of Codazzi 
and Andreoli. 
In bibliography and paleo- 
BIBLIO- graphy I am not able to record 
GRAPHY AND any publications worthy of 
paLmo- special mention; but I know 
GRAPHY of most valuable works in 
connexion with the Petrarch 
centenary. Among others, under the aus- 
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pices of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
a complete Petrarch bibliography is being 
prepared, to serve as a basis to the critical 
edition of his works that will be prepared at 
the expense of the State. 

Philosophy has not many 
PHILosopHy novelties. I may mention 

the ‘Ultimi Saggi’ of that 
late acute and original thinker Gaetano 
Negri; the ‘Estetica’ of Benedetto Croce, 
one of the most cultured and robust minds 
of the South, who publishes a periodical, 
La Critica, full of his own excellent studies 
on current literature; a volume by Ales- 
sandro Chiappelli, ‘ Voci del nostro Tempo,’ 
in which he studies modern phenomena 
with the same boldness of method with 
which he attacks ancient problems in the 
‘Nuove Pagine sul Cristianesimo Antico’; 
a study by Bassano Gabba, ‘ Dottrine 
Religiose e Sociali del Conte Tolstoi’ ; 
‘L’ Origine dei Fenomeni Paichici,’ by 
G. Sergi; ‘La Vita nei Bambini,’ an 
essay in psychology by Paola Lombroso, 
the daughter of the famous criminolo- 
gist; a work by Giulio Scotti, awarded 
a prize by the Accademia Scientifico Let- 
teraria of Milan, on ‘La Metafisica nella 
Morale Moderna’; and another, by A. 
Asturaro, on ‘Il Materialismo Storico e la 
Sociologia Generale.’ The harvest is not 
abundant because speculative minds are 
scarce, 

In political economy also 

POLITICAL there is not abundance. A 
Economy work of great moment is that 

of Achille Loria, ‘ Verso la 
Giustizia Sociale,’ because it discusses the 
problems that are of most importance at the 
present time. From him we have another 
volume, ‘Il Movimento Operaio’ (‘The 
Labour Movement’), of which he studies 
the origins, forms, and development. I 
also note: first of all, the ‘Istituzioni di 
Economia Politica’ of Augusto Graziani, 
the illustrious professor of the University 
of Naples; then the ‘Storia della Finanza 
Italiana’ of Achille Plebano; ‘I Problemi 
della Organizzazione del Lavoro’ of Prof. 
R. Dalla Volta, one of our most learned 
economists; a study, ‘Le Imposte nello 
Stato Moderno,’ by Alessandro Garelli, 
and another, ‘La Materia e la Forma del 
Bilancio Inglese,’ by Giuseppe de Flamini; 
and a treatise by Leone Neppi Modona, 
‘Scienza delle Finanze.’ Nor must I pass 
over in silence the big volume by Italo 
Giglioli, ‘Malessere Agrario ed Alimentare 
in Italia’; the ‘Case e Citta Operaie’ of 
Ing. Mauro Amoruso; the ‘ Assicurazioni 
Operaie nella Legislazione Sociale’ of L. G. 
Profumo; and the book by Rodolfo Laschi, 
‘I Delitti contro la Liberta del Lavoro.’ 
The richest and most abundant 
production is that in the field 
of history. The publication 
of the ‘ Rerum Italicarum Scriptores,’ edited 
by Giosué Carducci and Vittorio Fiorini, 
proceeds briskly and with increasing favour. 
The death of the publisher Scipione Lapi, 
who initiated it, has not been allowed to 
interrupt its continuation; and this is a 
good sign, because it shows that there is 
serious study, and that the public for learned 
research into the past has not dwindled. 
Among the most notable books is to be 
mentioned that of Senator Pier Desiderio 
Pasolini, ‘Gli Anni Secolari.’ The author, 
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as in an historical vision, has attempted to 
pase in review the bygone centuries, and 
as done it with a profound knowledge of 
the character of each age, and in a critical 
spirit, caustic and highly original, that give 
to these pages a peculiar attractiveness. 
Another volume that has caused a great 
noise is that of Giovanni Visconti Venosta, 
‘ Ricordi di Gioventu, Cose Vedute o Sapute.’ 
Visconti Venosta, brother of the illustrious 
patriot and statist who directed the foreign 
affairs of Italy, was mixed upin the Liberal 
movement in Lombardy, and saw or heard 
an infinity of things worth recording for the 
benefit of the young men who do not know 
how Italy was made. But let me hasten on, 
as the material is abundant. I must men- 
tion the third volume of the ‘Grandezza e 
Decadenza di Roma,’ by Guglielmo Ferrero, 
which covers the period from Cesar to 
Augustus, and is written with the usual 
vivacity of the modern historian; a 
book by Bruto Amante on the famous 
brigand ‘Fra Diavolo’ (1796-1806); a 
volume by Ugo Pesci on ‘ Firenze Capitale,’ 
crammed full of curious facts; the second 
volume of the ‘Epistolario Inedito’ of 
Giuseppe Mazzini, and the third and 
last volume of Greppi, ‘La Rivoluzione 
Francese nel Carteggio di un Osservatore 
Italiano’; the ‘Badia di Monticchio,’ in 
which the eminent Southern statist Giustino 
Fortunato has gathered valuable and un- 
known notices regarding that Valle di 
Vitalba to which he has dedicated his 
‘“‘ basilisk”” love (so the natives of the 
Basilicata call themselves); and ‘La Vita 
in Palermo Cento e piii Anni Fa,’ by the 
illustrious Giuseppe Pitré. The fifth and 
sixth volumes of the ‘ Epistolario di L. A. 
Muratori have appeared’; also a valuable 
book on a_  gentilhomme d’autrefois, the 
Baron Giovanni Ricasoli Firidolfi, written 
by Giuseppe Corsi with real affection, 
and published by the widowed baroness ; 
the curious and interesting study of Ales- 
sandro Luzio, ‘Il Processo Pellico Maron- 
celli,’? and another on the same subject 
by P. Ilario Rinieri; ‘Alcuni Ricordi di 
Michelangelo Caetani,’ written with Eng- 
lish grace and delicacy by the widowed 
Duchess Enrichetta Caetani, to whom 
is due the foundation of the Lectura 
Dantis in Florence; the learned study by 
Antonio Medin, awarded a prize by the 
Istituto Veneto, ‘La Storia di Venezia nella 
Poesia,’ of which a review has already 
appeared in the Atheneum; ‘Le Origini 
degli Stati Uniti d’ America,’ by Gennaro 
Mondaini in the ‘‘Collezione Storica Villari”; 
a work by Enrico Zanoni on the fifth-century 
historian and politician ‘ Paolo Paruta’; a 
curious book by Giovanni Dolcetti, ‘ Le 
Bische e il Giuoco d’ Azzardo a Venezia’; a 
monograph by Manfredi Porena on ‘ Vittorio 
Alfieri e la Tragedia,’ another on F. 
Domenico Guerrazzi, by Rosolino Guastalla, 
and—sat prata biberunt. 
ass to geography, in 
GEOGRAPHY which the Duke of f iamete 
AND TRAVEL did not believe, but the im- 
portance of which the Italians 
are beginning to recognize. Here I must 
mention the ‘Italia Artistica,” a splendid 
collection of illustrated monographs under the 
supervision of Corrado Ricci (the illustrious 
director of our galleries at Florence), and 
published in magnificent form by the Istituto 





di Arti Grafiche of Bergamo. Several 
volumes have already appeared, with costly 
illustrations: ‘ Ravenna,’ ‘ Ferrara e Pom- 
posa,’ ‘Urbino,’ ‘Girgenti,’ ‘Segesta e 
Selinunte,’ ‘Campagna Romana,’ ‘ Le Isole 
della Laguna Veneta,’ and ‘Siena.’ They 
will prove excellent and trustworthy guides 
for foreigners who wish to study Italian 
and the beauties of our country. I note a 
book of travel by Scipione Borghese, ‘In 
Asia’; the ‘Memorie e Note’ of Ugo 
Ferrandi on Lugh, the commercial em- 
porium on the Juba, a mysterious city 
discovered by the lamented Italian explorer 
Bottego; ‘La Romania,’ by Ugo Alimenti, 
a beautifully illustrated volume; the 
‘Ricordi di Viaggio,’ on the Caucasus and 
Central Asia, by Giovanni de Riseis; a 
magnificent volume by an ardent climber, 
Guido Rey, on ‘Il Monte Cervino’; the 
‘ Castelli Romani,’ illustrated by artists and 
edited by E. de Fonseca, a very sumptuous 
work, and one of great artistic value; 
‘L’ Istria,’ by Prof. Emilio Silvestri, an 
illustrated monograph; the study of Lodo- 
vico Noeentini, ‘L’ Europa nell’ Estremo 
Oriente e gl’ Interessi dell’ Italia in Cina’ ; 
‘Macedonia,’ by Vico Mantegazza; and 
‘Nell’ Estremo Oriente,’ by another journal- 
ist traveller, Luigi Barzini. 
Sports and pastimes have 
SPORTS AND certainly few writers. I find 
PASTIMES only two works, but the first, 
entitled ‘Mens Sana in Cor- 
pore Sano,’ is important because written by 
aman of learning, Senator Angelo Mosso, 
one of the apostles of physical education ; 
and the other, ‘Lo Stambecco, le Cacce e 
la Vita dei Reali d’ Italia nelle Alpi,’ by 
Tancredi Tibaldi, is rather curious. 
On education we have two 
EDUCATION valuable books by Aurelio 
Stoppoloni, ‘ Tolstoi Educa- 
tore’ and ‘La Mutualita Scolastica’ (the 
fine French institution); and a study by 
G. Ferreri, ‘Le Istituzioni Americane per 
Y Educazione dei Sordomuti.’ 
Philology numbers several 
PHILOLOGY translations: two of Plautus, 
by Senator Gaspare Finali 
and Salvatore Cognetti de Martiis; and one 
of Celsus (‘De Medicina’) that is really 
excellent, made by Dr. Angiolo del Lungo, 
and published by his son Isidoro, the 
illustrious member of the Accademia della 
Crusca. Mario Fuochi has translated the 
‘Prometheus’ of /ischylus, Emanuele F. 
Mizzi the ‘Satires’ of Juvenal. We have 
a good handbook of ‘ Assyrian Literature,’ 
by Dr. Bruto Teloni; and one on ‘Arabic 
Literature,’ by Italo Pizzi, who has also 
written another handbook on ‘Islamism.’ 
Here, also, we have a writer who has 
achieved a triumph: Alfredo Trombetti, the 
victor in the philological competition at the 
R. Accademia dei Lincei, who demonstrated 
the ‘Genealogical Connexions between the 
Languages of the Ancient World,’ and 
obtained the grand royal prize on the 
report of Graziadio Ascoli and Hugo 
Shuchardt. He was at once elevated from 


the position of a humble teacher at the 
High School at Cuneo to that of professor 
at the University of Bologna. 

In science we have few but 
important publications—above 
all, the continuation of the 
‘Monumenti Antichi,’ issued by the R. 
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Accademia dei Lincei; that of the ‘Opere 
di Galileo Galilei,’ published by the State ; 
that of the ‘Codice Atlantico’ of Leonardo 
da Vinci, published by the Lincei ; and that 
of the ‘Opere di Galileo Ferraris,’ the 
founder of Italian electrotechnology, pub- 
lished by the Associazione Elettrotecnica 
Italiana. I may mention several other 
volumes: ‘Le Onde Herziane,’ by Prof. 
Oreste Murani, one of the most illustrious 
of our physicists; ‘L’ Astronomia nell’ 
Antico Testamento,’ by the illustrious 
astronomer Giovanni Schiaparelli; end ‘ La 
Tecnica delle Correnti Alternate,’ by 
Giuseppe Sartori. The ‘Annuario Scien- 
tifico e Industriale,’ a valuable miscellany, 
will henceforth have as editor the illustrious 
hysicist Augusto Righi, of the Bologna 
teneo. 
Under general literature I 
GENERAL note the ‘ Biblioteca dei 
LITERATURE Popoli,’”’ edited by Giovanni 
Pascoli, which will include 
the chief works of all literatures, from the 
‘ Mahabharata’ to Marlowe; a singular book 
by a learned publisher, Piero Barbera, in 
which he speaks with much grace of ‘ Pub- 
lishers and Authors’; the valuable ‘Studi 
Petrarcheschi’ of Carlo Segré, one of the 
most brilliant and most thoughtful of Italian 
essayists; a study on the three Bronté 
sisters by a young lady writer, Giorgina 
Sonnino; ‘I Poeti Stranieri nelle Versioni 
Italiane,’ collected by Luigi Morandi and 
D. Ciampoli; a charming book by Paolo 
Lioy, the illustrious Vicentine naturalist, 
on ‘Linneo, Darwin, Agassiz nella Vita 
Intima’; the ‘Letteratura Italiana Con- 
temporanea’ of Vittorio Ferrari; a singular 
study by Adolfo Padovan, ‘L’ Uomo di 
Genio come Poeta’; a curious and brilliant 
book on ‘Il Plagio,’ by Domenico Giuriati ; 
the critical studies of Diego Garoglio, 
‘ Versi @’ Amore e Prose di Romanzi,’ rich 
in new and charming thoughts; an im- 
ortant volume by Prof. Giacomo Barzel- 
otti, the illustrious Tuscan philosopher and 
thinker, ‘Dal Rinascimento al Risorgi- 
mento,’ new critical essays; a second volume 
of ‘Studi sul Leopardi,’ by B. Zumbini, 
who has devoted to the poet of Recanati 
powerful studies and great critical acumen; 
and the ‘Primavera e Fiore della Lirica 
Italiana,’ selected by Giosué Carducci, the 
most experienced of judges and masters of 


ry. 

I shall end with a pleasant piece of news. 
Recently was published the ‘ Epistolario di 
Giuseppe Giusti,’ collected, arranged, and 
annotated by Ferdinando Martini. It is in 
three volumes, the last of which contains 
twenty-one appendixes by Martini on the 
life of Giusti. The poet of Monsummano 
now appears to us in a new light. His 
‘Epistolario’ is no longer what it appeared, 
a collection of letters that, like those of 
Pliny, smelt of the lamp. We have in these 
letters—their number is doubled—the real 
life of Giusti. In the edition of them 
edited by Giov. Frassi the letters were few 
and mutilated. The correspondence ap- 
peared to be a selection made for a 
scholastic anthology. Of the life of Giusti 
little or nothing was known. Martini has 
illustrated, annotated, narrated so many 
curious pages in the life of the poet that he 
has produced a lifelike portrait of him, and 
a faithful picture of the times in which 





he lived, the career of letters and politics 
which at last poisoned his existence. 
Guivo Bract. 
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In the domain of fiction 
two works—‘ Ashes,’ by 8. 
Zeromski, and ‘ The Peasants,’ 
by W. Reymont—have within the last 
twelve months obtained high praise and 
universal recognition. Zeromski’s book 
came as something of a surprise. Hitherto 
his novels had dealt exclusively with social 
and psychological problems, often of the 
most modern kind; but this last work of his 
is an historical romance. The author, how- 
ever, has not altogether abandoned his 
earlier manner; he has not attempted to 
give a carefully composed picture of his- 
torical figures and events, but has aimed 
rather at describing the psychological con- 
ditions of the nation as a whole at a given 
time. And this he has perfectly succeeded 
in doing ; the gigantic background is boldly 
and effectively painted in all its social and 
historic features, wide horizons are opened 
up before our eyes, and an impressive pic- 
ture of past times is the result. The action 
of the story passes in the period which 
begins with the last partition of Poland 
and closes with the fall of Napoleon—the 
so-called Epoch of the Legions. Those 
were the years during which thousands of 
Poland’s bravest sons, counting upon aid, 
first from the French Republic, and then 
from Napoleon, fought so many brilliant 
battles —Somosierra, Saragossa, Moscow, 
Leipsic— under the French flag, and 
poured out their blood in every quarter 
of the globe, inspired by the firm con- 
viction that they would one day return to 
their fatherland and secure its independ- 
ence. Reymont’s novel ‘The Peasants,’ as 
might be guessed from its title, transports 
us to a very different world. Its descrip- 
tions of natural scenery are of extraordinary 
beauty, the manners and customs of the 
village folk are picturesquely and charm- 
ingly sketched, and from this background 
emerge the figures of lifelike men and 
women, who undoubtedly reflect the cha- 
racter of the Polish peasant more clearly 
and truthfully than any of our former 
romances of this class have succeeded in 
doing. The theme of the story is the 
passionate love between a young, un- 
married man and the second wife of his 
father; the latter is still alive. The rivals 
are both men of a primitive type, stubborn 
and unyielding, and this heightens the 
tragic conflict. G. Danilowski’s volume of 
tales, ‘Two Voices,’ in which he marks the 
contrast between two worlds—one of men 
endowed with every earthly good, and the 
other of those who possess nothing—is not 
always worthy of his reputation and dis- 
tinguished talents. Similarly, of the im- 
pressionistic stories in I. Dombrowski’s 
new volume, entitled ‘A Moment at Eve,’ 
only a few reach the standard of his earlier 
work. Two tales by J. Weyssenhof, ‘In 
Celestial Regions’ and ‘John Belzki’s 
Engagement,’ though recently published, 
really belong to the author’s earliest 
attempts at literature; but they already 
indicate the genius he was to display in 
his subsequent productions. One of our 
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most considerable authors, B. Prus, has, in 
his ‘Reminiscences of a Cyclist,’ touched 
upon many of the graver problems of our 
social and national life, while employing 
the light and easy form of humorous narra- 
tive. K. Irzykowski adopts a similar 
method in his highly original book ‘The 
Witch,’ which, as a matter of fact, has 
very little in common with the ordinary 
novel, so far as form is concerned, but 
interests the reader and engages his 
attention by its vivid presentation of the 
author’s frequently paradoxical opinions on 
life and art. Of the four latest productions 
of that very prolific novelist A. Gruszecki, 
I may mention two—‘The Victors,’ an 
episode of the Franco-German War, and 
‘The Prussian Hussar,’ which exposes all 
the brutality, pedantry, and immorality of 
German militarism by describing the various 
trials and sufferings to which a Polish 
peasant in the Prussian service is subjected. 
The historical novels ‘In Babin,’ by K. 
Glinski, and ‘For the Mitre,’ by T. Jeske- 
Choinski, have this point in common, that 
both authors make interest of action their 
chief consideration, and pay little attention 
to historic or psychological truth. A higher 
level is reached by L. Stasiak’s historical 
romance ‘ Brandenburg,’ which describes 
the overthrow of the West Slavonic tribes 
in the Middle Ages, and by W. Przy- 
borowski’s ‘The Soul of a Peasant,’ a tale 
of the eighteenth century. There still 
remains a tolerably long list of novels and 
romances, of which at least a few may be 
mentioned here: ‘The History of Prince 
Milan’ and ‘Four Days,’ both by A. 
Miecznik; ‘Moments,’ by F. Brodowski ; 
‘Dreams and Reveries,’ by Z. Sarnecki; 
‘Things Felt and Seen,’ by Abgar Soltan; 
‘ Past Memories,’ by A. Smaczninski; ‘ For 
Hearth and Home,’ by M. Gawalewicz; 
‘The Chimera,’ by T. Jaroszynski; and 
‘Sergius Wasilewitz Gardow,’ a picture of 
the conditions of Poland under Russian 
sway, by J. Glada. Year by year, too, we 
find the gentler sex taking a more active 
share in the art of fiction. Side by side 
with long-familiar names, such as M 
Rodziewicz, Ostoja, and E. Jelenska, are 
others, as, for example, C. Walewska, B. 
Halicka, H. Orlicz-Garlikowska, A. Matus- 
zewic, A. Swiderska, and J. Terjulowska, 
whose later and latest ventures in author- 
ship have met with varying success. 

The greatest theatrical triumph 


DRAMA of the year has been gained 
by J. Zulawski’s play, ‘ Eros 
and Psyche.’ It is a kind of epic in 


dialogue, but is composed with due regard 
to the requirements of the stage; and as it 
is also distinguished by excellent versifica- 
tion, and affords ample opportunity for a 
picturesque mise en scene, it appealed suc- 
cessfully to the public at large. ‘The 
Myrtle Wreath,’ by the same author, met, 
on the contrary, with a cold reception, owing 
to the strange and disagreeable nature of 
its subject. 8. Przybyszewski’s symbolic 
drama ‘ Snow,’ which gives expression to the 
soul’s aspiration for an unattainable ideal 
in love, is rather a work for the study than 
for the stage. Madame G. Zapolska, on 
the other hand, in her play ‘The Mis- 
understanding,’ has depicted with great 
realism the strained, uncomfortable rela- 
tions between a husband who is morally 
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deficient, and his clever, intellectual wife. 
8. Krzywoszewski, in his drama ‘The 
Rainbow,’ shows himself a master of stage- 
craft. The heroine of the piece is a young 
girl who has been seduced by a married 
man, and who subsequently, when he 
becomes a widower, rejects his offer of 
marriage with contempt, and weds another 
lover who has pardoned her lapse from 
virtue. In T. Rittner’s play ‘The Machine’ 
a@ young government official, who is also 
described as a poetical genius, feebly sinks 
under the burden of bureaucracy. Such 
moral weakness on the hero’s part is not 
altogether in accordance with the ordinary 
conception of genius, and prevented the 
iece from gaining a very cordial reception. 
f other new plays—considerable numbers 
of them have been produced within the last 
few months—I may here mention one or 
two more, ¢g., ‘The Potentate,’ by S. 
Brzozowski; ‘ Robber Madej,’ by K. Mat- 
tausch; ‘The Resignation,’ by S. Rossowski; 
and ‘Another Life,’ by W. Lewicki. S. 
Wyspianski’s ‘Achilleid,’ a work drawn 
from the Iliad and other legends of the 
Trojan cycle, is a purely literary drama, 
and was never intended for representation 
on the stage. The subject is too vast and 
complicated, and the author has had to 
split it up into loosely connected episodes, 
so that the effect of the whole is rather 
sketchy. His Achilles, too, is a very 
different sort of person from the Homeric 
hero; he is much modernized, and reminds 
us now of a medicval knight and now of a 
resent-day philosopher into whose mouth 
yspianski has put the expression of his 
own opinions. Thus, in spite of many 
passages of genuine poetic beauty, the 
drama as a whole, like most of the author’s 
work, fails to satisfy the highest demands 
of criticism. 
As for lyric verse, several new 
LYRIC VERSE volumes of it have certainly 
been published—for example, 
the ‘Poems’ by H. Skirmuntt, those by 
J. Wisniowski, and those by K. Zawis- 
towska; ‘The Feast of Flowers,’ by 
Z. Dembicki; ‘Fire and Lightning,’ by 
Ardens; ‘The Song of the Sun,’ by J. Jed- 
licz; ‘ Melodies,’ by K. Laskowski; and 
others. But it would be hard to discover 
among them all a single production of first- 
rate importance. Even the ‘Trifles from a 
Traveller’s Sketchbook,’ by the well-known 
t M. Konopnicka, is no exception. 
‘The Old Guard,’ by K. J. Jasinski, is an 
unpretentious idyll of an old Polish colonel 
of Napoleon’s day, whose portrait the 
author has succeeded in painting with great 
psychological truth. 
In the case of literary and 
BIOGRAPHY, esthetic criticism and history, 
HISTORY, &c. however, we can point to 
much higher achievements. 
I. Matuszewski’s ‘ Art and Artists,’ W. Gos- 
tomski’s ‘From Past and Present,’ M. 
Mann’s ‘Wincenty Pol,’ J. Tretiak’s 
admirable study of Julius Slowacki (one of 
the most famous poets of Poland), and 
‘Polish Composition,’ by one of our most 
distinguished critics, P. Chmielowski, by 
whose recent and premature death our 
literature has suffered a deep loss—all these 
are works which assuredly possess more 
than a transient interest and value, and 
which do honour to their respective authors. 








Finally, of books in other departments of 
literature I must not pass by in silence 
W. Lozinski’s historical study ‘ Right and 
Wrong,’ a picture of life and manners in 
the seventeenth century—gloomy, indeed, 
and often horrible, but painted with 
unusual skill; or T. Smarzewski’s ‘ Holiday 
in England,’ a very interesting book, in 
which England is represented as a great, 
powerful, and independent country—its 
greatness resting, however, on the indi- 
vidual, with his sound morality and robust 


physique. Apam BeEtcixowskl. 
RUSSIA. 
THe most important publica- 
BELLES- tion in belles-lettres during 
LETTRES the past year is without 


question the new tale by 
Leonide Andréev, ‘The Life of Vasilii 
Febéicki, in the miscellany issued by the 
Publishing Company ‘‘ Knowledge.” This 
is the history of a poor village priest, who 
sees around him only misery, and who is 
himself destined to experience all forms of 
human unhappiness. With an inexhaustible 
imagination for tortures, and great power 
of description, the author takes his hero 
through a long series of harassing calami- 
ties. The reader feels the influence of a 
heavy nightmare, and he begins to think 
that all life is a protracted nightmare 
without plan and without meaning. From 
a simple belief in the goodness of God the 
poor village priest arrives at the highest 
tension of religious feeling, and in a spasm 
of half insanity, half ecstasy, he, like Christ 
Himself, cries out, turning to a corpse: ‘‘I 
say unto thee, Arise.” The corpse remains 
immovable. The priest cannot endure this 
shock, and dies. By this tale Andréev 
again puts the eternal question: How can 
woe exist in the world if God is all-powerful 
and good? With all his talent to describe 
events and conditions of the mind, Andréev 
has no power to penetrate beyond the 
surface of things, and has no feeling for 
mysteries. Coarsely material pictures, which 
enjoy success in a certain portion of Russian 
society, depress his talents, and deprive his 
creative powers of true expansiveness. 

The beginning of the new novel of D. 
Merezhkovski, long expected, has been 
received with great attention. The subject 
is ‘ Peter and Alexis,’ the concluding part of 
his trilogy ‘Christ and Antichrist,’ the first 
parts of which are ‘The Death of the Gods,’ 
which deals with Julian the Apostate, and 
‘The Gods of the Renaissance,’ which deals 
with Leonardo da Vinci, already translated 
into the majority of European languages. 
But the novel has not fulfilled the hopes 
which were formed of it. It is a con- 
scientious piece of work, showing that the 
author has carefully studied the period of 
Peter I., and has given many characteristic 
minutie drawn from little-known sources; 
but the author has not creative power 
enough to turn this raw material into an 
artistic whole. He is hampered by details. 
His mosaic is carefully put together, but 
there is no general picture. The best parts 
in the book are where the author gives up 
his function as a poet, and furnishes simply 
the characteristics of his chief hero. 
Merezhkovski is the best Russian essayist, 
and the fantastic picture of the giant Tsar 





does certainly stand out in these pages. 
The novel is not yet finished; it is in course 
of publication in the magazine Zhe New 
Path (Novy Put). Tolstoy has printed in 
Russian two small tales: ‘The Assyrian 
King Esar- Haddon’ and ‘Three Ques- 
tions.’ They are written with the inimitable 
simplicity and quiet strength which have 
characterized the later productions of the 
grand old man. A. Chekhov has furnished 
only a little story, ‘The Bride,’ which deals 
with the meagreness and wearisomeness of 
Russian provincial life. The characters 
introduced are repetitions of the customary 
heroes of Chekhov, but many scenes 
produce a powerful impression. The only 
new thing by Gorki, ‘Man,’ is rather a 
lyrical poem in prose than a story. As is 
always the case with Gorki when he ceases 
to be a describer of life merely and tries to 
instruct, ‘Man’ is a very weak production 
—a series of somewhat commonplace and 
noisy rhetorical enthusiasms over the 
mightiness and greatness of man. Two 
tales by P. Boborykine must be mentioned, 
‘Discord’ and ‘The Brothers’; the sketch 
of V. Korolenko, ‘ Feudal’; the half poem, 
half tale of A. Bielii, ‘The Northern 
Symphony’; the volumes of tales by 
Mark Krinitski, ‘ Waiting for the Move- 
ment of the Waters,’ and S. Raphalovich, 
‘Contradiction. N. Teleshov, Tan, K 
Barantsevich, S. Yelpatievski, V. Diedlov, 
and A. Budistchev have collected in new 
editions tales which were previously printed 
in their other books and in magazines. 
During the year with which 
we have to deal many col- 
lections of lyrical poems have 
appeared. K. Balmont, the most conspicuous 
of contemporary Russian poets, has pub- 
lished two new collections of verses: ‘ Let 
us be like the Sun’ with the publishing 
firm ‘‘Scorpion,” and ‘Only Love’ with 
the firm ‘Griffin.’ At the same time the 
‘Scorpion ” has undertaken the publication 
of a complete collection of his poems. Inthese 
the poetic gift has reached its limits. In 
consequence of this Balmont is generally 
considered a symbolical poet. But more than 
any other writer he is free in his poetical 
creations from the influence of any theories, 
and speaks truly of himself—as he often 
does—‘'I belong to no one.” He is only 
a “new man’; his soul belongs to the 
number of those who have only recently 
begun to bloom on our planet, and, endowed 
by God with the gift of song, he pours out 
into verse his new beliefs, new wishes, and 
new dreams. He is a master of that per- 
fection of technique which cannot be com- 
municated, and is the gift of the true poet 
who turns everything into the pure gold 
of poetry. The verse of Balmont has no 
rivals in Russian literature. After that 
many-voicel harmony which Balmont has 
acquired in his best pieces, the songs of 
Pushkin and Lermontov appear poor and 
simple. The actual Balmont is there where 
he gives in sound his momentary emotions ; 
the moment, crystallized in his poems, 
reveals the glimmer of eternity. On the 
other hand, when he sometimes attempts 
(as unfortunately he does more and more 
frequently) to be systematically profound 
and wise—to instruct and to reveal secrets— 
he only becomes a wearisome repeater of 
the thoughts of others. 
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Under the same title ‘A Collection of 
Verses,’ throe books have appeared by 
three poets whose most vigorous activity 
belongs to the last decade of the nineteenth 
century: D. Merezhkovski, Z. Gippius, and 
Th. Sologub. The only thing which the 
three have in common is that their poetical 
development is finished. D. Merezhkovski 
during the last years has written no poetry 
at all, and in his new book has only col- 
lected those of his former poems to which 
he continues to assign any significance. 
He is rather an orator than a poet, rather 
a thinker than an artist. His verses have 
no melody, no verbal magic, but they are 
often beautifully fashioned and always inte- 
resting. Madame Z. Gippius is the most 
independent of the three. She boasts—espe- 
cially in her early things—pearls of pensive 
poetry. Her verses are not loud nor bright, 
but they have their measured pace, their 
stateliness ; they are like nothing else. The 
verses are less successful which she adapts 
to the neo-Christian movement, to which she 
has attached herself latterly. Th. Sologub 
understands well how to represent the power 
of a gloomy influence on the soul; his 
poetry is dark, proud, self-involved, almost 
misanthropic. 

Two other writers constitute an opposition 
to these three, already sharply defined 
poets. For them everything is progress: 
these are Andrei Bielii, who has published 
his first volume of lyrics, ‘ Gold in the Blue,’ 
and ‘“‘ Vatslay Ivanov,” who has issued 
a second volume of lyrics, ‘ Transparency.’ 
In the work of Bielii there is the profuse 
enthusiasm of first youth, for which every- 
thing is new. The poetry of V. Ivanov 
shines rather with the soft light of full day. 
Even in the intoxication of his inspiration, 
he remains the master of the elemental forces 
he has summoned, the wise Prospero >f his 
island. Bielii is a blade of grass in the 
whirlwind of his creative power. Both 
poets are doing much for the enrichment 
of the Russian language. They leok out 
for new poetical measures, new rhythms; 
they make bold use of archaisms and 
neologisms — V. Ivanov like a conscious 
investigator, Bielii being subservient to 
the confused thirst for what is new. 
Russian literature has a right to expect 
much that is new from these two poets. 
I may mention among other poetical 
recueils ‘ Arabesques,’ by V. Velichko, who 
died a short time before the appearance 
of his book; ‘The Flinty Path,’ by G. 
Chulkov; the fifth volume of the poems of 
M. Lokhvitskaia ; and the posthumous col- 
lection of verses by I. Konevski. 

In the domain of the drama 
the only conspicuous publica- 
tion was the new piece by A. 
Chekhov, ‘The Cherry Garden.’ In four 
short but very elegant acts there comes before 
the public a series of pictures of the life of 
the Russian squirearchy painted in a mas- 
terly way and of types drawn straight from 
nature. Thanks to the ideal performance 
of the Moscow Artistic Theatre, the piece 
had great success both in Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. The first representation 
was accompanied with a grand ovation for 
the author, in which the representatives of 
all literary parties took part. Another play 
by Prince A. Sumbatov also had a remark- 
able success, ‘Treason,’ the theme being 
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taken from Georgian history. The historical 
drama of Count P. Kapnist (now dead) also 
aroused curiosity—‘Cinq-Mars.’ All were 
disenchanted with the ‘Rich Man’ of 
S. Naidenov, the author of the ‘ Children of 
Vaniusha,’ which made so much noise a 
short time ago. 

Among translations I must put in the 
first place the new edition of Shakspeare, 
completed this year, under the editorship of 
S. Vengerov. Many of the versions have 
been executed afresh (by N. Minski, P. 
Veinberg, P. Gniedich, &c.), and to each 
drama interesting introductions are prefixed 
(by A. Gornereld, Y. Veselovski, L. Shestov, 
Th. Zielinski, and others). These are 
not merely weak compilations, but inde- 
pendent original essays. The volumes 
contain many well-executed engravings, 
both copies from the pictures of celebrated 
artists and from historical objects and por- 
traits. This is the first time that Russian 
readers have received Shakspeare in a 
splendid edition. K. Balmont has pub- 
lished the second volume of his model 
translation of Shelley. V. Sadlin has 
undertaken a complete edition of the writ- 
ings of M. Maeterlinck, who up to this 
time has been known in Russia only in 
a very unsatisfactory rendering. I may 
also notice the first translation into Russian 
verse of Lucretius’s ‘De Rerum Natura,’ 
by I. Rachinski, and a new translation of 
the ‘Manfred’ of Byron, by I. Bunin. 

Very few works on_philo- 

PHILOSOPHY sophy are published in Russia, 

and the only philosophical 
magazine in the country drags on a very 
modest existence. During the last twelve 
months the publication has been continued 
of the works of V1. Soloviov, who died 
about two years ago, and was the most 
conspicuous representative of Russian 
thought. An edition of the works of N. 
Grot, who also died a short time ago, 
has been begun, ‘ Philosophy and its 
General Problems.’ Grot was one of 
the most active minds in the domain 
of Russian speculation during his life, 
having passed through many phases of 
thought, and having marked each step 
of his development by thoughtful essays 
and an original dealing with eternal 
questions. Among new productions the 
work of Prof. Chelpanov is worth mention- 
ing, the ‘Problem of the Conception of 
Space.’ The author, while investigating 
the problem of space from purely theoretic 
and psychological points of view, verifies 
his deductions on the basis of pure mathe- 
matical constructions (the theories of Loba- 
chevski, Helmholtz, and others). This gives 
especial breadth and stability to his de- 
cisions. 
As regards criticism and jour- 
nalism, productions of this 
kind have generally only a 
temporary significance. To very few of 
them is a long life allotted. K. Bal- 
mont’s book ‘Mountain Heights’ gives 
some brightly described characteristics of 
artists and poets especially dear to the 
author. Some of the best pages are con- 
secrated to Blake. The book, in reality, is 
more characteristic of the author than of 
the men of whom it speaks. In the ‘ Book 
of Great Wrath,’ by A. Volinski, are 
valuable accounts of the productions of 
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Dostoievski, and interesting studies of the 
less-known works of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Mention may also be made of the book of 
A. Dolenga, ‘'The Most Important Moments 
in the History of Thought’; ‘Cherished 
Thoughts,’ by D. Mendeléev; and two 
volumes by V. Rozanov on the ‘ Family 
Question’ in Russia. 
The most important event 
in historical literature has 
been the appearance of the 
first volume of the ‘ Russian History’ 
of V. Kliuchevski. Two qualities, rarely 
met with at the same time, are united in 
Kliuchevski—the keen power of analysis 
of a scholar, and the artistic capacity for 
arranging his materials. On many special 
questions—such as that of life in the towns 
and in the country in the days of the 
ancient Slavs, the functions of the Duma, 
or Privy Council of the Boyars, the bind- 
ing of the peasants to the soil—Kliuchevski 
has stated in separate monographs his 
peculiar theories, which are permanent con- 
tributions to science. At the same time 
Kliuchevski understands how to give life 
to the past by correct characterizations of 
various individuals and various classes, and 
even his historical theories are marked by 
great symmetry and beauty. The im- 
pression he makes on us is further 
strengthened by his masterly exposition, 
inasmuch as he belongs to the number of 
eminent stylists. The ‘Course of Russian 
History,’ compiled from the university 
lectures which he has delivered in the 
course of the last decade, was the pride 
and ornament of the University of Moscow. 
It is this circumstance which explains the 
absence in the book of any critical apparatus, 
and the inequality in the explanations of 
some sides of Russian life. All circum- 
stances being considered, the work of Kliu- 
chevski is now the only history of Russia 
which is up to the level of modern scientific 
requirements. M. Lemke has published 
‘Sketches of the Russian Censorship.’ 
The Grand Duke Nikolai 
BIoGRAPHY Mikhailovich has finished the 
publication of his life of 
Count P. A. Stroganov, the son of one of 
the nobles who were in closest relations 
with Catherine the Great, and as a youth 
beheld the bloody scenes of the French 
Revolution, afterwards ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s, minister in St. Peters- 
burg, close friend of the Emperor Alex- 
ander I., and a participator in the war of 
1812. Stroganov in his life united the whole 
history of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The book is admirably written, 
and in an appendix presents valuable 
material from the archives. N. Barsukov 
has continued his minute biography of M. 
Pogodin. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
volumes have appeared. The eighteenth is 
especially interesting, being consecrated to 
the year 1861—the year of the emanci- 
pation of the peasants. Unfortunately the 
treatment of that period in the book is 
extremely one-sided, and it is clear that the 
author is an opponent of the great reform. 
The ‘Memoirs’ of Princess Volkonskaia have 
appeared. She was the wife of one of the 
Dekabrists, the insurrectionists of 1825, 
and followed her husband to Siberia. There 
has also been published the relation of 
Prince Antiokh Kantemir, the celebrated 
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Russian poet, who was ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s in the years 1734-5. 
I may mention, also, the first volume of a 
‘Roman History,’ by Prof. D. Modestov, 
devoted to questions of the pre-Roman 
civilization in Italy; and the ‘ Introduction 
to the History of Greece,’ by Prof. V. 
Buzekul, which is a valuable sketch of 
Greek history in the nineteenth century. 
Here also I must name the book of Prof. 
Guerier, ‘The Idea of Popular Rule,’ a 
series of studies of the great French 
Revolution; ‘Lamennais and the Latest 
Catholicism,’ by S. Kotliarevski; ‘The 
English Village in the Time of the Tudors,’ 
by A. Sabin; and a series of investigations 
by A. Krimski on Oriental subjects, in 
which he partly expounds, partly completes, 
R. Dozy and I. Goldziher. A large volume 
of ‘ Biographies of Composers’ might have 
been of great importance, especially the 
Russian and Polish part; but unfortunately 
the Russian portion is written in a somewhat 
prejudiced spirit. Of materials published 
in the magazines I may mention fragments 
of the notebook of Dostoievski (the New 
Path) and the letters of N. Nekrasov to 
Turgueniev (Zuropean Messenger). 

In the domain of folk-lore a 

FOLK-LORE curious book has appeared by 

8S. Maksimov, now deceased. 
It deals with the remains of superstitious 
beliefs among the Russian people. 
During the past year Russian 
literature has lost N. K. 
Mikhailovski, a talented jour- 
nalist, recognized as a leader by that 
powerful section of Russian educated people 
who are generally called Liberals, although 
it would be more true to call them members 
of the Opposition. B.N. Chicherin, a con- 
spicuous political thinker, has also died; 
and, in advanced age, I. Sukhovo-Kobilin, 
author of the comedy ‘The Marriage of 
Krechinski,’ which became popular. On 
August 6th died the historian of the reign 
of Catherine II., V. A. Bilbasov; on 
July 15th Anton Pavlovich Chekhov, the 
most prominent author after Tolstoy, a great 
loss to Russian literature. 
The jubilee of Korolenko was 
celebrated with much hearti- 
ness. He had pursued his lite- 
rary career for twenty-five years. The 
hundredth anniversaries were celebrated of 
the birth of Th. Tiuchev, the best Russian 
lyrical poet, and A. Khomiakov, the most 
brilliant participator in the Slavophil move- 
ment. The first critical edition of the works 
of the fabulist I. Krilov was undertaken by 
the Publishing Company ‘‘ Education.”’ For 
the first time the comedy ‘ Grief out of Wit,’ 
by A. Griboiedov, was published from the 
author’s original manuscript (edition of the 
Moscow Historical Museum). Up to this 
time it had only been printed from copies. 
New editions were commenced of Th. Dos- 
toievski, N. Ostrovski, and N. Kostomarov. 
At Moscow two new literary magazines were 
founded, the Scales and Truth. 

During the last months it has been im- 
possible for Russian literature to develope, 
owing to the Russo-Japanese War. Atten- 
tion has been drawn away from letters, 
books are not bought, and the only thing 
that has increased to a great extent is the 
publication of daily newspapers. In the 
case of some this has reached 100,000 copies 
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a day, a very rare figure in Russia. In 
compliance with a want a special literature 
has arisen, devoted to the Far East; but 
among these one book only is a really 
valuable production. This is the book of N. 
Boguslavski, published by the Chief Mili- 
tary Staff, ‘Japan, a Military, Geographical, 
and Statistical Survey,’ with the latest in- 
formation, and many platesand plans. The 
first edition of this book was exhausted in a 
few weeks. All the remaining books and 
pamphlets about the Far East, which 
appeared in abundance, were, with a few 
exceptions, translations or compilations from 
Euglish, French, and German sources. 
Vatertt Brivsoy. 





SPAIN. 


THERE was a time when theo- 
THEOLOGY logical studies were much in 
vogue in Spain, and works of 
the highest importance were produced. 
Nowadays they are in a state of complete 
decay. The few books of this character 
that are issued are usually circumstantial 
polemics or apologetic in tone, and they 
are most of them devoted to the ordinary 
defence of the Roman Catholic religion 
against rationalists or freethinkers, or con- 
sist of onslaughts upon them more or less 
scientific in character. On this ground 
alone need I enumerate two books rising 
above the ordinary level of merit, and 
deserving particular mention—the one of 
them ‘Democracia y clericalismo,’ a rea- 
soned defence of toleration and religious 
liberty, and the other ‘Las iglesias del 
Estado,’ a study of the official religion. 
Both are the works of a young author of 
much erudition and independent spirit, 
Edmundo Gonzalez Blanco. 
The books that may be classed 
LAW under law in its philosophical 
or historical aspect are more 
numerous, and in general are well worthy 
of being known. Prof. Dorado, our leading 
specialist in penal law, and one of our most 
thoroughgoing jurists, has written two 
studies of small size, yet of great im- 
portance. The former contains the ‘ Bases 
para un nuevo Derecho penal,’ and is the 
condensed expression of the radical ideas of 
the author, an avowed enemy of the tradi- 
tional conception of punishment, and an 
eager advocate of the educative and tutelary 
view in the treatment of offences. The 
other volume, ‘Valor social de leyes y 
autoridades,’ is an endeavour to demon- 
strate the inefficiency of external guarantees 
in actual life, a feeling dominant in many 
of those who cultivate legal science. His 
view approximates to that of theoretical 
anarchism. Prof. Posada, whose especial 
line of study is politics and sociology, has 
produced, under the title of ‘ Un libro sobre 
el Estado,’ a profound analysis of the work 
of Woodrow Wilson on the State, of which 
he has also published a Spanish translation. 
In commenting on the new ‘Ley de acci- 
dentes del trabajo,’ Seiior Rebollar has put 
together a treatise on social legislation, in 
which he examines, with ample research, 
the new tendencies of civil law, more par- 
ticularly in its bearing on the working 
classes. Although of a character eminently 
technical, the monograph of Seiior Costa 
upon ‘El juicio pericial’ (of experts, prac- 





titioners, liquidators, distributors of estates, 
arbitrators in disputes, &c.) is marked by 
deep learning regarding an institution con- 
nected with lawsuits that is imperfectly 
regulated by our legislation. The actual 
problems of Spanish political rights are 
dealt with in a curious book by a journalist, 
Seiior Morote, ‘El pulso de Espaiia,’ the 
greater part of which is the result of inter- 
views granted to the author by our chief 
politicians, chief authors, and chief scholars. 
A perusal of this collection will supply 
an idea of the actual state of opinion in 
regard to almost all the national ques- 
tions that at present cause excitement. 
There will also be found in it an interview 
with M. Combes during his recent journey 
in Spain. A supplement to this volume of 
Morote’s will be found in the interesting 
pamphlet of Seiior Maragall, ‘ De las Reyals 
Jornadas,’ in which he discusses the political 
effect, especially in connexion with Catalan 
aspirations, of the late tour of the king in 
Catalonia. 

The historical study of Spanish law has 
elicited, besides other publications, some 
notable ones of Seiior E. Hinojosa. One of 
them, a set of ‘Estudios de Historia del 
Derecho espaiiol,’ comprises various mono- 
graphs of a novel character—upon the 
municipality in Leon and Castile, law in 
the poem of ‘The Cid,’ the denial of 
burial to debtors, rural servitude in Cata- 
lonia during the Middle Ages, and the 
writings upon law of Francisco de Vitoria, 
all of them topics that the author has 
studied in documents and original authori- 
ties, and in them he has made a notable 
advance upon previous investigators. The 
other publication of Sefior Hinojosa is an 
essay upon the ‘ Relaciones entre la poesia 
y el derecho.’ In this, after a résumé of the 
general doctrine of poetry and juridic sym- 
bolism, he makes original applications of it 
to Spanish customs and laws of different 
ages. The large library upon existing cus- 
tomary law, of which Spain may justly be 
proud, has been enriched by an interesting 
treatise upon the ‘Costumbres adminis- 
trativas de la autonomia vascongada,’ which 
we owe to the pen of Sejior Vicario. A 
young author who is now commencing his 
career of research, Seiior Ballesteros, has 
printed a valuable study upon the singular 
Aragonese custom styled ‘Firma de 
Derecho,’ and endeavoured to ascertain its 
origin among the primitive fweros. For my 
part, I have contributed to this branch of 
study a volume of ‘ Cuestiones preliminares’ 
in the history of law, the first of a series 
which will embrace the whole extent of the 
subject. In it are examined, besides the 
problems of idea, plan, method, teaching, 
&c., the actual condition of the sources 
for the knowledge of Spanish law in past 
centuries, and the part that custom has 
played in our history. 

A country so rich in artistic 

FINE ART monuments as Spain is ought 

AND to be one in which great 
ARCHAOLOGY attention is paid to archseo- 
logy and to art in general. 

This does not fail to be the case, although 
in a less degree than it ought. I may 
mention, among important publications 


belonging to this branch of literature, the 
admirable collection of phototypes repro- 
ducing the ‘Tapices de la Corona de 
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Espaiia,’ formed by the Count of Valencia 
de Don Juan, two volumes, containing, 
besides the plates, an illustrative letter- 
ress; the luminous monograph of Seiior 
érez Villamil upon the manufactory of 
porcelain and the laboratory of mosaics 
and the works in bronzes and marbles 
which Charles III. established in the Buen 
Retiro, and which turned out such excellent 
pieces, all of these the author examines 
and classifies with great technical know- 
ledge and adduces fresh materials for the 
historical remarks; the series of plates 
which reproduce the famous pictures of 
‘Jardins d’Espanya’ of the Catalan artist 
Rusiiiol; the monograph of Seiior Redondo 
upon the ‘Iglesias primitivas de Asturias,’ 
full of original observations that add new 
views to our knowledge of those ancient 
monuments; the ‘Inventario de antigiie- 
dades y objetos de arte que posee la Real 
Academia de la Historia,’ published by 
Seiior Catalina Garcia; the popular edition 
of the 100 plates referring to ‘ Mallorca 
Artistica, Arqueolégica, Monumental’; the 
little manual of the history of Christian 
architecture compiled by Seiior Lampérez, 
from points of view that deserve careful 
consideration, especially in the remarks 
bearing upon Spain; and the ‘Nociones 
de Arqueologia sagrada’ of Senor Gudiol. 
In the domain of music the sole publication 
is a dictionary of ‘La musica en Valencia,’ 
by Sejior Ruiz de Lihori. 
Verse seems to be in fashion 
POETRY AND among the youthful writers of 
THE DRAMA the day, and it is fair to say 
that some among them attain 
to real merit that inspires confidence in 
their producing more considerable works in 
the future: for instance, Machado, with 
his ‘Soledades’; Gabriel y Galan, in his 
‘Campesinas’; Ruiz Jiménez, who has 
printed a collection of ‘Arias tristes’; 
Sanchez Rodriguez, in his ‘Canciones de la 
tarde’; and Perez de Ayala, whose volume 
‘La paz del sendero,’ although containing 
many fine things, does not indicate all that 
literature may expect of this young author. 
Medina, who has been mentioned in previous 
reviews of mine, has now issued ‘ La cancion 
de la muerte’ in prose. Poets are numerous 
in Catalonia also, new recruits having joined 
the existing band of writers. The poems 
and collections called ‘Les disperses’ of 
Maragall, undeniably one of the most 
cultivated and finished of the group, and 
‘Poemas d’Amor’ and ‘La Barca’ of the 
well-known Apeles Mestres, are worthy of 
attention, and so are the ‘Voliaines’ of 
Guayabens, the ‘ De la vida’ of Surifach, 
and the ‘ Llibre dels poetes’ of Carnier. 

In the playhouse two great successes 
have been obtained by Pérez Galdés with 
his dramas ‘Mariucha’ and ‘El abuelo,’ 
in my opinion more deservedly by the 
latter than by the former, because ‘El 
abuelo’ is the more finished work, less 
conventional and more thoroughly poetical 
than ‘Mariucha.’ Tho latter typifies, like 
some of the author’s previous efforts, the 
value of the will to work in life, while it 
censures the thirst for luxury and for osten- 
tatious display in those who live in accord- 
ance with an ideal which has passed away. 
‘El abuelo’ presents firmly the psycho- 
logical problem of family honour and the 
rigid conception of legitimate birth. Next 





to Galddés, the authors who have won most 
applause are the brothers Alvarez Quin- 
tero and Benavente. Besides various 
sainetes and very graceful little pieces of 
slight importance, the brothers Alvarez 
Quintero have produced a comedy in four 
acts, ‘La Zagala,’ which is a delicate 
exposition of the passionate conflict of 
simple affections, expressing, in my judg- 
ment, with sufficient distinctness the deep 
sadness which accompanies their collision 
with social conventions. Benavente has 
brought out two comedies, ‘El hom- 
brecito’ and ‘Del Natural,’ the former 
much eulogized by the critics, and a species 
of satire on modern colonization, called 
‘El dragon de fuego,’ which appears not 
to have won completely the favour of 
the public. Further, he has begun the 
issue of a collected edition of his works 
(‘ Teatro,’ vols. i. and ii.). Echegaray has 
experienced a failure with ‘La desequi- 
librada,’ notwithstanding the favour with 
which the first acts were received. Rusiiol 
has enriched the list of his writings with 
an idyl, ‘El pati blau’ (‘The Blue Court- 
yard’), and a satirical play, ‘El mistic,’ 
which has created lively discussions owing 
to its artistic workmanship and the allusion 
it apparently contains to a Catalan author 
lately deceased. A fellow-citizen of Rusiiiol, 
Adriano Gual, has carried through in Bar- 
celona an enterprise of a highly intellectual 
character under the name of “‘ Teatre intim,”’ 
consisting of a select series of performances 
in Catalan of classical and modern works, 
put on the stage with exquisite art and care. 
In the series have figured plays by Haupt- 
mann, Ibsen, Shakspeare, Beaumarchais; 
an adaptation of the first part of ‘ Faust’ 
(‘La Margarideta’) by Maragall; a new 
piece of Benavente in one act, ‘La casa 
de la dicha’; and a play of Gual’s own, 
‘Misteri de Dolor. Another Catalan 
author, Bertran, has written a satirical 
drama, ‘El rey,’ similar in tone to the 
well-known work of Bjirnson. Among 
other new playwrights that have made 
their appearance in the last twelve months 
may be mentioned Linares Rivas and the 
brothers Millares. 

Bibliography has been most 
BIBLIOGRAPHY scantily represented this year. 

I can mention only a book of 
Habler’s on the ‘ Bibliografia ibérica del 
siglo XV.’ (books printed in Spain and 
Portugal up to 1500), and a lecture by 
Gonzalez Hurtebisse upon ‘El arte tipo- 
grafico en Tarragona durante los siglos 
XV. y XVI.’ 

Philosophy, like theology, 
PHILOSOPHY appears to be little studied 

nowadays amongst us. Not- 
withstanding, a certain revival may be 
remarked that may some time or other pro- 
duce results. Among the few books pub- 
lished of the kind that call for mention are 
‘Filosofia y sociologia,’ by Giner de los 
Rios, in which I may draw attention to 
the essays upon science as a social function, 
the distinction between spirit and the 
natural world, the classification of the 
sciences, and the concept of space, apart 
from other topics of a different caste; the 
‘Historia de la filosofia en el siglo X[X.,’ 
by Gémez Izquierdo, a good manual in the 
opinion of some experts; and the ‘Prin- 
cipios de psicologia individual y social’ of 





Bunge, with a preface by a professed 
psychologist who has a reputationj‘in the 
experimental branch of the science, Prof. 
Simarro. 

The interest that the social 

ECONOMICS problem naturally arouses has 

developed in Spain, and under 
certain aspects more acutely than in some 
other nations, the literature of economic 
science, With this fact in view, two books 
of Prof. Posada deserve attention, ‘Ideas e 
ideales’ and ‘Socialismo y reforma social,’ 
in which, besides expressing his own opinions, 
he comments on the actual condition of many 
social questions and many books relating to 
them ;-the speech of Seiior Canalejas upon 
‘La enseiianza de las ciencias sociales’; 
the ‘ Estudio sociologico y econdmico de las 
islas Canarias’ of Ruiz Benitez; Ramos’s 
explanation and defence of the ‘Credito 
agricola’; Seiior Revenga’s memoir upon 
‘lia jornada de ocho horas’; the little 
volume of Albornoz, ‘No liras, lanzas,’ 
which contains many critical remarks on 
the Marxian system; the enthusiastic 
exposition of ‘Socialismo individualista,’ 
by Sefior Trigo; the ‘Catastro general 
parcelario de Espaiia,’ by Seiior Torres 
Muiioz; the volume of Seiior Delgado con- 
cerning Spanish ‘Problemas financieros,’ 
and his pamphlet upon monetary exchanges 
and the remedies for the high figure they 
have now reached. 

The group of works that 
HISTORY AND come under this rubric is 
BioGRAPHY highly numerous and im- 

portant. I shall select the 
most noticeable, as it is impossible to speak 
of them all. ‘The collection of ‘Monu- 
menta historica Societatis Jesu’ has ter- 
minated the section devoted to 8. Francisco 
de Borgia and the documents relating to 
St. Ignatius, and the correspondence of 
various fathers has been begun. Of the 
proceedings of the Cortes of Catalonia the 
seventh volume, comprising the years 1410 
and 1411, has been brought out; the fifth 
volume (filling the years 1538 to 1559) of 
Leon and Castile has appeared; and of 
those of Castile (edition of the Congress 
of Deputies) the twenty-third, comprising 
1607-8. The National Historical Office 
of State Papers has issued a ‘Catalogo de 
documentos referentes a la Inquisicion de 
Toledo.’ Prof. Ibarra has compiled an 
interesting collection of ‘Documentos para 
el estudio de la Historia de Aragon,’ 
dealing : with the reign of Ramiro I. 
(1034-63). The first volume has been 
printed of the ‘ Relaciones de solemnidades 
y fiestas piblicas de Espaiia,’ written by 
Aleuda. Seior Torres Lanzas has finished 
his ‘Catélogo de documentos geograficos 
del Archivo de Indias,’ referring to Guate- 
mala. Fernandez Duro has completed, with 
the ninth volume, his history of the ‘ Marina 
espaiiola,’ and has also written a biograph 
of ‘El ultimo Almirante de Castilla’ (of 
the seventeenth century). Boronat has 
endeavoured to vindicate the memory of 
‘El Beato Juan de Ribera’ and his par- 
ticipation in the banishment of the Moriscos. 
From the pen of Seiior Beltran y Rozpide 
comes an excellent life and bibliography of 
the geographer and politician Antillon. 
Major Martin Hume, the Spanish scholar, 
has printed in a volume, under the title 
of ‘Espaiioles 6 ingleses en el siglo XVI., 
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various original essays which throw a great 
deal of light on incidents in the reigns of 
Philip II. and his successors. The ‘ Estudios 
criticos de Historia arabe espaiiola’ of 
Seiior Codera constitute one of the most 
learned of the year’s publications, a work 
of the highest importance, owing to the 
corrections and additions that it makes to 
our previous stock of knowledge. There is 
also much that is valuable in the mono- 

aph of Altolaguirre upon ‘Cristobal 

lon y Pablo Toscanelli.’ In it he dis- 
cusses and rejects the theory of Vignaud, 
which has recently absorbed so much of 
the attention of the ‘‘ Americanistas.’’ The 
‘ Discursos de medallas y antigiiedades’ of 
D. Martin de Gurrea have now’ been 
printed, and although it is impossible to 
approve of several of the numismatic 
examples to which he there refers, they 
are certainly of interest. The following 
works may be enumerated which have to 
do with contemporary history: ‘La escuadra 
espaiiola en Santiago de Cuba,’ by Seiior 
Arderius, an eyewitness of the catastrophe 
that there occurred; ‘Ruiz Zorrilla desde 
su expulsion de Espaiia hasta su muerte,’ 
by Seiior Prieto; ‘Ensayo de un catdlogo 
de periodistas espaiioles del siglo XIX.,’ 
by Ossorio; ‘Espaiia y Marruecos: sus 
relaciones diplomaticas durante el siglo 
XIX.,’ pre-eminently a topic of the day, 
which Sefior Becker has handled; and 
‘Los frailes en Filipinas,’ by Pérez Diaz. 
Father Coloma has brought out a second 
edition of his book, rather doctrinal than 
historical, on ‘El marques de Mora’ 
(eighteenth century). 

Of the volumes dealing with local (regional) 
history, the following ought to be taken into 
consideration: the fourth volume of the 
‘Historia del Ayuntamiento de Sevilla,’ of 
which Seiior Guichot is the author, and 
which extends from the reign of Fer- 
dinand VII. to the revolution of 1868; the 
two volumes of Seiior Gonzalez on ‘ Men- 
dicidad y Beneficencia en Barcelona’ and 
‘La Republica en Barcelona’ (second 
edition); the essays of La Llave upon 
‘El Conde Ramon Berenguer III.’ and 
‘El sitio de Barcelona en 1713-1714’; and 
the fourth volume of ‘Burgos y su pro- 
vincia.’ In my work ‘ Cuestiones modernas 
de Historia’ I have studied those problems 
which form the main preoccupation of the 
historians of the day—‘“‘historical mate- 
rialism,”’ the scientific aspect of history, 
methodology, &c.; and in my little manual 
of ‘Historia de la civilizacion espaiiola’ I 
have given a summary which goes as far 
as 1900. 

In these branches of literature 

GEOGRAPHY, there is nothing to chronicle 
TRAVEL, AND beyond two memoirs of R. 
FOLK-LORE Torres Campos upon ‘ El pro- 
greso de los trabajos geo- 

graficos en 1900’ and ‘La geografia en 
1901,’ both of them excellent; a good guide 
and record of travel for ‘Sierra Nevada, Las 
Alpujarras y Guadix,’ by Seiior E. Soler; 
a volume of ‘Ciencia de la mitologia,’ from 
the pen of Seiior Guichot; and a curious 
— regarding ‘ Mitos y supersticiones 

e Asturias.’ 

The problem of instruction 

EDUCATION divides with social economics 

the thought of those who 
consider the future of our country. One 





of the most interesting essays in this 
line of study will be found in the book, 
already mentioned, of Prof. Giner called 
‘ Filosofia y sociolégia’; while Seiior Posada 
has dedicated a volume to it under the 
title of ‘Politica y enseiianza.’ Seior 
Marti has given to the world the results 
of his travels, ‘ Por las escuelas de Europa’; 
and Prof. Canella has brought out a 
voluminous and erudite ‘Historia de la 
Universidad de Oviedo,’ and of the instruc- 
tion throughout its district, a work that 
deserves to be consulted by all who may 
desire to be informed of our actual situation 
in this regard. To this end there is also 
much that is useful to be found in the 
second volume of the ‘ Anales de la Uni- 
versidad de Oviedo,’ which includes the 
labours of 1902 and 1903, 


The new organization of 
PHILOLOGY studies in the Faculties of 
AND Literature has brought about 


LITERARY the publication of various 
History Spanish historical grammars. 
Among these, those of Sefiores 
R. Menéndez Pidal and Alemany are more 
especially to be recommended; and par- 
ticular importance attaches to the ‘Gra- 
miitica y vocabulario de las obras de Gonzalo 
de Berceo,’ by Prof. Lanchetas, which ob- 
tained a prize from the Spanish Academy. 
I ought also to mention the monograph 
‘Sobre voces aragonesas usadas en Segorbe’ 
of Sefior Torres Fornes; the edition of the 
hitherto unprinted ‘ Arte grande de la lengua 
castellana’ of Gonzalo Correas, brought out 
by the Conde de la Viiiaza; and the repro- 
ductions of the ‘Poema del Cid’ by Mr. 
Huntington and of the ‘Poema de Fernan 
Gonzilez’ by Mr. Carroll Marden. The 
literary biography of ‘Luis Barahona de 
Soto,’ compiled by Rodriguez Marin, is a 
model of what this kind of book should be. 
The pamphlet of Felipe Pérez upon ‘El 
Diablo Cojuelo’ is decidedly curious. 
The production of works of 
fiction continues to be very 
large. Needless to say that 
they are not all masterpieces, although 
many of them are highly praiseworthy. 
Pérez Galdés has brought out the fourth 
volume of the fourth series of his ‘‘ Episodios 
Nacionales,” devoted to the ‘ Revolution of 
July.’ At the outset the book is a trifle 
languid, but as the author becomes in- 
volved in the theme which the title indi- 
cates the great qualities of narrative power 
reappear which his previous volumes have 
shown to be his. The description of 
the contests in the streets is most effective. 
In his new tale, ‘La Catedral,’ Blasco 
Ibaiiez has produced a book rather polemical 
than literary. Notwithstanding, theastonish- 
ing plasticity and the sincere realism of this 
writer shine out in the pictures of the in- 
ternal life of the Cathedral of Toledo. 
Martinez Ruiz has produced two books of a 
partly fictitious character, ‘Antonio Azorin’ 
and ‘ Las confesiones de un pequeiio filosofo.’ 
The first is an artistic gem, the second I 
consider inferior to it. In general, and in 
spite of what some think, this author owes 
his charm rather to his artistic creations, 
which are extraordinarily clear and touch- 
ingly poetical, than to his ideas, which are 
a triflo paradoxical. The novel ‘A fuego 
lento’ of Emilio Bobadilla is somewhat 
shocking on account of its naturalism, 


FICTION 





but excellent as a physiological study 
and as a faithful transcript of reality. 
Valle Inclan has repeated his now familiar 
note in ‘Sonata de estio.’ It is, perhaps, 
more interesting than his former tales, 
which I have previously criticized. The 
authors who have made their début are 
Mata, in ‘Ganards el pan...,’ and Turmo, 
in ‘ Miguelon ’—the first a facile and agree- 
able story-teller, the second an impetuous 
and good sketcher of country scenes. I 
have no room to chronicle more books, and 
I shall end by calling attention to the first 
instalment of ‘Trabajos no coleccionados’ 
of Mesonero Romanos, which has lately been 
published. RaraEt ALTAMIRA. 
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Japan by the Japanese: a Survey by the 
Highest Authorities. Edited by Alfred 
Stead. (Heinemann.) 

Axmost the best review of this bulky volume 

would be to cite Mr. Stead’s enthusiastic 

preface and accompany it with a running 
commentary. For though we agree largely 
with many of his remarks, these require 
no little qualification. Excessive laudation 
defeats its own object, and it is possible 
to praise Japan, its emperor, statesmen, 
and people—in fact everything Japanese— 
beyond measure. If the present emperor, 
who began life much as his predecessors— 

128 in number, if we start with Jimmu—is 

‘‘ far - sighted,” were none of his fore- 

goers similarly endowed? If the people of 

Japan can ‘think as thoroughly as do the 

Orientals [a more than questionable asser- 

tion: the Oriental mind dreams rather than 

thinks, and has never at any period thought 
inductively |, and act......as decisively as do 
the Occidentals,’”’ how came it that this 

‘‘remarkable nation, equipped with every 

element of perfection,” for some fifteen 

hundred years—to count from its acceptance 
of the civilization of China—made scarcely 
any advance even upon Chinese lines, and 

did not produce a single literary or philo- 

sophical work to compare with the produc- 

tions of the Chinese intellect during the 
whole of that long period? The prodigious 
supremacy over all the nations of the earth 
claimed by Mr. Stead (altogether disavowed 
by every Japanese publicist of note that 
we are acquainted with, as, for instance, by 
the late Mr. Fukuzawa) is not a sane judg- 
ment; it savours too much of the extrava- 
gant pretensions of the Mikados to a divine 
origin, and echoes the vanity of the common 

Japanese of to-day, who gravely ask the 

foreign tourist whether railways and tele- 

graphs have yet been introduced into 

Western countries. If greatness lies in 

originality, then Japan can lay no claim to 

greatness, for there is scarcely a single old 

Japanese idea, scarcely a myth or tradition 

(with the exception of some of the more trivial 

stories contained in the ‘ Kojiki’), that is 

not an almost slavish adoption from the 

Chinese. Even the poems of the ‘Mann- 

yoshiu,’ the earliest collection of Japanese 

verse, dating from the eighth century, and 
containing odes composed as far back as 
the fifth century of our era, are, so far as 
we have been able to trace their genesis, 

Chinese in spirit, thought, and largely in 

phrasing. 
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The true lesson to be drawn from the 
facility with which the Japanese have, for 
particular purposes and within certain 
limits, during the last thirty years adopted 
the material civilization of the West is that 
the mere possession of that civilization by 
the West was no such thing to boast of as 
was commonly supposed, the work of the 
many generations which produced it being 
too often accepted as if it were the work 
of the generation which enjoyed it. The 
conclusion from the history of those thirty 
years and from current events is, we 
think, that the Japanese are probably not 
behind the peoples of the West in natural 
endowment, perhaps superior to them in 
military aptitude and even in courage, and 
that the aristocratic autocracy of Dai Nippon 
has exercised its despotic and far from 
ee sway with Oriental ruthlessness and 

ecidental power of shaping means to a 
definite end. 

Of the thirty-one chapters of Mr. Stead’s 
compilation, eight are devoted to govern- 
ment and constitution, four to defence and 
diplomacy, two to education and religion, 
and thirteen to finance, banking, industry, 
commerce, labour, railways, law, and ship- 
ping. These are all from the pens of 
statesmen and administrators of the first 
rank—Marquis Ito, Field-Marshal Yama- 
gata, Marquis Oyama, Admiral Saito, 
Count Okuma, Count Inouye, Baron Suye- 
matsu, Baron Iwasaki, Profs. Nitobe and 
Hozumi, &c., names that are household 
words in Japan, and deserve attentive con- 
sideration, for these men must know 
thoroughly the subjects they deal with, 
and what they are willing to reveal 
to the world is at least what they 
wish the world to believe. But the 
multifariousness of the contents of 
these chapters and the total absence of 
means of controlling their statements pre- 
vent any fruitful criticism being applied to 
them. 

With regard to the chapters on religion, 
literature, and the position of women, 
the case is to some extent otherwise, and 
upon these matters some few remarks may 
be hazarded. Of the literature of his coun- 
try Baron Suyematsu’s treatment is perfunc- 
tory in the extreme. The subject is dis- 
missed in less than a dozen pages. The 
oldest literature, the poems of the ‘ Mann- 
yoshiu’ (wrongly translated as the ‘ Million 
Leaves’—a truer, but probably still in- 
accurate rendering would be ‘Garner of 
Innumerous Language,’ lit. ‘leaves of 
speech ”), written in pure Japanese, has a 
peculiar charm, to some extent preserved 
in the medieval monogatari— one of 
the best is the ‘Story of Soga’ — but 
destroyed in later literature by the stiffen- 
ing effect of an ever-increasing infusion 
of Chinese, a language wholly incompatible 
with the more plastic Japanese. ‘The Story 
of the Loves of Genji,’ of which some pas- 
sages are translated, despite its traditional 
excellence of diction and phrase, is mere 
long-winded futility for the most part. The 
novels of Bakin are effective in narrative, 
but lack characterization ; the best of them, 
‘The Satomi Hakkenden,’ in eighty volumes, 
could only be attacked by a reader of the 
‘Grand Cyrus.’ Of contemporary literature 
the Baron has not a oan word to say; 
“the ‘Chuishingura’ (48 Ronin)......of 





the Tokugawa period has not yet been 
surpassed,” and it is a very second-rate 
performance. In philosophy and science— 
even Oriental science—Japanese literature 
can show nothing noteworthy, and scarcely 
gets beyond slavish imitation of Chinese 
rototypes. In history the plan is more or 
ess to turn Chinese history into Japanese 
by rearrangement, interpolation, and in- 
vention. No great Oriental people has 
so poor a literary harvest to show as 
the Japanese; but it might have been 
otherwise had not the intellect and lan- 
guage of Japan been arrested in development 
by Chinese influences. Japanese literature 
is a signal proof of how infinitely more 
difficult it is to assimilate the thought, 
method, and imagination of a different race 
than to acquireits arts. In dealing with the 
press of Japan Mr. Zumoto notes the services 
rendered by Mr. Black in establishing the 
Nisshin- Shinji-shi, but omits to state that it 
was ruthlessly, unprovokedly, and illegally 
suppressed at the iterated instance of the 
Japanese Government itself. 

The chapters on religion and ancestor 
worship are interesting, but add little to 
existing knowledge. Both are rather 
rhapsodical in style, and what one may 
term “precious” in substance. Prof. 
Nitobe strives to identify bushido (the way 
of the warrior) with chivalry, but the 
parallel is altogether misleading. The 
busht was no knight; he was a retainer, 
often a mercenary soldier, and the only 
virtue he pretended to was courage. What 
Prof. Nitobe sets forth as the many 
excellences of bushido are inferences from 
very doubtful tradition and legend. Under 
the Tokugawa the bushi were mostly 
Confucianists, and no doubt practised 
the virtues of Confucianism, but as Con- 
fucianists, not as dusht. Even the virtue 
of chiushin, or loyalty, usually regarded as 
the supreme quality of bushi-dom, was 
honoured rather in the breach than the 
observance, as all Japanese history shows, 
and as was markedly illustrated by the 
wholesale defections from the Bakufu when 
the tide of restorational war (1868) turned 
against theShogunate. But the Professor’s 
remarks on harakirs (more politely seppuku 
= harakirt in Chinese) are just; it was not 
merely senseless suicide, but self-punish- 
ment by a bushi who conceived that he had, 
if even by accident, forfeited his title to 
membership of the caste. With regard to 
the worship of ancestors, there can be no 
doubt whatever that it was introduced from 
China, while the claim of imperial descent 
from the sun-goddess, seriously set forth (of 
necessity so) by Prof. Hozumi, shows upon 
what a singular ground the whole system of 
‘‘ national worship ’”’ rests. 

The last chapter in the book, by Prof. 
Naruse, on the position of women, is the 
shortest, but perhaps the most hopeful of 
all. He states a truth exemplified to some 
extent by such ancient authorities as the 
‘Mannyoshiu’ and the ‘ Nihongi’ that men 
and women “ before the arrival of Buddhism 
and Confucianism......were almost equal in 
their social position.”” This seems to have 
been really the case, so far as the official 
class were concerned, subject always to the 
right of the Court to have ‘‘ good-looking 
women” sought out and appropriated to 
its use. Orders to that effect are frequent 





in the ‘ Nihongi’ (eighth century a.p.). The 
so-called feudal age, from the tenth or 
eleventh to the nineteenth century, was “ the 
winter-time of Japanese womanhood, when 
her life seemed almost crushed under the 
cold ground of an oppressive social system” 
—that of the three unconditional obediences, 
to parents when young, to husbands when 
married (not to be jealous in particular), to- 
their own children when old. The sort of 
revenge a woman had as a mother-in-law, 
however, is not noticed by Prof. Naruse :— 
‘* With the introduction of Western civiliza- 
tion, &...... spring season for women dawned 
and the cause of women’s education prosper 
exceedingly between 1884 and 1891. hen 
came a reaction, with more or less of a return to 
the old state of things.” 
This, in its turn, has been replaced by a 
better policy, and, with certain considerable 
and significant reservations, the Japanese 
woman of the higher classes, at all events, 
has now a more assured hope of liberal 
treatment and amplified sphere than she 
could have dreamed of even a dozen years 
ago—thanks to Prof. Naruse more than to 
any other man. 








NEW NOVELS. 


England’s Elisabeth: being the Memoirs of 
Matthew Bedale. By his Honour Judge 
_— Abbot Parry. (Smith, Elder & 

0.) 

Jupce Parry has written a story of the 
early loves of Elizabeth and Leicester, 
ending with the death of Amy Robsart and 
the defeat of Dudley’s hope of marriage. 
with Elizabeth by the discovery of his 
correspondence with Spain (1560-3). As 
Scott recognized long ago, Dudley had to 
be toned down to make him a fit subject 
for fiction, and Judge Parry has certainly 
done so. There are many charming epi- 
sodes in the book, and if Elizabeth is 
treated as the finest and most lovable of 
characters, there is plenty of justification 
for it in the enthusiasm of her contempo- 
raries. Master Bedale’s story was welb 
worth the telling, and is well told. 





The League of the Leopard. By Harold 
Bindloss. (Long.) 
Tus adventurous story is concerned mainly 
with life in the hinterland of the West: 
Coast of Africa, a country which has 
been chosen by Mr. Bindloss as a back- 
ground for various essays in fiction. It isa 
good, stirring tale, though somewhat long 
drawn out, particularly in the part of it. 
which deals with home life, for which the 
author has not the distinct feeling he has 
for West Africa. One thiug in particular 
he does well. He conveys intimately the 
overpowering feeling of hopelessness and 
depression which assails white men on 
“the Coast.’ The writer of this notice 
has felt it, from Benin to Sierra Leone, 
and studied its effects upon others, and 
he feels it again in the pages of Mr. 
Bindloss’s story. But neither Mr. Bindloss- 
nor any other visitor to West Africa ever 
heard gentleman adventurers talk together 
as the principal characters of this story 
talk. The author might with advantage 
have made use of the knowledge which he 
probably possesses of the very amusing 
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‘variety of pidgin English spoken by Kroo- 
‘boys and others upon the West Coast. 


The Fugitive. 
mann.) 


‘Tue title of this Jewish study of Russian 
Jewish life is further explained as 
“Memoirs of a Wanderer in search of a 
Home,’ and the words may be said to have 
a metaphorical as well as literal sig- 
nificance. One feels that it is a document, 
this story, a piece of real human experience; 
and, because of this, it has more value than 
the ruck of its contemporaries. It is written 
not, it is true, with distinction of style, but 
with simplicity and correctness. It is a 
full book, a life story, and traces the career 
of its central figure, with a fidelity and 
a closeness of detail which are con- 
vincing, from orphaned boyhood in a 
Lithuanian village, through all the wander- 
ings of his youth and maturity in his own 
country and in many others. The psycho- 
logical pivot upon which the whole story 
turns is the fight between modern culture 
and freedom of thought, and the hard-and- 
fast dogmatic orthodoxy of Judaism. One 
is made to feel that this is a struggle 
which is affecting the whole of the rising 
generation among Jews all over the world. 
The introduction of studies outside those 
that may be called Talmudic is bitterly 
resented by the older men of the community 
and by the Rabbis. As an old Rabbi is 
made to say in this book, when expelling 
the hero from a Russian college after 
discovering his interest in Gentile litera- 
ture :— 


By Ezra S. Brudno. (Heine- 


** The Gentile can be cultured and still remain 
true to his faith, but the Jew is too critical for 
that. It is either belief and dogma, or science 
and infidelism.” 


Such views, in the opinion of many, threaten 
the downfall of Judaism in Europe. Mr. 
Brudno’s book, though not cheerful, is 
distinctly worth reading by all who can 
spare thought for fiction. 


The Girl in 
(Long. ) 
Tue story contained in this volume is a 
study after ‘Jane Eyre’—a very long way 
after. It is not very wholesome, and by no 
means convincing. Its sentiment is at once 
mawkish and morbid. The heroine learns 
that a certain man caused the death of her 
little stepbrother years before the story 
opens, not intentionally, but as the result of 
his unfortunately ungovernable temper. This 
man is now a widower, whose much-loved 
wife might also be said to have lost her life 
as the indirect result of her husband’s 
temper. The heroine, with unnatural mali- 
ciousness, enters the man’s household as 
So to his little daughter, and 
eliberately sete herself to win his heart in 
order that she may have the pleasure of 
flinging it back at him, and making him as 
unhappy as possible. Instead, she learns 
to love him, and the end is conventional. 
The comic relief to a would-be sombre theme, 
provided by two talking terriers, betrays the 
absence of a sense of artistic fitness on the 

author’s part. 


Grey. By Curtis Yorke, 





The Last Traitor of Long Island. By Richard 
Henry Savage. (White & Co.) 

Tue author of ‘My Official Wife’ has 
lost none of the extraordinary gusto which 
distinguished that popular piece of fiction. 
There is something almost Oriental about 
the reckless extravagance of emotion and 
of adjectives which one finds upon every 
page of the present book. The author is 
plausible, fluent, superficial, an incredibly 
careless writer, and, withal, a genuine 
story-teller. He has a tale to tell, and he 
tells it with a vehemence and fire which will 
serve to carry with him all save critical or 
fastidious readers. His book is not for the 
critic. It has no literary merits ; but incident 
succeeds incident in breathless style, and the 
thing goes like a well-appointed motor-car. 
It is a sea tale of last century, and if it 
should fall into the hands of any seagoing 
readers they will be tickled by some of the 
author’s expressions with reference to ‘‘ the 
weary hours of the dog-watch,” ‘‘ jumping 
off the quarter-deck,” ‘springing forward 
to bout ship,” and the like. One is 
reminded of Ouida’s early manner and 
glorious, plausible inaccuracies. 


Love and Ivars. 

(Long.) 
Tue theme of this story is purely melo- 
dramatic, and of a well-worn sort. In it, 
however, one finds traces of a desire for 
something better than the conventional style 
of treatment associated with a plot in which 
endless troubles are brought about by the 
foisting of a changeling upon a highly 
respectable county family. The attempt 
cannot be said to have been successful, but 
an endeavour in the right direction is some- 
thing. As yet, we think, the author has not 
learnt her craft. The characterization is 
hopelessly wooden ; the ill-starred hero and 
heroine do not really live in any part of 
these records of their misadventures. But 
there are sensational domestic incidents of 
various kinds, and doubtless the book will 
find its readers among people who are not 
too fastidious. 


By Alice M. Diehl. 





ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE, 


Year-Books of Edward I1I.—Year XVIII. 
Edited and translated by L. O. Pike. (H.M. 
Stationery Office.)—Not long ago we welcomed 
the first instalment of Prof. Maitland’s series 
of the ‘ Year-Books of Edward II.’ It is satis- 
factory now to be able to record the increased 
progress which Mr. Pike, the pioneer of 
modern work on the year-books, has been able 
to make with his edition of the ‘ Year-Books of 
Edward III.’ since his resignation of his posi- 
tion at the Record Office has enabled him to 
throw all his energies into the great under- 
taking with which he has so long been 
identified. This volume appears not much 
more than a year after its predecessor, and 
we are told that another is already in the 
press, and that the glossary of English-French 
which has always been contemplated as a part 
of the scheme is well in hand, while the rate 
of future advance in the publication of these 
reports ‘‘is practically limited only by the 
rate at which proofs are received by me from 
the printers.’’ This is good news, since by the 
historian, if not by the lawyer, the value of 
the year-books is only fully realized when 
they can be read in a long series. Mr. 
Pike offers a welcome to the new series of 





Prof. Maitland, and none will grudge him 
the opportunity of pointing out how the 
essentialsof the Cambridge professor’s method 
were laid down long ago by himself, or how 
for many years he has held some of Mr. Mait- 
land’s conclusions, such as the one that the 
year-books are due to private enterprise, and 
are in no wise official. Mr. Pike also indicates 
some defects in the execution of the Edward II. 
series. In particular he complains that 
Prof. Maitland’s text is substantially derived 
from one manuscript only, and that the 
translation does not always seem to be taken 
from that same source. We imagine that the 
answer to this is that the collation of manu- 
scripts is more practicable in London than 
in the Canary Islands; but we fully realize 
that the method by which Mr. Pike has 
secured a definitive text by the comparison 
of several manuscripts is to be commended as 
ideal. In another part of his interesting 
but rather rambling introduction, Mr. Pike 
somewhat wastes twenty pages in demon- 
strating at too great length the absurdity of 
inventing a new word “ arrame ”’ for ‘‘ arraign’”’ 
in the technical sense of ‘ arraigning an 
assize,’’ and he also spends more space than he 
need in defending his own very proper prac- 
tice of printing his French as he finds it, with- 
out accents. Excellent authority for the con- 
trary practice can be quoted, but there is a 
tendency among some French scholars of repute 
to deal rather too drastically with medizeval 
documents, which they should set before us as 
nearly as may be in the state in which they 
are found in the manuscripts. A very 
interesting and quite new contribution to the 
biography of Sir Robert Parning, the first 
trained lawyer and the second layman to hold 
the office of Lord Chancellor, is another feature 
of Mr. Pike’s preliminary matter. He makes 
it clear that the name of the Chancellor should 
be written Pervinke or Parving, the » and u 
of the MSS. having been confused, as is so 
often thecase. Parvingissimple ‘ pervinea,”’ 
in plain English, ‘‘ periwinkle.”’ 

Calendar of Patent Rolls of Edward II.— 
Vol. IV. 1321-4. (H.M.Stationery Office.)—This 
new volume of Mr. Black’s excellent Calendar 
throws some much-needed light on the details 
of the period which was marked by the last 
great efforts and the final fall of Thomas of 
Lancaster and the Lords Ordainers, and the 
establishment of the power of the Despensers 
on the ruinsof the aristocratic opposition. It 
is, like its predecessors, very competently 
executed, and the errors that we have been 
able to discover in its laborious and careful 
index are but few. It is not Mr. Black's 
fault, but that of the framers of the scheme, 
thatthe Earl of Arundel is indexed under the 
ridiculous head of ‘‘ Alan son of,’’ though, of 
course, his father’s name was not Alan, and 
Fitzalan had become as much a surname as 
Smith or Jones; but it is a step in the right 
direction when the very numerous Welshmen 
in the volume are indexed under their 
Christian names, and not under those of their 
fathers or under the ‘‘ap.’’ John of Brittany 
is unnecessarily described in the index as 
‘Duke of Brittany’’; ‘‘Bury St. Edmunds 
(co. Northampton)’’ (p. 496) is a curious 
slip; and the ‘‘Thlanebetheir’’ of p. 72 is 
more likely ‘to be ‘‘Llanybyther,’’ in Car- 
marthenshire, than ‘‘ Llanbedr Pains Castle 
(co. Radnor),’’ as Mr. Black surmises. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Aylwin. By Theodore Watts - Dunton. 
** Arvon Edition.’’ (Hurst & Blackett.)—This 


definitive edition of‘ Aylwin ’ demands notice, 
first, on account of the dedicatory epistle to 
the Welsh poet and romancist Mr. Ernest 
Rhys, and secondly, because, as the writer 
stated some time ago, he has restored certain 
didactic passages of the story which were 
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eliminated before the publication of the book, 
owing to its great length. Though the teaching 
of the book is complete without the restora- 
tions, it seems a pity that they were ever 
struck out, because they appear to have anti- 
cipated the striking remarks of Mr. Balfour 
at the British Association meeting the other 
day, to say nothing of the utterances of 
certain scientific writers who have been dis- 
cussing the transcendental side of nature. It 
is interesting to read the following passage 
from Philip Aylwin’s book ‘ The Veiled 
Queen ’ :— 

“ The one important fact of the twentieth century 
will be the growth and development of that great 
Renascence of Wonder which set in in Europe at 
the close of the eighteenth century and the beginning 
of the nineteenth. 

“The warring of the two impulses governing man 
(and probably not man only, but the entire world 
of conscious life)—the impulse of acceptance, the 
impulse to take unchallenged and for granted all 
the phenomena of the outer world as they are, and 
the impulse to confront these phenomena with eyes 
of inquiry and wonder—will occupy all the energies 
of the next century. 

“The old impulse of wonder which came to the 
human race in its infancy has to come back—has to 
triumph—before the morning of the final emancipa- 
tion of man can dawn. 

“But the wonder will be exercised in very 
different fields from those in which it was exercised 
in the past. The materialism which at this moment 
seems to most thinkers inseparable from the idea of 
evolution will go. Against their own intentions 
certain scientists are showing that the spiritual 
force called life is the maker and not the creature 
of organism—is a something outside the material 
world, a something which uses the material world 
as a means of phenomenal expression. 

“The materialist, with his primitive and con- 
fiding belief in the testimony of the senses, is 
beginning to be left out in the cold, when men like 
Sir W. R. Grove turn round on him and tell him 
that ‘the principle of all certitude’ is not and 
cannot be the testimony of his own senses; that 
these senses, indeed, are no absolute tests of pheno- 
mena at all; that probably man is surrounded by 
beings he can neither see, feel, hear, nor smell ; and 
that, notwithstanding the excellence of his own 
eyes, ears, and nose, the universe the materialist is 
mapping out so deftly is, and must be, mono- 
physical—lightless, colourless, soundless—a phan- 
tasmagoric show—a deceptive series of undulations, 
which become colour, or sound, or what not, accord- 
ing to the organism upon which they fall.” 


The question has been frequently asked, 
What is really the temper of this book which 
has appealed not only to the philosophic 
intelligence of the day, but also to the mass of 
ordinary novel-readers? The writer has here 
defined it himself as a modern Sufism based 
upon scientific inquiry :— 


“Between the reading of Nature which makes 
her but ‘the superficial film’ of the immensity of 
God, and that which finds a mystic heart of love 
and beauty beating within the bosom of Nature 
herself, I know no real difference. Sufism, in 
some form or another, could not possibly be con- 
fined to Asia. The Greeks, though strangers to the 
mystic element of that beauty worship which in 
Asia became afterwards Sufism, could not have 
exhibited a passion for concrete beauty such as 
theirs without feeling that, deeper than Tartarus, 
stronger than Destiny and Death, the great heart 
of Nature is beating to the tune of universal love 
and beauty.” 


Welsh readers ought to be greatly pleased 
with the dedicatory epistle, especially with 
this passage :— 


“ There are not many people I think who know the 
Kymric race so intimately as Ido; and I have said 
on a previous occasion what I fully meant and 
meap, that, although I have seen a good deal of the 
races of Europe, I put the Kymric race in many 
ways at the top of them all. They combine, as I 
think, the poetry, the music, the instinctive love of 
the fine arts, and the humour of the other Celtic 
peoples with the practicalness and bright - eyed 
sagacity of the very different race to which they are 
so closely linked by circumstance—the race whom 
it is the fashion to call the Anglo-Saxon. And as to 
the charm of the Welsh girls, no one who knows 
them as you and I do can fail to be struck by it con- 
tinually. Winifred Wynne I meant to be the typical 
Welsh girl as I have found her—affectionate, warm- 
hearted, self-cacrificing, and brave.” 





The associations of the name ** Arvon ‘Bai- 
tion ’’ will be understood by Welsh readers. 


Unper the attractive title The Cabinet and 
War, Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. 
publish for Major Evans-Gordon, M.P., a 
little volume, chiefly composed of extracts, 
on a subject which Mr. Spenser Wilkinson 
has made his own. It is easy to show by quota- 
tion from the Report of the War Commission, 
and from the Evidence, that things are not as 
they might be. The difficulty is to find the 
remedy, for which, indeed, we have been 
searching without success since the days of 
Lord Wellesley’s fights with the Cabinet 
about Portugal and the Militia, all duly 
recorded in the pagesof Napier. The Russian 
autocracy has managed the Japanese war as 
ill as we did the Crimean or the Boer war. 
The preparation for the war of 1870 was as 
feeble on the French side as it was excellent 
on the Prussian, under a mixed system, 
neither autocratic nor Parliamentary, in the 
France of the Second Empire and in Prussia. 
These facts suggest that it is the education, the 
training, and the habits of our statesmen which 
require to be improved, even more than the 
system to be changed, and that our politicians 
might with advantage study the methods of 
Japan rather than those of Eton and Christ- 
church. Major Evans-Gordon suggests an 
authority for the General Staff as against 
civilian ministers, which would not meet such 
cases as the disbelief of Russian ministers in 
Japan going to war, or the inability of British 
ministers to see that the Jameson Raid had 
made the Boers convinced that we intended 
to destroy their independence. No General 
Staff could make a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
spend money on preparation for a war which 
his colleagues assured him could and would be 
avoided by the preparation of a “‘ bluffing 
force.”’ 


THE new instalment (Vol. VIII.) of the 
Oalendar of Spanish State Papers which Major 
Martin Hume has put forth (Stationery Office) 
includes the space of little over two years— 
January Ist, 1545, to the close of January, 1547. 
When it begins Henry VIII. is found fuming at 
the way in which he has been left in the lurch 
by his ally, and two days before Christmas 
Chapuys and Van der Delft, in accordance 
with the instructions detailed in the previous 
issue, had hastily arrived in London to try to 
assuage his wrath. Henry had been seizing 
as contraband of war the herrings carried by 
Flemish vessels into France, while the over- 
weening contempt for foreigners entertained 
by the British sailors and their inborn 
habits of plundering had not made his pro- 
ceedings more palatable to Charles’s subjects, 
and they filled the palace at Brussels with 
their complaints. The emperor was, however, 
powerless to help them effectually, for he was 
eagerly engaged in preparing to strike a blow 
at the Lutherans in Germany, and he could not 
afford to see England supporting the Schmal- 
kaldic League, while he had enough to do to 
parry Henry’s demands for aid against France 
under their treaty. Out of that difficulty the 
emperor, after months of weary negotiation, 
managed to escape by patching up a peace 
between the rival kingdoms. He put it off as 
long as he could, but he was obliged at length 
to forswear the pleasure of seeing his dear 
friends and allies mutually exhausting them- 
selves in an ill-managed war, and induced 
them to come to terms about Boulogne. 

Major Hume has compiled this instalment 
of his task with his usual industry, and he has 
refrained from any rash speculations such as 
brought the critics down on his previous volume. 
There is no fault to find with his introduction, 
but the notes are occasionally open to criti- 
cism. He is a little too fond of repeated 
references to Guaras’s not very important 
narrative, and the note at p. 521 on Hurtado 
de Mendoza’s dispatch is uncalled for. Men- 





doza’s tone is quite what one expects from him. 


The various documents read well, but we con- 
fess we should like to see the original of the 
emperor’s remark, ‘‘Custom could not over- 
ride the common law,’’ on p. 177. There are 
rather too many misprints; and the entry in 
the index, ‘‘The Court Master d’Anvers, see 
Thomas Chamberlain,’’ is somewhat obscure, as 
there is apparently no entry under Chamberlain, 
and the text runs ‘‘ the Court Master Danvers.’’ 


The Odyssey of Homer in English Verse. 
By Arthur 8. Way. Third Edition. (Mac- 
millan.) —It is now eighteen years since 
the appearance of the second edition of this 
translation, and during all this time, as we 
are informed in the preface, there has been @ 
steady demand for the book. Such a fact does 
credit to all the parties concerned — the 
author, the translator, and the public. The 
work has, we learn, been long out of print, 
but Mr. Way was unwilling to allow a new 
edition to appear until he had effected a 
thorough revision of the whole, for which he 
has only recently found the necessary time. 
It must be confessed at once that the effects 
of the process, which we are assured hag 
been thorough, are not very obvious. The 
reviewer may have been unfortunate in his 
selection of passages for comparison, though 
these were not few; but it certainly appears 
as if the importance of this edition lay more 
in the fact that it gives to the work the 
imprimatur of a mature judgment than in 
any appreciable addition to the merits or 
removal of the defects which characterized it 
in its previous form. Here and there, as in 
the descriptions of the Phzacian sports or 
parts of the Cyclops incident, the alterations 
are not inconsiderable, and where they occur 
they are for the better; but for the most part 
they are confined to isolated words, such as 
“‘ straightway”’ for ‘“‘and then,” or ‘‘ carven”® 
for ‘‘ dear-loved.”’ 

Be this as it may, the general merits of the 
translation are not to be denied. The first 
requisite of any rendering of Homer —a 
pulsing, travelling metre which will combine 
dignity with a capacity for indefinite varia- 
tion—has been secured by basing the line on 
the anapzst and keeping it long. Every 
couplet rhymes in two places, at the middle 
and at the end. To this rule an exception is 
made in favour of speeches, which omit the 
middle rhyme; and a comparison between the 
effects of the two methods leaves a grave 
doubt whether the satisfaction derived from 
the additional assonance compensates for the 
resulting uniformity of czesura, not to men- 
tion the labour entailed on the translator. 

The rendering itself needs no commendation 
at this time of day. It can be read without 
grave dissatisfaction even by those familiar 
with the original, which is much to say fora 
translation of Homer. The diction employed 
suffers, however, from two not unfamiliar 
defects, which the new edition does nothing to 
remedy. Of these one is a dangerous passion 
for obsolete words. It would be a happy day 
for readers of the classics in English if trans- 
lators would once for all understand that such 
expressions as ‘‘folkmotestead’’ and ‘“‘ field- 
carles’’ are not needed to remind us that 
Homer wrote some time ago, and only serve 
to irritate with a sense of unfamiliarity and 
incongruousness, especially when found cheek 
by jowl with ‘oversight ’’ or ‘‘agonise.’’ 
Another feature akin to this consists in an 
attempt to sustain the impression of antiquity 
by the most astonishing compounds. ‘‘ Battle- 
blencher,” ‘‘ misery-sleep,’’ ‘‘ glory-lay,” are, 
with all due respect, mere barbarisms. 

Real mistranslations one does not expect to 
find in a version by Mr. Way; but there are 
some renderings which need defence. When 
we read ‘‘ born of a slave, when ‘ the son of my 
sorrow!’ he cried’’ (iv. 11), we turn to the 
original for confirmation, which is hardly sup- 
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plied by the text:—dés of ryAvyeros yévero. 
Again, 

kviojev 5€ re Sia mepirtevaxiferac avrAy 
(x. 10) possibly might, but certainly does not 
mean— 
And the moaning sough of the wind ever echoes the vast 

Is o’er, 

-as may be seen from the merest glance at the 
-econtext. We would suggest instead ‘‘ echoes 
with the sound of flutes.’’ 


WE have received from the S.P.C.K. a com- 
plete version of the Book of Common Prayer 
‘in Ibo (Akwukwo Ekpelu) and a collection of 
hymns (Akwukwo Ukwe n’asusu Ibo) in the 
‘same language. We have already noticed in 
these columns the Rev. H. Spencer's useful 
little handbook to this Lower Niger language, 
and on that occasion gave our reasons 
for supposing it to be an outlying and 
‘degenerate member of the Bantu family. 
Nothing, so far as we are aware, has since 
come to light to invalidate this hypothesis, 
though it is still, no doubt, very far from being 
substantiated.—_The same Society has issued 
a Swahili arithmetic (Chuo cha pili cha 
Hesabu), the work of the Rev. T. S. England 
(C.M.S.), and a Luganda version of Dean 
Farrar’s well-known commentary on St. Luke 
din the ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools’). The 
last publication we have to notice is a 
primer of the Yalunka language, a dia- 
tect of Mandingo (or Mande), classed by 
F. Miiller in his ‘‘ Negro Group,’’ and spoken 
in Senegambia and the Sierra Leone Pro- 
tectorate. The Yalunka country has _ re- 
cently been occupied by the Sierra Leone 
Mission of the C.M.S. The principal authority 
for Mandingo appears so far to be Macbriar’s 
Grammar (1837). 


Haddon Hall, by F. H. Cheetham (Sherratt 
& Hughes), a small, well - printed book, 
which offers an illustrated account of the 
fabric and history of Haddon Hall, is no better 
and no worse than many others on the same 
theme, save in the excellence of its photo- 
graphic plates. Like every oneelse who brings 
common sense and literary research to bear 
upon the question, Mr. Cheetham finds him- 
self bound to discredit the modern myth of 
Dorothy Vernon's elopement. At the end of 
the book there is a good bibliography; it is 
sufficiently comprehensive to include a refer- 
ence to a correspondence in the Athenceum of 
August and September, 1888, relating to the 
woodwork of Haddon Hall, in which Dr. Fur- 
nivall, Dr. Cox, and others took part. 


A PERMANENT Souvenir Handbook of Glasgow, 
issued by the Corporation on the occasion of 
the Twenty-second Congress of the Sanitary 
Institute, held in Glasgow in July, has been 
printed by Mr. Robert Anderson, of 142, West 
Nile Street. The book deals with the art 
galleries and museums, parks, libraries, 
public health, markets, tramways, telephones, 
and other municipal undertakings. The edi- 
torial committee consisted of Dr. Chalmers, 
medical officer of health; Mr. Paton, curator 
of the Art Galleries; and Dr. Neilson, Police 
Procurator Fiscal. 


WE have on our table History of Queen 
Elizabeth, Amy Robsart, and the Earl of 
Leicester, being a Reprint of ‘ Leycester’s 
Commonwealth,’ 1641, edited by F. J. Bur- 
— (Longmans),—Pages from the Life of 

ohn Sparling of Petton, edited by his Daughter, 
Emma F. Cunliffe (Edinburgh, the Riverside 
Press),—A List of Emigrant Ministers to 
America, 1690-1811, by G. Fothergill (Stock), 
—The Registers of the Parish of Askham, 1566- 
1812, copied by Mary E. Noble (Bemrose),— 
The Cathedral Church of Bayeux, by the Rev. 
R. S. Mylne (Bell),—The Broken Sword of 
Ulster, by R. Cuninghame (Dublin, Hodges & 
Figgis),—Census of India, 1901, Vol. 1., by 
H. H. Risley (Calcutta, Office of the Super- 
intendent of Government Printing),—Proceed- 








ings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, 
Vol. IV. (Williams & Norgate),—The Physio- 
logy of Plants, by Dr. W. Pfeffer and A. J. 
Ewart, Vol. II. (Oxford, Clarendon Press),—The 
New Code, 1904, by T. E. Heller (Bemrose),— 
Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1902 (Washington, U.S., Government Printing 
Office), — The Satires of Boileau Despréaux and 
his Address to the King, translated by H. 
Porter (Glasgow, MacLehose),—The Story of 
Arithmetic, by S. Cunnington (Sonnenschein), 
—Constructive Geometry, by J. G. Kerr 
(Blackie),—Hugo’s Les Burgraves, edited by 
H. W. Eve (Cambridge, University Press),— 
The Tables of the Law and the Adoration of 
the Magi, by W. B. Yeats (Elkin Mathews), 
—The Church and the World, by H. A. 
Bulley (Greening),—The Story of my Oon- 
version, by the late Abbé Corneloup 
(R.T.S.), — The Seagulls, and other Poems, 
by E. Welsford (Putnam’s),—Pan’s Prophecy, 
by T. Sturge Moore (Duckworth),—and 
The Fortune Seeker, by E. F. Moore 
(Elkin Mathews). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Treology. 
Terry (G. F.), The Old Theology in the New Age, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


Law. 
Bate (J. P.), Notes on the Doctrine of Renvoi in Private 
International Law, roy. 8vo, sewed, 2/6 net. 
Kenny (C. S.), A Selection of Cases illustrative of the 
English Laws of Tort, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Joy (G. W.), The Work of, imp. 8vo, 42/ net. 
Williamson (G. C.), The History of Portrait Miniatures, 
2 vols. folio, 210/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Quatrains of Hali, with Translation by G. E. Ward, 12mo, 
boards, 2/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Chamberlain (W. J.), Ordered to China, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Higgins (A. P.), The Hague Conference and other Inter- 
ti 1 fe , 8vo, sewed, 3; net. 
Welton (T. C.), With Rundle’s Kighth Division in South 
Africa, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Geography and Travel. 
Coombes (W. C.) and Wilkie (J. B.), The Commission of 
H.M.S. Naiad, 1901-4, cr. 8vo, boards, 4/ net. 
Linn (T.), The Health Resorts of Kurope, 1904, 2/6 net. 
Philology. 
Lucas (F.), Spanish-English Dictionary of Mining Terms, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 





Science. 
British Rainfall, 1903, compiled by H. R. Mill, cr. 8vo, 10/ 
Budden (K.), El tary Pure G try with Mensuration, 





cr. 8vo0, 3/ 
McFarland (J.), A Text-Book of Pathology, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Patterson (A. H.), Notes of an Kast Cuast Naturalist, 6/ 
Society of Engineers, Transactions for 1903 and General 
Index, 1857 to 1903, edited by P. F. Nursey, 8vo, 15/ 
Stone (H.), The Timbers of Commerce and their Identifica- 
tion, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
General Literature. 
Bayliss (H.), A Woman at Bay, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Brebner (P. J.), Mr. Quixley of the Gate House, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Capes (B.), The Extraordinary Confessions of Diana Please, 
cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Carrel (F.), Marcus and Faustina, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Crosland (T. W. H.), The Lord of Creation, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Gordon (W. Evans-), The Vabinet and War, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Hocking (S. K.), The Scarlet Clue, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Jane (F. T.), All the World’s Fighting Ships, 1904, 15/ net. 
Jerome (J. K.), Tommy & Co., cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Literary Guillotine, by Mark Twain and others, 3/6 net. 
Meade (L. T.), The Adventures of Miranda, cr. 8vo, 6/; The 
Oracle of Maddox Street, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Merriman (H. S.), The Last Hope, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Pain (B.), Lindley Kays, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Peple (E.), A Broken Rosary, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Roberts (M.), A Tramp’s Note-Book, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Senn (C. H.), Savoury Breakfast, Dinner, and Supper 
Dishes, cr. 8vo, 3,6 net. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art. 
La Collection Carrand au Musée National de Florence, 5fr. 
General Literature. 
Routier (@.), La Macédoine et les Puissances, 3fr. 50. 











THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT 
NEWCASTLE. UPON-TYNE. 
t 

Tue Library Association met this year for 
the first time at Newcastle -upon-Tyne, and 
held their Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting in 
the rooms of the Durham College of Medicine 
from August 29th to September 2nd. 

The members and delegates, about three 





hundred in number, coming from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, took part in some preliminary 
meetings on Monday, August 29th, and in the 
evening were entertained at a reception by the 
Public Libraries Committee. 

On Tuesday morning the Association was 
formally welcomed by the Mayor (Alderman 
J. P. Andersen) and the President of the 
College of Medicine (Prof. Sir George Har 
Philipson). The President for the coming year 
(Dr. Thomas Hodgkin) then delivered his 
inaugural address. 

Dr. Hodgkin said that the men of Tyneside 
had taken a full share in the promotion of those 
manufacturing and industrial arts which had 
built up the prosperity of England, and if 
they were allowed to extend their intellectual 
domain, and to include the neighbouring town 
of Jarrow, they had a claim to the respect of all 
librarians, for in Jarrow Bede, the first of 
English historians, had lived and died. The 
library history of Newcastle dated no further 
back than the eighteenth century. In 1748 
Dr. Robert Thomlinson, rector of the neighbour- 
ing village of Whickham, founded a library, 
free for the use of all students, and containing 
a useful collection of classical, historical, and 
theological literature. The Thomlinson library 
now formed a valuable portion of the City 
Municipal Library. A somewhat similar library 
was formed in 1778 at Bamburgh, in the north 
of the county, by Archdeacon Sharpe and his 
brother trustees of the charity of Lord Crewe. 
The well-known Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle was established in 1793. 
The President then presented a rapid view 
of libraries from a very early period. 
Paleolithic man, he remarked, although he had 
some aspirations towards the founding of an 
art gallery, possessed neither books nor libraries. 
He asked the members to accompany him in 
imagination to the palace of an Assyrian king 
in the seventh century before Christ, where 
they would have found a splendid collection of 
inscribed bricks, which Asshur-bani-pal had 

reserved for his people. The royal library of 

ineveh existed in the days of Sargon and Sen- 
nacherib. It was probable that these clay 
books were classified and arranged on shelves. 
The President then described the library of a 
private gentleman in the south of Gaul about 
470 a.p. Here, when a great empire was 
falling, it was pleasant to see that even amid 
the crash of empires, libraries were still fre- 
ara and books collected and preserved. 

rom that era they might travel in fancy to 
some of the great book - printing cities in the 
middle or latter part of the fifteenth century. 
He had begun by speaking of a bookless world, 
but after the period of the invention of printing 
a book-choked world seemed almost in prospect. 
This was a new peril to the human intellect. In 
view of this danger he thought the librarian 
of the future might take upon himself even 
more than he did at present the office of 
‘* guide, philosopher, and friend” to the fre- 
quenters of the library. He would be able to 
guide his readers from the lower to the higher 
slopes on the Hill of the Muses; a new and 
more important office than that of arranging and 
cataloguing books would open out before him, 
and he would be able to claim his lawful and 
honourable place as the hierophant of literature. 

The President was heartily thanked for his 
address on the motion of Alderman Southern 
(Manchester), seconded by Mr. H. R. Tedder 
(Hon. Treasurer), who also read a letter 
from Prof. J. Macneile Dixon, late Presi- 
dent of the Association, regretting his 
unavoidable absence. The first paper on the 

rogramme was one by Mr. Basil Anderton 
Newcastle - upon- Tyne) on ‘The Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Public Libraries.’ Alderman H. W 
Newton (Chairman of the City Libraries Com- 
mittee) followed with a discourse on ‘The 
Elevating Influence of Public Libraries,’ in 
which he dealt with the more recent expansion 
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of the views, aims, and ideals of library 
administration in large towns. There was 
evidence that the work in libraries was becoming 
more educational in character. Sir W. H. 
Bailey (Salford) opened the discussion, and 
said that the library was the finest exhibition of 
municipal co-operation which the country could 
show. ‘The Function of a Public Reference 
Library in relation to the Secondary and Higher 
Education of a Community’ was the subject 
of an address by Prof. Mark R. Wright 
(Durham College of Science), who complained 
that, owing to the modernconditions of educa- 
tion, pupils did not use the reference library. 
Readers should be attracted by the best 
editions, good bindings, and good printing. In 
the discussion the President dwelt specially on 
the last recommendation. ‘Methods of popu- 
larizing Books other than Novels’ were sub- 
mitted by Mr. G. H. Elliott (Belfast). 

_In the afternoon the members and other 
visitors were entertained at a garden party at 
Jesmond Dene by the Mayor, and in the evening 
the usual meeting for the transaction of official 
business was held. On this occasion the report 
of the Council was submitted and discussed. 
The report showed that the membership had 
increased, but that the Council had to regret 
the death of several valued members, among 
whom might be mentioned the names of Mr. 
C. A. Cutter, the well-known American biblio- 
gtapher; Dr. T. G. Law, late of the Signet 
Library, Edinburgh ; Prof. Eadweard Muybridge, 
the well-known authority on animal locomo- 
tion; Alderman H. Rawson, of Manchester ; 
and the Baron de Watteville. During the past 
year the Public Libraries Acts had been 
adopted in over fifty places. A Bill to abolish 
the Rate - limitation Clause in the Public 
Libraries Acts had been warmly supported by 
the authorities of many influential towns, and 
had been backed by several prominent M.P.s, 
but the congested state of Parliamentary busi- 
ness had left no opportunities for considering 


‘and advancing the legislative proposals of 


private members. The Catalogue Rules Oom- 
mittee had continued their work, and would 
present a draft code for discussion. The ques- 
tions of Public Libraries and Public Education, 
Government Publications and Public Libraries, 
Sound Leather, and Book Production had also 
occupied the attention of special committees of 
the Gouncil. Some delegates from the Associa- 
tion would attend the International Library 
Conference at St. Louis, and papers would be 
contributed by persons unable to be present. 
The Council were gratified at the continued 
success of their classes held at the London 
School of Economics, and were pleased to find 
an increase in the attendance, as well as in the 
number of certificates gained by students at the 
examination. The new syllabus should tend 
to make the examination more popular and the 
work of students easier. The Oouncil could 
mot too strongly urge on library authorities 
throughout the country the importance of the 
menage ey examination of the Association. The 
ibrary had been augmented by various gifts 
and donations of books. The report was 
adopted, as well as the balance-sheet and 
accounts of the Hon. Treasurer (Mr. H. R. 
Tedder). Reports were also submitted from the 
Education Committee, the North - Western 
Branch, the Librarians of the Mersey District, 
the North Midland Library Association, the 
Birmingham and District Library Association, 
the Northern Counties Library Association, and 
the Bristol and Western District. 

At the morning session on Wednesday, 
August 3lst, the preliminary report of the 
Commitiee on Public Education and Public 
Libraries was submitted. The Committee had 
been appointed last year to consider all ques- 
tions relating to the co-operation of public 
libraries with educational bodies of every 
description. Schedules of questions had been 
addressed to public librarians, secretaries of 





University Extension centres, and directors of 
public education throughout the country. The 
response to the appeal for information had been 
most satisfactory, but so voluminous in extent 
that the Committee had so far contented them- 
selves with submitting a series of suggestions as 
to what might be done to further common 
action between the public library, the public 
school, and other forms of educational activity. 
The recommendations were classified under the 
headings of co-operation with the local educa- 
tion authority, with University Extension 
centres, with the National Home Reading 
Union, and _ library organization. There 
remained a further important question, which 
the Committee thought should be the subject 
of consideration at an early date—namely, 
whether the public library should not form an 
integral part of the national educational 
machinery. The various proposals were dis- 
cussed, and the meeting decided to thank the 
Committee for their valuable report, which was 
to be printed and circulated. 

Local collections were discussed at the after- 
noon session, and papers were read by Mr. 
W. H. K. Wright (Plymouth), on ‘ What Should 
be Collected, and How to Obtain Material’ ; 
by Mr. R. T. Richardson (Newcastle), on ‘The 
Classification and Arrangement of Local Col- 
lections’; and by Mr. J. Duckworth (Wor- 
cester), on ‘Local and County Photographic 
Surveys.’ 

The Mayor entertained the members at 
luncheon in the afternoon, and in the evening 
there was a conversazione at the Literary and 
Philosophical Society’s rooms. 

The proceedings continued on Thursday and 
Friday, September Ist and 2nd. 





THE “GHOUL” IN LAMB’S LETTERS. 


Your reviewer in last week’s Atheneum of 
the ‘ Letters of Charles Lamb’ is certainly quite 
right in his statement that the ‘‘ ghoul,” alias 
‘** Simonds - with - the-slit-lip,” is incorrectly 
identified with Godwin by the late Canon 
Ainger, but it is regretted that he is unable to 
solve the mystery himself, and has to admit that 
‘*the ghoul’s identity is obscure.” There is a 
probability, however, that ‘‘ Simonds” is the 
real name of the individual, and if so, the cor- 
rectness of my theory—which I venture to 
offer—that he is the boy mentioned in Lamb’s 
‘Christ’s Hospital Five-and-Thirty Years 
Ago’ might be tested by a reference to the 
school register between 1782 and 1789. 
Evidently ‘‘slit-lips” is called the ‘‘ ghoul” 
from the report that he had eaten ‘‘strange 
flesh ’—letter to Rickman (1801). The follow- 
ing extract from the essay is therefore interest- 
ing. After stating that gags was the name for 
the fat of fresh boiled beef, Lamb goes on :— 

“‘A gag-eater in our time was equivalent to a 
ghoul, and held in equal detestation. —— suffered 
under the imputation 

*twas said 
He ate strange flesh.” 
There is no mention of any deformity of the 
lip, but he is described as having a “ cast in his 
eye,” which substitution would be in accordance 
with Lamb’s practice of mystification, with the 
object of exercising the ingenuity of his friends 
when sending out a character, as he once ex- 
plained to Bernard Barton. The fact that 
the supposed eater of strange flesh in the essay 
was not a success in after-life is also important. 
S. BurrerwortH, Major R.A.M. Corps. 








PROCESSUS TALENTORUM. 
TOWNELEY XXIV. 
Trinity College, Oxford, August 29th, 1904. 

I wou.p suggest two alternative emendations 
of this title, either of which I venture to think 
more readily explains the corruption of the MS. 
than the processus tortorum suggested by Mr. 
E. S. Hooper. 





1. Processus talorum. A stupid or ignorant 
copyist, who, as a monk, would be more familiar 
with talenta than with tali, would be likely 
enough to make the correction (as he would 
think it) into talentorum, especially if, as is 
probable, he had not read the mystery when he 
copied the title. 

2. Processus aleatorum. If the second word 
was misread as alentorum, the copyist (again 
with talents in his head) might well think that 
a coloured T had faded, or that the T had been 
omitted with a view to a coloured or orna- 
mental capital being afterwards filled in. 

W. M. Gewparr. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON, 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. 
are publishing The Lives and Works of James and 
William Ward, by Julia Frankau, 2 vols., a limited 
edition, with many engravings,— Wayside Etchings, 
by Philip Pimlott,—a revised edition of Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, edited by J. A. 
Fuller Maitland,—édition de luxe of The Five 
Nations, —- The Road in Tuscany, by Maurice 
Hewlett, illustrated by Joseph Pennell,— Oxford and 
the Cotswolds, by H. A. Evans, illustrated by F, L. 
Griggs, — Famous Fighters of the Fleet, by E. 
Fraser, —and Great Lawn Tennis Players: their 
Methods Illustrated. In Biography and History : 
Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones,—Fifty Years of 
Fleet Street: the Life of Sir J. R. Robinson, by F. 
Moy Thomas,—Letters and Literary Remainsof J. H. 
Shorthouse, edited, with memoir, by his wife,—Sir 
Walter Raleigh, by Sir Rennell Rodd,—Freeman’s 
Western Europe in the Fifth Century, and Western 
Kurope in the Eighth Century,—Acton’s Lectures 
on the French Revolution and on General Modern 
History,— The Napoleonic Empire, by R. M. 
Johnston, — A History of the English Church, 
Vols. V., VII., and VIII.,—and An Unwritten Chapter 
in the History of Education, by H. K. Moore. 
In Fiction : Traffics and Discoveries, by R. Kipling, 
—Whosoever Shall Offend...... , by F. M. Crawford, 
—The Food of the Gods and How It Came to 
Earth, by H. G. Wells,—Helianthus, by Ouida,—At 
the Moorings, by Kk. N. Carey,—Atoms of Empire, 
by Cutcliffe Hyne,—and The Last Chance, by R. 
Boldrewood. Books for the Young, including 
‘* Illustrated Pocket Classics” : The Water Babies ; 
Westward Ho! The Story of a Red Deer; Marryat’s 
and Fenimore Cooper’s Novels. In Theology : The 
Apocalypse of St. John, the Greek Text, edited by 
H. B. Swete,—Peterborough Sermons, by Westcott, 
and A History of the English Bible, by the same, 
revised by W. Aldis Wright,—OUn Holy Scripture 
and Criticism, and On the Church of England : 
Sermons and Addresses, by Bishop Ryle,—The 
Gospel and Human Life, Sermons by the late Master 
of the Temple, edited by Canon Beeching,—Chris- 
tian Character, by the Rev. J. R. Illingworth,— 
Seeking Life, and other Sermons, by Phillips Brooke, 
—A History of the Christian Church from the 
Reformation to the Present Time, by Archdeacon 
Cheetham, — The Diary of a Churchgoer, — and 
The Religious Doubts of Democracy, by various 
writers. In Belles-Lettres: The Poet’s Diary, by 
Alfred Austin,—Miriam ; or, the Sin of David, a 
drama by Stepben Phillips,—Fanny Burney’s Diary, 
edited by A. Dobson, an ordinary edition and an 
édition de luxe, each 6 vols., — Shakspearean 
Tragedy: Lectures, by A. C. Bradley, — Ainger’s 
Lectures and Escays,— The Temper of English 
Literature in the Seventeenth Century, by Prof. 
Barrett Wendell,—in the “ English Men of Letters,” 
Adam Smith, by F. W. Hirst; Thomas Moore, by 
S. Gwynn; Jane Austen, by Canon Beeching; 
Sydney Smith, by G. W. E. Russell ; Andrew Marvell, 
by Augustine Birrell; Mrs. Gaskell, by C. K. Shorter ; 
Charles Kingsley, by G. K. Chesterton; Shak- 
speare, by Prof. Raleigh; James Thomson, by 
G. C. Macaulay; Edward FitzGerald, 3 A. ce 
Benson; and Sir Thomas Browne, by Edmund 
Gosse, — Tennyson’s Idylls of the King in the 
“Golden Treasury Series.” In Anthropology and 
Philosophy : The Native Tribes of South-Kast 
Australia, by A. W. Howitt,—Tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula, « W. W. Skeat,— The Origin and 
Development of Moral Ideas, by Dr. Westermarck, 
—Scientific Factand Metaphysical Reality, by R. B. 
Arnold, — Miscellaneous Essays and Philosophical 
Essays, by the late Prof. Henry Sidgwick. In Classics 
and Antiquities : The Myths of Plato, translated by 
J. A. Stewart,—Herodotus, Books VII.-IX., edited 
by R. W. Macan,—Scholia Aristophanica, Vol. | 
by W. G. Rutherford,—Harvard Lectures on Greek 
Subjects, by S. H. Butcher,—Roman Society from 
Nero to Marcus Aurelius, by Samuel Dill,—and A 
Grammar of Greek Art, with illustrations, by Perey 
Gardner. In Science: The Cambridge Natural 
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History, edited by S. F. Harmer and A, E. Shipley : 
Vol. VII., Balanoglossus, Ascidians, Fishes, &c. ; 
Vol. I., Protozoa, Sponges, Starfish, &c.; Vol. IV., 
Spiders, Scorpions, Pycnogonids, Crustacea, &c. 

ew editions of Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s Treatise 
on Chemistry, Vol. I., and of a Handbook on Metal- 
lurgy, by C. Schnabel, translated and edited by H. 
Louis, 2 vols. In Law and Economics: Lectures on 
Roman Private Law, by R. W. Leage,—Law and 
Public Opinion in England, by A. V. Dicey,— 
Jevons’s Principles of Economics, edited by H. 
Higgs,—and a new edition of Jevons’s Methods of 
Social Reform, and other Papers. 


MESSRS. METHUEN 


announce a limited reproduction in facsimile of the 
Four Folios of Shakspeare, with the Droeshout por- 
trait in each, and an introduction to the Folios, by 
A. W. Pollard,—a facsimile of the Pe 
also limited,—The Microcosm of London, 3 vols., 
illustrated by Pugin and Rowlandson. Fine Art 
and Archeology: Francesco Guardi, by G. A. 
Simonson,— Royal and Historic Gloves and Ancient 
Shoes, illustrated and described by W. B. Redfern,— 
in the “Connoisseur’s Library”: Porcelain, by 
Edward Dillon; Miniatures, by Dudley Heath ; and 
Ivories, by A. Maskell,—The Great Zimbabwe, by 
R. N. Hall,—Celtic Art, by J. Romilly Allen,— 
Devils, by J. C. Wall,—The Story of the Ancient 
World, by E. M. Wilmot-Buxtov,—Old Illustrated 
Books, by George Paston,—and Old Service Books 
pglish Church, by C. Wordsworth and H. 
Littlehales. In History and eng A History 
of Rome from Tiberius Gracchus to Vespasian, b 
A. H. J. Greenidge, Vol. I.,—Coligny, by A. W. 
Whitehead,—The Duke of Devonshire, by Henry 
Leach,—Select Statutes, Cases, and Constitutional 
Documents, edited by C. Graut Robertson,— Richard 
Hurrell Froude, by L. I. Guiney,—England under 
the Stuarts, by G. M. Trevelyan,—The Life of Father 
——s by the Baroness de _ Bertouche, — 
emorials of a Warwickshire Parish, by Robert 
Hudson,—Scotland in the Time of Queen Mary, by 
P. Hume Brown,—Lamb’s Letters, edited by E. V. 
Lucas,—Six Great Schoolmastere, by F. D. How,— 
A Book of Ghosts, by 8S. Baring-Gould,—Jerem 
Bentham, by C. M. Atkinson,—Bryan King, by W. 
Crouch,—and A Student’s History of Scotland, by 
D. W. Rannie. Geography and Travel : My Chinese 
Note-Book, by Lady Susan Townley,—The Garden 
of Asia, by Rk. Farrer,—Ordered to China, by W. J. 
Chamberlin, — A Modern Legionary, by J. P. 
Le Poer,— The North Riding of Yorkshire, by 
J. E. Morris, — Sicily, by F. H. Jackson, — 
Palio and Ponte, by W. Heywood, — and the 
Complete Motorist, by Filson Young. Reprints 
and General Literature: Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations, edited by E. Cannan,—The Poems 
of Keats, edited by E. de Selincourt, — The 
Epistle of St. James, edited by R. J. Knowling,— 
and our Soldiers, by Paul Bull,—Notes of an 
East Coast Naturalist, by A. H. Patterson,— Poems 
by Emily Dickinson, first series—Poems by Dora 
Greenhill, from the edition of 1848, —Anecdotes of 
British Soldiers, edited by J. H. Settle, —The Wisdom 
of the Desert, by J. O. Hannay,—Communion 
Addresses, by Archbishop Benson, — Goethe, by 
H. G. Atkins,—new volumes of the “Illustrated 
Pocket Library”; The Arden Shakspeare; The 
Little Quarto Shakspeare ; Little Books on Art; 
and The Little Galleries,—Bible Flowers, by Rose- 
mary A. Cotes,— Reginald, by “Saki,” — Law in 
Business, by H. A. Wilson,—The Agricultural Indus- 
try ~ A. G. L. Rogers,—The Brewing Industry, b 
J. L. aker,—A Book of Remembrance, by K. God- 
frey,—With the Simple-hearted, by Elizabeth Water- 
house. Books for Children: The Getting Well of 
nes: by Mrs. Clifford,—Dolly’s Theatricals, by 
D. G, Jeffreys,—Jack Spratt, by Frank Adams,— 
and Christmas at the Zoo, by W. Boyle and 
H. B. Neilson. In “ Methuen’s Universal Library ” : 
Shakspeare in 10 vols.; Fielding’s Works; 
Jonson’s Works; Select Works of Burke; 
Milton’s Poems and Prose Works; Mar- 
lowe’s Plays; Chatterton’s Poems; Butler's 
Analogy ; Jane Austen’s Novels; and other books. 
In Fiction: The Golden Bowl, by Henry James,— 
The Extraordinary Confessions of Diava Please, by 
B. Capes,—The Garden of Allah, by R. Hichens,— 
The Happy Valley, by Mrs. Croker,—Capricious 
Caroline, by E. M. Albanesi,—The Lady of Loyalty 
House, by J. H. McCarthy,—The Princess Passes, 
by C. N. and A. M. Williamson,—The Slaking of the 
Sword, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser,—Lindley Kays, by 
Barry Paiv,—One Another's Burdens, by M. E. 
Mann,—The Song of the Forest, by P. Waineman,— 
Genevra, by C. Marriott,—Mr. Burden, Dealer in 
Hardware, by H. Belloe,—Nigel’s Vocation, by W. E. 
Norris,—The Silver Poppy, by A. Stringer,—Orrain, 
by S. Levett Yeats,—The System, by Percy White, 
—Accused and Accuser, and The Progress of Rachael, 
by Adeline Sergeant,—The Lady Electra, by Robert 
Barr,—lu Dewisland. by 8S, Baring-Gould,—The Red 
Derelict, by B. Mitfor¢,—Thbe Bridge of Life, by 





Dorothea Gerard,—The Herons’ Tower, by Emily 
Gerard,—A Duel, by Richard Marsh,—Spinners of 
Life, by Vance Thompson,— The Mystery of a 
Bungalow, by Weatherby Chesney,—and Madame 
Butterfly, and Sixty Jane, by J. L. Long. 


MR, FISHER UNWIN 


will publish the following works during the 
autumn: — In Biography: The Story of my 
Struggles : the Memoirs of Prof. Arminius Vambéry, 
C.V.O., with portraits,—Lady Jean: the Romance 
of the Great Douglas Cause, by Percy Fitzgerald, 
illustrated,—The Secret of Petrarch, by Mr. E. J. 
Mills, illustrated, — Bygones Worth Remembering 
(completing ‘Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life’), 
by G, J. Holyoake, with portrait,—The Personal 
Story of the Upper House, by Cosmo Wilkinson,— 
A Leader of Society at Napoleon’s Court, the 
Duchesse d’Abrantés, by Mrs. Catherine Bearne, 
illustrated,—Cobden as a Citizen : a Chapter in Cob- 
den’s Manchester Life, by W. E. A. Axon, illustrated, 
—Tales from Plutarch, by F. Jameson Rowbotham, 
illustrated,—My Memory of Gladstone, by Goldwin 
Smith, with portrait. In History: Wellington’s 
Operations in the Peninsula (1808-14), by Captain 
Lewis Butler, with maps,—A History of Scottish 
Seals, from the Eleventh to the Seventeenth 
Century : Vol. 1, The Royal Seals of Scotland, by 
Walter de Gray Birch, illustrated,—Somerset House, 
Past and Present, by R. B. Needham and Alexander 
Webster, illustrated,—Literary Influence in British 
History, by the Hon. A. 8. G. Canning,—A Sketch 
of Chinese History, by the Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott,— 
in the “ Story of the Nations’’: The Coming of Par- 
liament (England from 1350 to 1660), = Cecil Jane ; 
and The Story of Greece from the Earliest Times 
to A.D. 14, by E. 8S. Shuckburgh,—Old Tales from 
Rome, by Alice Zimmern, illustrated, — Irish 
Memories, by R. Barry O’Brien, with plan,—and The 
Hungry Forties: Life under the Bread Tax: 
Letters and other Testimonies of Contemporary 
Witnesses, with an Introduction by Mrs. Cobden 
Unwin. In Travel and Description: The Land of 
the Horn, by W. S. Barclay, illustrated,—Travel, 
Exploration, and Climbing in Siberia, by Samuel 
Turner, illustrated, — Through Town and Jungle : 
Fourteen Thousand Miles Awheel among the 
Temples and People of the Indian Plain, by 
W. 4H. and Mrs. Workman, with map and 
illustratione, — Wander Years round the World, 
by James Pinnock, illustrated,—and China’s Busi- 
ness Methods and Policy, by T. R. Jernigan. 
In Politics: The Governance of Kngland, by Sidney 
Low,—Democracy and Reaction, by L. T. Hobhouse, 
—Fiscal Reform Sixty Years Ago: Selections from 
the Speeches of C. P. Villiers, edited by W. V. 
Cooper. In Natural History: British Bird Life, by 
W. Percival Westell, illustrated, — Birds I have 
Kuown, by Arthur H. Beavan, illustrated,—and. a 
cheap edition of Bird Life in Wild Wales, by J. A. 
Walpole-Bond. In Fiction: The Flute of Pan, by 
John Oliver Hobbes,—The Yarn of Old Harbour 
Town, by W. Clark Russell, — Major Weir, by 
K. L. Montgomery, — They Twain, by Mrs. 
Aubrey Richardson,—Life in a Crack Regiment 
Erstklassige Menschen), by Baron von Schlicht,— 

ve Triumphant, by L. T. Meade,—Tom Gerrard, 
by Louis Becke,—The Children of Endurance, by 
Lucas Cleeve,—Three Dukes, by G. Ystridde,—The 
Third Experiment, by Rosamond Langbridge,— 
Meadowsweet and Rue, by Silas K. Hocking,—With 
Sword and Pen, a Story of India in the Fifties, by 
H. C. Irwin,—Grand Relations, by J. 8. Fletcher,— 
The Canon in Residence, ~f Victor L. Whitechurch, 
—The Siren’s Net, by Florence Roosevelt,—The 
Adventures of a Supercargo, by Louis Becke,— 
a new edition of the Works of Rosa Mackenzie 
Kettle,—and shilling editions of Miriam’s Schooling 
and Catherine Furze, by Mark Rutherford. Miscel- 
laneous: Chats on Old Furniture, by Arthur 
Hayden, illustrated,—Gardening for the Million, by 
Alfred Pink,—and How to become a Teacher, by 
T. W. Berry. 


MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS 


announce : Collected Library Edition of A. C. Swin- 
burne’s Poetical Works, Vols. III.-VI.,—A Channel 
Passage, and other Poems, by the same,—A Dic- 
tionary of the Drama, by W. Davenport Adams, 
2 vols..— The Story of an Irishman, by Justin 
McCarthy,—A History of Our Own Times. Vol. VL, 
by the same,— The United States in Our Own 
Time, by E. B. Andrews,—a limited Library Edition 
of The Paston Letters, edited by James Gairdner,— 
and Studies in Astronomy, by J. E. Gore. In 
Fiction: Morganatically, by Max Nordau, translated 
by Elizabeth Lee,— Et tu, Sejane! by Julia H. 
Twells,—The Drexel Dream, by W. A. Mackenzie,— 
Daventry’s Daughter, by H. Bindloss, — The 
Schemers, by E. ¥. Harkins, — A Very Queer 
Business, and other Stories, by W. Westall,—The 
Endless Heritage, by Chris Healy,—Baliol Garth, by 
A. Gissing,—Teresa of Watling Street, by Arnold 
Beuuett,— and The Sanyasi, by F. E. Penny. 





Hiterary Gossip. 

Mr. Fisuzer Unwin has in preparation a 
novel by Miss Florence Roosevelt, a cousin 
of President Roosevelt. It is entitled ‘The 
Siren’s Net,’ and deals with the experiences 
of girls studying in Paris for an operatic 
career, and the difficulties and risks which 
such students have to face. 

By the death last Saturday, in his eighty- 
fifth year, of Dr. Samuel Reynolds Hole, 
Dean of Rochester, we lose a genial and 
well-known figure. Dean Hole had a varied 
reputation as a capable preacher, a man of 
humour, and an authority on roses. He 
was for many years at once vicar and squire 
of Caunton, and it was here that he estab- 
lished himself as a great rose cultivator, 
writing in 1869 the ‘Book about Roses,’ 
which has passed through at least fifteen 
editions. His ‘Book about the Garden’ 
(1892) also had a big sale. As early as 
1858 he had the advantage of Leech’s illus- 
trations for ‘A Little Tour in Ireland,’ and 
he was at one time a contributor to Punch. 
His various volumes of reminiscences, 
‘Memories’ (1892), ‘More Memories’ (1894), 
and ‘Then and Now’ (1901), are stores of 
good stories. Appointed in 1887 to Rochester, 
he improved both the fabric and the services 
of the cathedral. 

Mr. Sipney LEE writes :— 

**T read in both English and American 
newspapers that I am engaged in writing a life 
of George Eliot. There is no truth in the 
statement, and I am at a loss to understand how 
it has come into circulation.” 

Mr. Henry James sailed last week in 
the Baltic for the United States. 


‘WayrareEr’s Love: ConTRIBUTIONS BY 
THE Poets,’ edited by the Duchess of 
Sutherland, is being published by Messrs. 
Constable & Co. Besides the ordinary 
edition, there will be 100 copies on hand- 
made paper. The brilliant list of con- 
tributors should be enough to secure a 
wide sale for the volume, apart from the 
fact that they have written gratuitously to 
help the Potteries and Newcastle Cripples’ 
Guild, founded some three years ago. The 
crippled children carry on the trade of 
printers, amongst others, and ‘ Wayfarer’s 
Love’ is described as ‘ their handiwork.” 


In the issue of the Sphere for September 
10th and the two succeeding weeks will 
appear some hitherto unpublished letters 
concerning Napoleon at St. Helena, written 
by T. H. Brooke, who was secretary to 
Sir Hudson Lowe. These letters will appear 
simultaneously in America in the Saturday 
Evening Post of Philadelphia, and are to 
form a fragment of a forthcoming book 
by Mr. Clement Shorter, entitled ‘The 
Six Years’ Exile.’ 

Tue death of the Bishop of Southwell 
removes a distinguished scholar who was a 
notable head master of Winchester from 
1868 to 1884. It was a critical time of 
reform in the face of much opposition. But 
Dr. Ridding managed admirably the changes 
due to the Public Schools Act of 1868, 
giving the school new boarding-houses and 
playing-fields, and a fresh reputation for 
scholarship since happily maintained. 

Tue Rev. F. ©. Hingeston-Randolph 
writes :— 

‘*T thank you for the favourable review of 
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the last volume of my edition of ‘The Epis- 
copal Registers of Exeter.’ Iam sure that you 
will not think me thin-skinned if I venture to 
take exception to the last paragraph of the 
review. ‘Lamhethe’ is not a mistake of mine 
or a printer's slip. It is ‘Lamhethe’ in the 
Register (which I have before me asI write). 
‘Lambeth ’ is a comparatively recent corrup- 
tion of the name, which was originally ‘Lam- 
hithe,’ of which ‘ Lamhethe’ is a variant.” 


A RECENT supplement to the Graphic con- 
tains a long poem by Conrad Weguelin, 
entitled ‘The Dryad’s Messenger.’ The 
last page of this says of the Dryad :— 

From afar he spied 

Her fair arms gleaming like white woodland flowers. 
Now Mrs. Marriott-Watson’s strange lady 
in ‘ Vespertilia,’ the first piece in a book of 
verses 80 named, published in 1895, had 
Her fair face glimmering like a white wood-flower. 
The same lady had a ‘“‘changeful voice,” 
while the later one has a “‘ changeful smile ”; 
both have a mouth compared to the pim- 
pernel. The last lines of ‘ Vespertilia’ 
are :— 

Poor Vespertilia, sing the grasses sere, 

Poor Vespertilia, moans the surf-beat shore ; 

Almost I feel her very presence near— 

Yet she comes never more. 

The last lines of ‘The Dryad’s Messenger’ 
are :— 


Ah, Theron, Theron! sigh’d the tassell’d wheat ; 
Ah, Theron, Theron! sigh’d the surf-beat shore. 
The sea’s far-reaching kiss was on his lips, 

But she came nevermore. 


Coincidences such as the fact that both 
writers make ‘footsteps fare” do not in 
themselves amount to anything, but we 
think the things we have quoted are more 
like personal property than commonplace. 
Either the long arm of coincidence has done 
marvellous things, or Mr. Weguelin’s 
belated acknowledgments are due to Mrs. 
Marriott- Watson. 


A rustic subscription has been opened 
in Paris to acquire Edouard Chantalat’s 
portrait of Gambetta with the object of 

resenting it to the Chamber of Deputies. 

he movement is sure to have a successful 
issue. The committee includes M. R. Poin- 
caré, a former Minister of Public Instruction 
and the Fine Arts; M. Gerville-Réache, 
Vice-President of the Chamber; and M. 
Charles Fromentin, former Keeper of the 
Musée Galliera. The portrait, which is on 
view in the library of the Palais Bourbon, 
is said to be lifelike. 


Tue successor of M. Molinier in the 
‘‘Chaire des Sources de |’Histoire de 
France,’”’ at the Ecole des Chartes, is the 
Comte Delaborde, sous-chef in the Archives 
Nationales. M. Delaborde entered at the 
£cole des Chartes in 1873; he was awarded 
the Second Prix Gobert in 1888, and 
obtained a first-class medal in 1895 for his 
volume entitled ‘Jean de Joinville et les 
Seigneurs de Joinville, suivi d’un Catalogue 
de leurs Actes.’ In this, and in at least 
ten other works, M. Delaborde has 
rendered signal service to French history, 
and his election to the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres is certain. 


La Revue is beginning this month a very 
interesting series of intimate letters from 
Ibsen to Bjirnson from 1865 to 1885. He 
writes mostly from Italy, and dwells on his 
intention to go his own way, whatever 
people say, and though he finds even 





a ‘“‘demi-communion”’ of intellect with his 
relations impossible. The fact is, he says, 
“je ne veux étre ni géographe, ni anti- 
quaire, je ne veux pas développer mes disposi- 
tions naturelles pour la_ philosophie des 
Philistins, enfin, je refuse de suivre les bons 
conseils.”’ 


Tue death in his seventy-first year is 
reported from Berlin of the journalist 
Heinrich Steinitz. The part he took in the 
Revolution of 1848 led him to give up law 
and turn to journalism, in which profession 
he soon distinguished himself greatly. He 
was for many years on the staff of the 
Berliner Volkszeitung. 


Amone recent Parliamentary Papers are 
Report and Evidence, Chantrey Trust 
(1s. 11d.); Annual Report, Ordnance Survey 
(3s. 11d.); and Secondary Education, Scot- 
land, Report (5d.). 
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The Natural History of some Common Animals. 
By Oswald H. Latter. (Cambridge, University 
Press.)—This volume affords another example 
of the change now taking place in the method 
of elementary zoological instruction. The 
author in his preface states :— 

‘Sixteen years’ experience of teaching zoology 
has convinced me that we have been too closely 
wedded to structure, and have wrongly divorced 
function from our elementary course of instruction.” 


Mr. Latter’s plan istogive the student athorough 
knowledge of the structure, function, and life- 
history of a few selected animals, thus preparing 
his mind for wider and further studies. Such 
a course is equivalent to studying our own 
psychology before accepting second-hand con- 
clusions as to the causes which have operated 
in producing political, social, or theological move- 
ments, The thorough grasp of all that appertains 
to the lives of a few animals will start the 
young zoologist along a path of inquiry 
unencumbered by the wrecks of taxonomical 
systems, and in an atmosphere free from the 
many theories and guesses which only endure 
by mimicking philosophical arguments, There 
is also a welcome absence of many terms now 
much in use by the logomachist, which, though 
designed to crystallize some evolutionary theory, 
serve little evolutionary purpose. 

The animals which have been chosen by the 
author to illustrate his teaching are the earth- 
worm, leech, crayfish, cockroach, dragon-fly, 
wasp, mussel, snail, slug, frog, toad, newt, and 
some common internal parasites of domestic 
animals. These are fully described and well 
illustrated in a book that may be judiciously 
placed in the hands of any boy who evinces 
a reasonable interest in the animal life around 
him. It may also afford not a few hints to 
teachers. 


Mr. Pattison Mutr’s Elements of Chemistry 
(Churchill) is in some respects rather disap- 
pointing. As the book appears at a time 
when marvellously rapid progress is being made 
in the sister science by Prof. J. J. Thomson and 
his co-workers in the Cavendish Laboratory, 
one naturally expects the subject to be treated 
from rather a new standpoint. This, however, 
is not the case. There are novel features in 
the treatment, but the general matter is 
on the old conventional lines, and when he 
has finished the manual the student will not 
have learnt to grasp the conceptions of modern 
inorganic chemistry. He is not quite in the 
position of Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘modern Major- 
General,” though, like that well - instructed 





person, he has some distance to go before he 
will be up to date. 

During the last century chemists were several 
times forced to change their whole conception 
of chemical action, and these changes are well 
sketched by Mr. Muir; in fact, some of the 
best parts of the book deal with the old masters 
and their theories. Then in 1887 came a great 
revolution ; chemists were called upon to think 
in terms of ions as well as molecules ; follow- 
ing on this a whole host of fresh concepts 
rapidly crowded in, and now further changes 
are imminent. Here the author does not 
seem so much at home, and we doubt whether 
the student will learn to think in terms even of 
the 1887 hypotheses, whilst he will have no 
knowledge of the phase rule, and only a vague 
notion of the laws of equilibrium and other 
equally important matters. 

We fully sympathize with Mr. Muir's central 
idea that chemical theory must be developed 
historically. Only in that way can the student 
gain the broad, philosophical view and the sense 
of proportion so essential to success. But most 
teachers would maintain that the first ideas a 
student gets should be those that are to last ; he 
should not be brought up on notions which are 
to be rejected in a little while and replaced by 
others, which, in turn, have to be abandoned at 
a later date. 

Mr. Muir has a full knowledge of the abilities 
and the needs of students; and if he had 
removed his base to 1885 or 1886, and led the 
student on in his sympathetic manner through 
the fascinating but intricate courses along 
which chemical theory has travelled during the 
last eighteen years, both students and teachers 
would have had cause to be thankful to him. 


The Examination of Waters and Water 
Supplies. By J. C. Thresh. (Churchill.) — 
There is not much to interest the general 
reader in Dr. Thresh’s book; but no medical 
officer of health or public analyst can afford to 
be without it, and we hope it will find a place 
among the books of reference of many house- 
holders, even though they may not have such 
frequent use for it. 

The work is first rate in every respect. Dr. 
Thresh seems never to quote from any but per- 
fectly trustworthy authorities, and his own 
processes for water analysis— by which, as 
he remarks, ‘results sufficiently accurate for 
all practical purposes” may be obtained in a 
reasonable time—are described so fully and so 
clearly that any one with a moderate knowledge 
of chemistry and of the use of apparatus should 
be able to carry them out without difficulty. 
The results of some of the analyses which he 
quotes would be interesting if only as examples 
of the surprising variations in waters taken from 
the same geological formation. 

We know of no other book on water supply 
which deals with the subject at once so simply 
and so thoroughly, or which makes it so 
abundantly clear that the water-finder of the 
future must not only be a geologist, a chemist, 
a biologist, and a bacteriologist, but ought also 
to have a practical acquaintance with several 
branches of the building trade. 

Dr. Thresh gives one or two pieces of 
shrewdly humorous advice. Enthusiastic 
sanitary reformers who might be tempted to 
supply information gratis should note the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Some years ago a gentleman brought me a 
sample of water taken from his pump. The water, 
he said, had recently become turbid and acquired 
an offensive smell. I found the water had a 
distinct odour of putrid sewage, and I advised him 
to spend his guineas in having the well and its sur- 
roundings examined. I received neither fee nor 
thanks for my advice. I have since concluded that 
in such cases it is better to take the fee, and, after 
making the analysis, give the advice. The advice, 
having been paid for, is then much more likely to 
be acted upon.” 
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RESEARCH NOTES. 


Contrary, perhaps, to expectation, the 
newly observed physical phenomena did not 
receive very much attention at the just-con- 
cluded meeting of the British Association. In 
the discussion of radio-activity Prof. J. J. 
Thomson confirmed, on the evidence of experi- 
ments carried out at the Cavendish Laboratory 
and elsewhere, the conclusion arrived at on 
other grounds by Dr. Le Bonand the Hon. R. J. 
Strutt that most metals give out radiations of 
a kind varying with the metal, and that there is 
good reason for supposing that this property 
is possessed by other forms of matter. He 
pointed out that there was a “ bare possibility ” 
of this being due to an extremely penetrating 
radiation pervading all space, which compels all 
bodies through which it passes to set up radia- 
tions peculiar to themselves. The same meeting 
also witnessed the recantation of Lord Kelvin, 
who informed his hearers that he withdrew his 
former suggestion that the energy of metals 
like radium was derived from an external 
source, and now accepted fully the doctrine of 
intra-atomic energy. The palinode was the more 
graceful because the veteran had just before 
confessed that he had some fifty years ago spent 
much time in investigating the variations in the 
rate of leak in a charged electroscope, and had 
come to the erroneous conclusion that it was 
due to specks of dust or spherules of water 
occurring irregularly. 

Such frank acceptance of conclusions upsetting 
even their most cherished theories does but 
strengthen our belief in the judgment of 
our leading men of science; but it does not 
seem easy for all natures to extend it. The 
discussion on the N rays was extremely one- 
sided, owing perhaps, as a_ technical 
contemporary puts it, to the “ undiluted 
strength of the Teutonic element” present. 
Prof. Lummer, who opened it, declared that 
he would have taken no notice of the subject 
had not the Académie des Sciences given Prof. 
Blondlot a prize for his discovery, and he asked 
his audience to believe that the Nancy 
ag ew were the work of the imagination. 

rof. Rubens also attributed their existence to 
** suggestion,” and Mr. Butler Burke, not to 
be outdone by his Charlottenburg colleagues, 
threw out the hint that Prof. Blondlot’s 
measurement of the velocity of the X rays also 
might be revised with advantage. Un a 
sort of poll being taken as to the possibility of 
repeating the Nancy experiments, one gentle- 
man out of fifteen gave evidence that he had 
done so with success. Inasmuch as M. Le Roux 
has lately advised investigators that before 
attempting to compare effects on the phos- 
— screen—which he proposes to call in 
uture the ‘* phototest ”—they should avoid all 
brilliant light and remain in a dimly lighted 
room for a quarter of an hour, to be followed by 
five minutes in the dark before looking at the 
screen, the proportion seems fairly high. Most 
experimenters appear to use magnesium or other 
intense light to excite the phototest, and then 
to rush into the dark room with it immediately 
—which is to court failure. Some of our opti- 
cians have found out that it is not every one 
who can at once see the star-shower in Sir 
William Crookes’s spinthariscope, and have 
issued instructions for its use in the same sense 
as M. Le Roux. 

Acommunication which may be the beginning 
of some very curious investigations was that 
made to the same section by Mr. R. A. Had- 
field on magnetic metals. Hitherto iron has 
been the only metal in practical use possessing 
magnetic or rather paramagnetic properties, 
although nickel, cobalt, manganese, and platinum 
are known to exhibit them in a less degree. Mr. 
Hadfield gave an account of some alloys dis- 
covered by Dr. Heusler composed of manganese, 
copper, and aluminium, which, although the 
two last-named metals are only feebly dia- 





magnetic, yet give results nearly equal to cast 
iron. A mixture of 60 parts of copper, 26 of 
manganese, and 14 of aluminium shows the 
highest paramagnetic force, but proves, unfor- 
tunately, very difficult to work. When this 
difficulty is got over, it may have a great future 
industrially. 

Prof. Blondlot’s experiments on the supposed 
ponderable emanation from metals have been 
taken up and extended by M. Julian Meyer, 
who finds that a similar emanation is produced 
by certain parts of the human body, as, for 
instance, the eyes and finger-tips. This may be, 
but one fruitful source of error in such experi- 
ments does not seem to have been guarded 
against. Dr. Einthoven, when constructing his 
extremely ingenious silvered-thread galvano- 
meter, which he uses for studying the curve 

roduced by the varying electrical action of the 
Saaee heart, found that the galvanometer 
registered a change whenever he brought his 
finger near it. This, however, was not due to 
any emanation or lines of force proceeding from 
his finger, but to the fact that every dielectric, 
when shut up in a box and allowed to remain 
at rest for some time, seems to acquire a certain 
small charge. Now the approach of an earthed 
conductor causes an alteration in the electrical 
condition of this, and this can be shown with a 
metal disc as well as with the human finger. 
Dr. Einthoven’s instrument, which is described 
in the ninth volume of the Archives Néer- 
landaises, is well worth studying for its own 
sake. He says, among other things, that every 
human being has a different ‘‘ cardiogram,” or 
series of heart-beats, which is easily detectable 
by his galvanometer, and this can be used as a 
means of identification. 

In view of the vastly increased use of the 
induction-coil caused by the advent of radio- 
graphy, wireless telegraphy, and the medical 
use of high-frequency currents, it is odd that 
more efforts have not been made to improve it. 
Dr. d’Arsonval, however, lately exhibited at 
the Société Frangaise de Physique an apparatus 
which he has constructed with the aid of his 
usual maker M. Gaiffe, whereby the ordinary 
lighting current can be directly converted 
into X rays or high-frequency effluves, without 
the use of an induction-coil. So far as can yet 
be learnt, it consists of a transformer of the 
industrial type with closed magnetic circuit, 
which converts the main current into one of 
50,000 volts. This current serves to charge 
two condensers, which discharge themselves 
through a Crookes tube and a Villard valve 
alternately. The transformer is protected against 
the injury from Hertzian waves which has 
hitherto proved fatal to all installations of the 
sort by the interposition of resistances and 
capacities calculated according to the scheme 
lately communicated by Dr. d’Arsonval to the 
Académie des Sciences. Although primarily 
intended for the alternating current so much 
used in Paris, it can be adapted to the con- 
tinuous main by a slight alteration. 

The electricians are, however, not to be 
allowed to have it all their own way, even in 
theories of the ether. Prof. Mendeléeff has 
written a memoir in which he contends that, 
so far from the ether being a perfect liquid of 
infinite extent and the rest of it, it is a gas of 
extreme tenuity, which falls quite naturally 
into his well-known periodic table of the 
elements. Here he would put it at the head 
of a new group, which he calls provisionally 
group O, the element succeeding it being 
coronium, the gas which is said to have been 
observed in the sun’s corona. Then come 
helium (to which he assigns an atomic weight of 
4), neon (19), and argon (38), followed by a gap 
corresponding to the copper, zinc, and bromine 
in groups i., ii., and vii. respectively. The next 
place in the group is filled by krypton (81), then 
comes a blank opposite to the place of silver in 
group i., then xenon (128), leaving one hori- 
zontal series entirely blank, and another which 





is. only occupied by the new marvel radium in 


group ii. He postulates that this ether has an 
atomic weight less than anything yet conceived 
of, which may be a millionth part of the atom 
of hydrogen. This would give it an atomic 
speed of 2,250 kilometres a second, which, with- 
out violation of the existing theory of gravitation, 
would enable it to escape the attraction of all 
known celestial masses, including therein y 
Virginis, which has a bulk more than fifty-three 
times that of our sun. As he argues, moreover, 
that, on the analogy of helium and argon, it is 
absolutely devoid of chemical affinity, it can be 
dissolved by elements of higher atomic weight, 
and would naturally accumulate round very 
heavy elements such as radium, which would act 
towards it as the sun does towards the planets. 
He quotes in support of this theory an experi- 
ment of Sir James Dewar which showed that the 
hosphorescence of paraffin, among other bodies, 
comes more intense at the temperature of 
liquid air. Thus, says Prof. Mendeléeff, these 
bodies must possess the property of condensing 
or dissolving the atoms of ether in proportion 
to the temperature, and the increased phospho- 
rescence must come from the vibratory move- 
ment between the ether condensed within their 
molecules and the more extended ether with- 
out. Dr. Olivier, in treating of this theory, 
thinks it worthy of attention as dealing a blow 
at ‘* quasi-mystical” ideas which upset hitherto 
received scientific laws. F. L. 








Science Gossip, 


THE present year being the jubilee of the 
Society of Engineers, the Council have decided 
to celebrate the occasion by a conversazione on 
the evening of November 16th at the Royal 
United Service Institution. 


Mr. R. T. Guazesroox, Prof. John Perry, 
and Major P. A. MacMahon will represent the 
Royal Society at the International Electrical 
Congress, which is to begin its session at 
St. Louison September 12th. A goodly number 
of members of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers have also left to take part in the 

roceedings. The President of the Congress is 
Prof. Elihu Thomson. 


Mr. DEnn1ne states, partly from his observa- 
tions at Bristol, that the display of Perseid 
meteors last month was comparatively meagre, 
notwithstanding the absence of moonlight. 
There were more on the 10th than on the 9th, 
and a large number were observed on the 11th, 
some of which were very bright. A few were 
seen on the 12th and 13th. The radiant point 
on the 11th was situated at R.A. 3h. 4m., 
N.P.D. 32°. Mr. Denning notes that, as on 
previous occasions, nearly all the Perseids 
appeared on the right or western side of the 
radiant. 


M. Gu1tiaume publishes the results of the 
observations of the solar phenomena obtained 
at the Lyons Observatory during the year 1903. 
It was noteworthy that the increase of activity 
in the number of spots was not gradual or 
progressive, but a rapid rise took place in the 
month of October, when the total extent of 
spotted surface was eight times as great as 
the mean Of the preceding months. The 
preponderance of spots changed from the 
northern hemisphere of the sun, where it had 
been in 1901 and 1902, to the southern; the 
mean heliographic latitudes in the northern and 
southern hemispheres were 18°5 and 20°°0 
respectively, of which the former was 3°°5 less 
than in the preceding year, whilst the latter 
remained the same as before. 


M. Léon Latiemanp read the first part of a 
very interesting memoir on ‘La Lépre et les 
Lépreux du X° au XVI° Sidcle’ before 
the members of the Paris Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques a few days 
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ago. The paper forms a portion of an 
exhaustive work dealing with the ‘ Histoire 
de la Charité,’ on which M. Lallemand has 
been engaged for some years, 


Encke’s comet will next week be situated 
about five degrees due north of £ Arietis, its 
place for next Monday, the 5th inst. (at Green- 
wich midnight), being R.A. 1h. 50m. 49s., N.P.D. 
65° 24. The comet continues to move almost 
directly towards us, and on the 23rd inst. its 
distance from the earth will be the same as that 
of the sun. 


———— 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


Jahrbuch der Koniglich Preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen. Vier-und-zwanzigster Band. 
(Berlin, Grote.) 

One of the most important features of the 

Year-Book of the Prussian Royal Art Collec- 

tions is, at present, that ‘Supplement’ 

which is devoted to the publication, with 
critical comment, of documents illustrating 
obscure passages in the history of art, which 
would otherwise never see the light. In 
the number before us we have, under the 
heading ‘Contributions to the History of 
Venetian Painting,’ the valuable result of 
the researches made by Gustav Ludwig 
concerning the Bergamese families of 
painters, sculptors, architects, and others 
who drew towards Venice after her final 
conquest of Bergamo in 1427. The difficulty 
of this work, we may add, has been 
increased by the fact that these families 
were so extraordinarily prolific that they 
had frequent recourse to nicknames in order 
to avoid confusion. In this article, which 
is followed by a second from the same pen, 
we find notes on the Santa Croce, the 

Donati, Giovanni di Giovanni Busi detto 

Cariani, Pre Vido Celere, the Licinio family, 

Jacopo Palma (Il Vecchio), and many 

others. In the second we have various 

new ‘‘finds’’ made by the writer in the 

State archives of Venice. One of the most 

interesting of these concerns Sebastiano 

Luciani, otherwise Fra Sebastiano del Piombo, 

and gives the first proof positive of his return 

to and presence in Venice in 1528, as well as 
much information concerning his participa- 
tion in family matters—marriages of sisters, 
and the like; but we turn from these, with 
more eager interest, to the document headed 
‘Marriage of Titian’ — whose name 
flashes on us with illuminating brilliance 
from the horde of more or less able men, 
of the second and third class, who now 
receive not infrequently the highest honours 
that scientific criticism can bestow. Briefly 
stated, the facts embodied in Herr Ludwig's 
notes are that Titian, on his way in 1550 
to join the Emperor—from whom he hoped 
for favour for his son Orazio—was checked 
and embarrassed by having no proof of the 
marriage by which, in 1525, he had 
legitimized ‘‘i doi figli ‘maschi,’’ whose 
mother, Cecilia, then lay on her sick-bed. 

It therefore became necessary to take the 

evidence of the surviving witnesses of 

the scene, and establish the validity of the 
contract. 

The remainder of the ‘Supplement’ is occu- 
ied by two articles signed by Cornelius von 
abriczy, who displays his usual scrupulous 

accuracy in constructing the chronologies of 

two Florentine artists—Pagno di Lapo 

Portigiani and Giuliano da Majano. These 





chronologies, admirably supported by docu- 
ments treated in relation to the dates, 
furnish sure material for future writers. 
Yet another paper on ‘ Giuliano da Majano in 
Siena’ is contributed by Herr von Fabriczy 
to the fourth number of the ‘ Year-Book,’ 
and in the first we find a paper by him on 
‘ Adriano Fiorentino,’ a fourteenth-century 
‘‘ Bronzebildner und Giesser,” whose statuette 
of ‘ Venus’ is one of the treasured posses- 
sions of that fine connoisseur M. Edmond 
Foule at Paris. Von Fabriczy, who has 
poneey written much on Adriano, now 
rings together scattered facts of unusual 
interest concerning his career, showing that 
he has signed his bronzes ‘‘ Hadrianus 
Florentinus,” and that, having been em- 
ployed by King Ferdinand I. of Naples, he 
was recommended by him, in the last year 
of his life, to Piero di Medici, then sent by 
Duchess Elisabeth of Urbino with a letter 
to her brother the Duke of Mantua, in 
which she tells him that Adriano 
**& bon scultore e ha qui facte alcune medaglie 
molto belli, preterea @ bon compositore di 
sonetti, bon sonatore di lira, dice improviso 
assai egregiamento.” 
The reproductions of the medals do not, 
however, show Adriano as a craftsman of 
the first order, and the ‘ Bust of Friedrich 
des Weisen’ in the Albertinum at Dresden, 
which testifies to his presence in Germany— 
as it is signed and dated ‘‘moccoLxxxxvilI”’ 
—requires no superlatives to express its 
quality, although unquestionably a meri- 
torious work. The stay of Adriano in 
Germany—whence he returned to die in his 
native city (1499)—is inferred chiefly from 
the existence of this bust, and from the 
medal of Degenhard Pfeffinger—a favourite 
at the Saxon Court—which is the best of 
those reproduced. 

The ‘ Resurrection’ by Giovanni Bellini, 
now at Berlin, gives occasion to Herr 
Ludwig and Dr. Bode to treat at length 
of the treasures of the little church of 
S. Michele in Murano, which was robbed 
in the days of Napoleon and is now stand- 
ing desolate. By critical use of documents 
preserved in the Venetian archives, these 
two writers have succeeded in identifying 
many of the works by which this church 
was once decorated, and tracing them from 
the date of their dispersal to the present 
day. In the picture now at Berlin they 
claim to possess the central painting of those 
executed in the Chapel of the Resurrection 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. 
This work, ascribed in 1581 to Bellini, was 
transferred by Marco Boschini, in the fol- 
lowing century, to the account of Cima da 
Conegliano. It is certain that before its 
disappearance from the church it was in a 
bad state; but we are at liberty to hope 
that present restoration has not obliterated 
so much as may have escaped the hand of 
time. Another important article deserving 
attention is that by Ludwig Justi on ‘ Gio- 
vanni Pisano and Tuscan Sculpture of the 
Fourteenth Century.’ His argument rests 
in the main on points of style; but, unfor- 
tunately, our limits do not permit us to 
discuss it critically; we can only point out 
its interest to all who make this school a 
special study. 

The same may be said of Arthur Hase- 
loff’s treatise on ‘An Early Christian Relief 
of the Best Time of Roman Ivory Carving,’ 








in which he developes the present view that 
a great number of early carved ivories must 
be restored from the Western schools to the 
East. ‘‘ Die altchristlichen Elfenbeinbild- 
werke,” says the writer, ‘‘ wandern in 
Scharen aus und suchen in den alten 
Zentren der hellenistischen Welt ihre 
Geburtsstitten wiederzufinden.” As a 
heading we have a reproduction of a 
specimen in the Museum at South Kensing- 
ton, where experts are so painfully crippled, 
not only by the trivial desk-work imposed 
upon them, but also by supervision, often 
mischievous and always ridiculous. In the 
text, also, are reproductions of the right 
wing of the beautiful diptych of the 
‘Nicomachi and Symmachi’ in the same 
museum, and the perhaps better- known 
ivory book-cover in the Bodleian. The 
new acquisition of the Berlin Museum—a 
panel in three compartments—which serves 
asa text for this treatise, is also not unknown 
to us, having been exhibited at Lille in 
1874 by its then possessor, M. Mallet, of 
Amiens. 

Amongst other purchases and gifts we 
notice the ‘Adoration of the Shepherds,’ 
attributed by Dr. Bode to Hugo van der 
Goes, the most important of the followers 
of Van Eyck. This work was once to be 
seen in the gallery at Madrid. It belonged 
to the Infanta Christina, and was removed 
by her husband, Don Sebastian, to the 
chateau at Pau in which he died in 1875. It 
was described by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, in 
their volume ‘ Niederlandische Malerei,’ as 
a middling work of the school of Gerard 
David; but Dr. Bode rejects this apprecia- 
tion, and after doing homage to the 
colossal altarpiece by Van der Goes, which 
has been removed from Santa Nuova to the 
Uffizi, recapitulates the few other works— 
none of which is of the size of the ‘Adora- 
tion’—ascribed by him to the same painter. 
Amongst these he names certain panels in 
the British royal collections, the reference 
to which makes us tremble lest it should 
invite the hand of the cleaner and restorer, 
who has destroyed or injured so many 
imperial and royal treasures. Superior to 
all these—except the masterpiece in the 
Uffizi—says Dr. Bode, stands the great pic- 
ture now at Berlin. The composition, as 
rendered in the print which accompanies 
his article, supports Dr. Bode’s contention. 
The work—a new acquisition—is itself 
unknown to the present writer, and, as all 
trace of the character of its execution has 
disappeared in the version given of it, it is 
impossible to do more than call attention to 
the weight of Dr. Bode’s argument. The 
same critic chronicles a generous gift of 
the Prince and Princess Friedrich Karl of 
Hesse to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. To 
this museum they have presented the fine 
bust of the Genoese banker Acellino Salvago 
by Antonio della Porta, described at an 
earlier date by Carl Justi. This museum 
has also received the portrait of Isabella 
Brandt, by Rubens, which was once in 
the collection of Winterhalter, and a litile 
picture by Geertgen tot S. Jans, which 
was exhibited, as a ‘‘Patenier,” at Bur- 
lington House in 1896, and rechristened at 
Bruges in 1902. It is to be noted that the 
acquisition of this work is wholly, and that 
of the Rubens partly, due to the action of 
the Kaiser Friedrich Museum Vereins, a 
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society similar in purpose to that of the 
Amis du Louvre and to that ‘ National 
Art Collections Fund” by the aid of which 
the silver relief was secured for the British 
Museum at the Hawkins sale, in spite of 
keen foreign competition. 

Turning from the articles which deal with 
recent acquisitions, we find Dr. Hofsteede 
de Groot continuing his task of solving 
problems concerning the lives and works of 
men of the Dutch School. In this instance 
he has taken for his subject Koedick, to 
whom all sorts of paintings have been 
attributed, and shows that there was but 
one painter of this name as far as we know, 
Isaac Koedick (1616-77), a merchant by 
trade, and painting single figure subjects 
only as an amateur. The searching analysis 
of Dr. Hofsteede de Groot leaves us only 
five pictures as certainly by him, but in 
depriving him of others hitherto reckoned 
as his, this critic has brought to light 
another painter of differing character and 

eater merit. This man’s work is 
identified by the admirable little work 
‘Frau am Kamin,’ in the Hermitage, which 
has been hitherto ascribed to Koedick, 
although it actually bears, with the date 
1650, the signature of “J. Vrel.” This 
name at present is absolutely unknown 
to us, but doubtless before many months 
are out Dr. Hofsteede de Groot will be able 
to tell us something about him. 

A different field of work is entered by 
Wilhelm Valentiner in his account of the 
title-page (dated 1480) of a volume in the 
University Library at Heidelberg. This 
coloured pen-drawing has already attracted 
the notice of other students, but it has been 
left to Herr Valentiner to refer its execution 
to the hand of the Hausbuchmeister who 
has lately engaged so much attention. By 
careful approximation with works already 
bearing that name, the writer succeeds in 
establishing his case. The drawing itself, 
in spite of certain weaknesses, has much 
charm. We learn from Herr Valentiner that 
it represents the gift by Johann von Soest 
of his book ‘ Die Kinder von Limberg’ to 
Philipp der Aufrichtige, Kurfurst von der 
Pfalz. The study by Robert Bruck of the 
Nuremberg sixteenth-century painter and 
illuminator Jacob Elsner should not be 
overlooked ; and the valuable paper by Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson, treating of five hitherto 
undescribed woodcuts by Lucas Cranach, 
two of which are in the Print Room of the 
British Museum, demands examination. 

It is a matter for regret that our space 
does not permit us to do more than 
allude to much valuable work. Such, for 
example, is the exceedingly interesting 
article by Edouard His on Ambrosius Hol- 
bein, the short-lived brother of Holbein the 
younger ; such is the study of the influence 
of the younger Holbein on Swiss glass- 
painting, written by Paul Ganz; and such 
is the most valuable paper by Josef 
Strzygowski on Egyptian silk stuffs. We 
might, indeed, add to this list, but we should 
only weary our readers without doing full 
justice to the contents of this important 
publication. 





M. FANTIN-LATOUR. 
Arr in general, and French art in particular, 
has suffered a great and serious loss in the 
sudden death on Thursday in last week of 





M. Fantin-Latour at his country house at Buré. 
An artist who devoted the whole of his life to 
his art, an intimate friend of many dis- 
tinguished men who are now regarded as 
anciens—Ingres, Delacroix, Corot, Millet, and 
Courbet—and a conscientious worker who cared 
little for the adventitious aid of réclames, M. 
Fantin-Latour lived the ideal life of the artist 
who desired only to be known to his con- 
temporaries and to posterity by his art. 

Iguace Henri Jean Théodore Fantin-Latour 
was born at Grenoble on January 14th, 1836. 
He was partly trained under his father, him- 
self an excellent artist, and also studied under 
M. Lecoq de Boisbaudran and M. Couture. 
For some time he attended at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts and at the Atelier Courbet; but 
the great artists of the Renaissance effected a 
lasting influence on his temperament, and he 
was an assiduous copyist of their work at the 
Louvre. Like all men who have struck out 
an original line for themselves, M. Fantin- 
Latour had to fight against ‘‘ officialdom.” He 
first exhibited at the Salon in 1861 a picture 
entitled ‘ Etude d’aprés Nature,’ which pro- 
claimed the artist to be, according to one of his 
biographers, ‘‘ un excellent dessinateur, surtout 
comme un fin et harmonieux coloriste, au talent 
bien personnel, dégagé de toute formule d’école.” 
The ‘‘official” artists appear to have been 
alarmed at the originality of the young man, 
and distinguished themselves in 1863 by refus- 
ing to hang a much more important work. 

One of his first great successes was the 
picture ‘Hommage 4 Delacroix,’ which con- 
tained portraits of the artist himself, Baude- 
laire, Champfleury, Legros, and M. de Basleroy. 
This picture is now the property of M. Moreau- 
Nélaton. A few years afterwards (1870) came 
the much more generally known picture, 
‘L’Atelier de Manet, aux Batignolles,’ with 
portraits of Manet, Zacharie Astruc, Schol- 
derer, Edmond Maitre, Emile Zola, Monet, and 
Bazile ; this work is now in the Luxembourg. 
Fantin - Latour executed several similar groups, 
e.g., ‘Coin de Table,’ with portraits of Ver- 
laine, Raimbaud, Ernest d’Hervilly, E!zéar Bon- 
nier, and Léon Valade, and ‘ Autour du Piano,’ 
with portraits of the musicians Chabrier, Vin- 
cent d’Indy, Camille Benoit, and others. Fantin- 
Latour, in fact, was a great lover of music, 
and many of his important pictures were 
inspired by the works of Schumann, Wagner, 
and Berlioz. ‘L’Anniversaire’ was executed 
as a compliment to the last-named musician, 
and was given to the Musée at Grenoble. 
The painter is represented in very many of the 
continental art galleries. The beautiful por- 
trait of Madame Fantin-Latour is at Berlin, 
and one of the artist himself is at Florence. 

During the earlier part of his career Fantin- 
Latour resided in England, where, perhaps, 
his works are better known and appreciated 
than those of any living or recently deceased 
French artist, and made a large number of 
friends. He devoted himself at this period 
almost exclusively to portrait painting. 

Many of his most famous pictures have been 
exhibited at the Salon, and they include ‘La 
Lecture,’ 1863, which is regarded as one of his 
best works ; a ‘Scdne du Tannhiiuser,’ 1864; 
*L’Hommage A Delacroix,’ already mentioned, 
and ‘ Le Toast,’ 1865, two groups with portraits 
of well-known literary men and artists ; a por- 
trait of Manet, and ‘ Le Lever,’ 1867; ‘Le Coin 
de Table,’ 1872, already mentioned; ‘M. et 
Madame Edwin Edwards,’ 1875 ; ‘ Fleurs’ and 
*L’Anniversaire,’ 1876; ‘Souvenir de Bay- 
reuth’ and ‘ Festival de Richard Wagner,’ 1877; 
and from 1878 to 1883 a large number of por- 
traits, pastels, and lithographs, His more recent 
pictures include the above-mentioned ‘ Autour 
du Piano,’ 1885 ; ‘M. Adolphe Jullien,’ 1887 ; 
‘La Tentation de Saint Antoine,’ 1891; and 
‘Le Prélude de Lohengrin,’ 1892. To these 
may be added the canvas known as ‘ Les 
Liseuses,’ with portraits of his two sisters. The 





characteristics of his portraits may be expressed 
in a single phrase: they are full of life, and 
entirely devoid of that theatrical posing which 
was so common a feature in portraits painted 
two or three decades ago. 

Fantin-Latour has also achieved a world-wide 
reputation for his pastels of dead nature and 
floral arrangements. Great not only as a 
painter and an etcher, he was also one of the 
most successful lithographic artists of the day ; 
his work in this direction alone would have 
satisfied the ambition of most men. The 
variety and interest of his work in this direc- 
tion were fully demonstrated in the complete 
collection exhibited at the Luxembourg some 
time since. He has been happily described as 
‘*surtout un podte de la lumire, de la forme, de 
l'idée.” OF late years there has been no lack 
of ‘appreciations ” of his work ; innumerable 
articles have appeared in the various French 
and English art periodicals, and several mono- 
graphs on his work have helped to popularize 
the achievements of one whose methods were 
sometimes regarded as rather old-fashioned. 

W. R. 





SAXON CARVINGS AT CHICHESTER. 


Amona the stones taken out of the fabric of 
Chichester Cathedral in its many restorations E 
have found fragments of carvings similar to 
thoze of the ‘‘ Lazarus” reliefs, which have 
been framed in the south wall of the choir. 
The interest of this find lies in the light it 
throws on the origin and use of these ‘‘ Saxon” 
carvings. The stone of them, which it has been 
hard to identify in the framed panels, can be 
seen now to be that of the eleventh-century 
capitals of the Norman cathedral, i e., the softer 
‘* Binsted ”’ stone, from the Isle of Wight, which 
is used for the Saxon tower of Bosham. 
Fourteen of the fragments now found are 
stones of from four to six inches in height, and 
this shows them not to have been part of the 
construction of the choir panels, since the 
courses of these latter are eight inches. The 
draperied lower parts of several figures are 
indicated ; also several hands, one with a book ; 
but no heads have come to light. The blocks 
are wedge-shaped, as if forming the facing of 
a rubble wall, and have tailings of about ten 
inches. But another four fragments are more 
remarkable, since, with a greater height of 
coursing, they seem part of a slab, or slabs, 
about five inches in thickness, carved on both 
sides, the one with the distinct architectural 
work of the ‘‘ Lazarus” panels (which is that 
also of the Saxon ivory in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum), and the other side with the 
representation of a winged bird or dragon, also 
of ‘*Saxon” style. This double-faced sculpture 
suggests a use of the stones in some screen or 
enclosure, and not as wall panels. 

Epwarp 8. Prior. 








fint-Art Gossiy. 


An Exhibition of Process Engraving will be 
held in the autumn, under the direction of the 
Board of Education, at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. It will include photogravure, photo- 
lithography, and kindred processes of repro- 
duction by means of photography. A special 
section will be devoted to the half-tone colour 
process, limited to four printings, but ordinary 
half-tone prints will not be admissible. The 
exhibition will be confined to works specially 
invited, and foreign works will be included. 


Tue autumn exhibition of pictures and 
sculpture at the Walker Art Gallery in Liver- 
pool begins next week. 


Tue valuable Bewick collection bequeathed to 
the Newcastle Public Libraries by the late John 
William Pease, of Pendower, was formally 
handed over by Mrs. Pease on Monday during 
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the reception given by the Public Libraries 
Committee to the members of the Library 
Association. A new room and gallery have 
been built to house the collection, which 
consists mainly of Thomas Bewick’s works, 
examples of his brother John, and some by 
Thomas’s apprentices. There are collections 
of the books published during Bewick’s life- 
time, cuts, drawings, autograph letters, and 
many framed proof cuts of quadrupeds and 
birds. Five of the ten proofs of the Chil- 
lingham bull—all that were ever printed—are 
in this collection with the Bewick tool- box. 


Tue death is announced from Frankfort of 
thedistinguished landscape painter Peter Becker. 
His pictures of old Frankfort have an historical 
value as a record of many old streets and build- 
ings that have been swept away. 


An interesting exhibition of ‘‘ art ibérique ” 
has just been arranged in the Salle de Millet 
at the Louvre by M. Heuzey, keeper of the 
Oriental antiquities and ancient ceramics. 
It is entirely composed of antiquities which 
indicate at once the influence of Punic and 
Hellenic sources. They are largely the fruits 
of the Missions Engel and Paris in Spain. 
Some of the sculptures are especially interest- 
ing, and will doubtless form the subject of an 
illustrated article in one of the journals devoted 
to archeology. Except in Spain, remnants of 
the earliest inhabitants of Spanish soil are 
extremely uncommon, and this little exhibition 
in Paris ought to attract many students. 


THE succession to M. Eugéne Guillaume’s 
place as director of the Villa Médicis at Rome 
is being much discussed in artistic circles in 
Paris, although, as a matter of fact, his 
letter of resignation has not yet been received. 
It is stated by a prominent member of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts that M. Léon Bonnat 
will accept the post ‘‘s’il en est pressé par 
l’Académie, et s'il est présenté en premiére 
ligne.” There seems to be very little doubt 
that M. Bonnat will be appointed to the post. 


M. Bonnat, who, by the way, is not only a 
member of the Institute, but also President of 
the Council of the French National Museums, 
has just presented to M. Chaumié his annual 
report on the working of the national museums. 
The expenses have been 555,667 francs 90 cen- 
times out of the estimate of 653,721 francs. 
The various acquisitions include a portrait by 
Goya, a sketch by Prud’hon of a ‘Jeune Fille 
taquinée par les Amours,’ a landscape by Tie- 
polo, two landscapes by Ruysdael, and a portrait 
of King Ferdinand by Il Greco. The sculptures 
include a Madonna by Agostino du Duccio, a 
bas-relief in marble, and two busts from the 
Chateau of Montal. 


Ir is proposed to establish in Paris yet 
another museum—a Musée de 1’ Assistance Pub- 
lique. Something of the kind was suggested 
twenty years ago by M. Mourier, and now 
the scheme has been revived, which is to 
bring together in one building all the various 
objects of art and curiosity scattered in 
places which fall under the control of 
the ‘‘ Assistance Publique ”—the hospitals, the 
Pharmacie Centrale, the Magasin Central, the 
Boucherie Centrale, the Boulangerie, and many 
other places. The valuable articles at the 
Pharmacie Centrale would forma most interest- 
ing section of the proposed new museum, while 
the Magasin Central includes many fine pieces 
of old furniture, and some important early pic- 
tures, which are now hidden from public view 
in two inaccessible rooms. The proposed 
museum has not yet received the sanction of 
the authorities, but the agitation for its estab- 
lishment is likely to succeed. 











MUSIC 


—o 


Musical Gossiy. 


On Saturday evening at the Promenade 
Concert the programme opened with a new 
orchestral suite entitled ‘Halloween,’ by Mr. 
Charles Macpherson, sub-organist at St. Paul’s. 
First comes a Grotesque March, which—so was 
suggested on the programme—seems to have 
as poetic basis the opening lines of Burns’s 
‘Halloween.’ But we were also further informed 
that the suite ‘‘does not profess to bea realistic 
description of the doings of sprites, goblins, 
brownies, and witches on the eve of the Feast 
of All Saints,” and yet we could not but feel 
that the composer wrote to pictures in his mind, 
especially in the Intermezzo, Romance, and 
Finale. As abstract music the work is not sufii- 
ciently clear. There is some clever workmanship, 
but the orchestration is for the most part heavy, 
and there is a mixture of styles which produces 
a patchy effect. Again, a valse (the third section) 
is scarcely the sort of movement one would 
associate with the dancing of fairies light on 
Cassilis Downans. The work, which takes over 
half an hour in performance, was well received ; 
the composer, indeed, was recalled several 
times. 

On the following Tuesday the programme 
included Handel’s Concerto Grosso in «, the 
first of a set of twelve concertos, composed in 
1739, and published by Walsh in 1740 as 
Op. 6. It was announced for two pianofortes 
and strings. Of course the pianoforte repre- 
sents the old harpsichord of Handel’s day, 
although the tone is so different. But why 
two pianofortes ? According to Dr. Chrysander, 
Handel’s autograph score contains only the 
usual continuo or figured bass. The composer 
divided his orchestra into two parts, the one 
consisting of two solo violins and a ’cello, the 
other of strings and cembalo. Then the mode 
of announcing the work was altogether mis- 


leading. Bach wrote concertos with inde- 
pendent soli parts for one, two, or more 
harpsichords. But the harpsichord in Handel’s 


Concerto is one, important it is true, 
yet only one instrument of the orchestra. 
If we may make a guess as to the addition 
of a second harpsichord on Tuesday, it 
was owing to the fact that the printed ’cello 
part, apparently the one by Walsh, is figured, 
although, as stated, there are no indications 
of the kind in Handel’s autograph score. Mr. 
Henry J. Wood was at the tirst, and Mr. Percy 
Pitt at the second pianoforte, and the work was 
conducted by Mr. Henri Verbrugghen, the 
leader of the orchestra. Miss Elsie Playfair 
was heard in Max Bruch’s ‘ Scottish Fantasia.’ 
The violinist, as yet in her teens, plays with 
marked intelligence and refinement. 

Mr. Tuomas Percy Mitsourne Betts, the 
well-known critic, passed away suddenly last 
Saturday at the comparatively early age of fifty- 
three. For twenty years he had been principal 
music critic on the Daily News, and the 
‘* Friday ” column was sure to contain the most 
important and the latest musical news. Before 
his appointment to that paper his name, how- 
ever, was widely known through his ‘‘ Cheru- 
bino” columns in the Figaro, in which were to 
be found notices of music and musicians, as a 
rule of a more colloquial character than those of 
the paper named above. Mr. Betts was an 
indefatigable worker, and in addition to the 
Daily News he contributed regularly to Truth. 
His loss will be felt by many friends and a 
host of acquaintances, for he was more or less 
known to every one of note in the musical pro- 
fession. He was a genial writer, but showed 
up anything that was doubtful or dishonest. 
He often spoke plainly, yet there was nothing 
personal or offensive in his criticisms. As aman 
he was kind-hearted, and in friendship steadfast. 

Herr WEINGARTNER has been appointed 
conductor of the Sheffield Musical Festival of 





October, 1905, and Dr. Henry Coward will, as 
usual, be chorus-master. 

A FESTIVAL performance of ‘The Dream of 
Gerontius’ will be given at Southport on 
October 21st, with the idea of ultimately estab- 
lishing a biennial or triennial festival there. 
The principals engaged are Miss Muriel Foster 
and Messrs. John Coates and Joseph Lycett. 
The conductor will be Dr. Henry Coward. 

A FEW months ago Messrs. Chappell & Co, 
offered a prize of 101. for the best quick march 
for military band, the competition being 
restricted to musicians of the regular army now 
serving at home or abroad. The prize has 
been won by J. H. Keith, of the Scots Guards 
band, the adjudicator being Lieut. Stretton, 
director of music at the Royal Military School 
of Music, Kneller Hall. Messrs. Chappell are 
about to publish the march under the title 
‘The King’s Guard.’ 

A STATUE in memory of Verdi, the work of 
the Sicilian sculptor Pasquale Civiletti, is to be 
erected at New York. 

‘Tristan AND Isox~pE’ will be the first 
novelty at the forthcoming season of the Paris 
Opéra. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sun. Sunday League, 7.15, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon.—Sar. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


Garrick.—‘The Chevaleer,’ a Comedy in Three Acts. 
By Henry Arthur Jones. 

Roya.tty.—‘The Chetwynd Affair,’ a Modern Play in 
Three Acts. By Reginald Kennedy-Cox. 

Nrew.—‘ Beauty aad the Barge,’ a Farce in Three Acts. 
By W. W. Jacobs and Louis N. Parker.—‘That Brute 
Simmons,’a Play in One Act. By Arthur Morrison and 
Herbert C. Sargent. 


Tue work of Mr. Jones which is apparently 
the most effortless, and which betrays the 
least sign of a satirical or an ethical pur- 
pose, is generally the best, and the presenta- 
tion of middle or upper class heedlessness 
is, as a rule, more convincing than the 
arraignment of the coarser immorality or 
greed of the proletariat. In the exhibition 
of the compromising, but as yet innocent 
intimacy of Lady Anne Kellond and Charlie 
Inskip, Mr. Jones reoccupies familiar 
ground and seems to be near his best. His 
banter of social irregularities gives way, 
however, to an attempt at Dickens-like 
characterization, and a picture is given of 
the life of a travelling showman which, 
clever as it is, is unconvincing, and has a 
rather burdensome air of caricature. 
Manager of an establishment comprising 
a steam orchestra and a merry-go-round, 
William Makins, self-dubbed the Chevalier 
Mounteagle, is on his way to Kellond Park 
to offer himself as manager of a féte by 
which Sir John Kellond is seeking to com- 
memorate the centenary of the birth of an 
ancestor famous in arms. Rivals of 
his who are on the same quest, seeking to 
get rid of a dangerous competitor, make 
him drunk, and tuck him up carefully under 
the table in a fashion suggested in ‘ The 
Dirge of the Drinker’ in Bon Gaultier. 
From his slumbers he arouses just at the 
time when Lady Anne Kellond has been 
discussing with Charlie Inskip the best 
way out of a scrape in which her ¢tourderie 
and his fussiness have involved them. Jump- 
ing at conclusions, Lady Anne assumes that 
the Chevalier’s presence under the table has 
been due to an intention to learn her 
secret and trade upon it. Finding that no 
more serious bribe to silence is necessary 
than a promise that the spy shall have the 
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conduct of the féte, she pledges her word to 
obtain himthis. Lady Anne is now accord- 
ingly the most vigorous promoter of what 
she had previously treated as a piece of folly, 
and is constantly occupied in pouring money 
from her husband’s pocket into those of the 
mountebank. What is the source of this 
tide of affluence the Chevalier cannot con- 
jecture. That he has a hold of some kind 
upon her ladyship he is aware, and he strives 
hard but unsuccessfully to find out its nature. 
What is most humorous in a not very con- 
vincing piece is found in the character of 
the Chevalier and his struggle for enlighten- 
ment as to the source of his fortunes. As 
layed with singular breadth and humour 
y Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who, so long as 
he resists the tendency to caricature inherent 
in such a part, may well make it one of his 
greatest rdles, that personage will establish 
the fortunes of the piece. The Chevalier 
has oratorical gifts such as have distin- 
guished the mountebank from the days 
of Mondor, Tabarin, Bruscambille, and 
Gaultier-Garguille. He is quick - witted, 
resourceful, plausible, and humorous, and 
his performance by Mr. Bourchier stirred 
the audience to much laughter. The whole, 
however, constitutes a one-part piece. 
None of the other characters had much 
chance. The earlier scenes of drunkenness 
showed our English acting at its worst. 
Blatant noises such as were heard would be 
tolerated on no stage other than our own. 
Some competent actors were engaged in the 

eneral exposition, but none except Mr. 

urchier was seen at the best. 

If, as may be presumed, ‘The Chetwynd 
Affair’ is a specimen of the work of 
untried dramatists, for their neglect of 
which managers are censured, the complaints 
of the malcontents are baseless. The youthful 
author of this has not, apparently, a modicum 
of stage knowledge or experience. His 
work had, however, a success of an un- 
anticipated and not wholly desirable kind, 
its serious incidents stirring the public to 
much cheerfulness and hilarity. Some 
capable actresses took part in a performance 
which has little more claim than the piece 
upon critical consideration. 

In carrying to the New Theatre for the 
remainder of the year the company which 
has held possession of the Haymarket, the 
Maude and Harrison management has 
forfeited none of the traditions of success, 
and its opening programme constitutes a 
great and an assured triumph. In his first 
attempt at supplying what is virtually a 
night’s entertainment, Mr. W. W. Jacobs 
has shown himself a genuine and a subtle 
humourist and a clever delineator of 
character, and the piece he has written in 
conjunction with Mr. L. N. Parker stirred 
the public to rapture. Slight it is as may 
well be, and it has scarcely a suggestion 
of plot. It is, however, bright, cheery, 
genial, and entertaining, and it introduces 
characters of remarkable freshness and 
originality. A spoilt girl, objecting to 
marry a husband of her father’s choice, 
runs away from home and obtains a free 
passage from the Medway to London on 
the barge of an elderly and amorous mariner, 
who fancies her to have fallen a victim to 
what he calls his “‘affability.” A youn 
naval officer, who has fallen in love wi 
her, obtains in disguise a place as mate, 





and converts into an elopement what other- 
wise would have been an escapade. This 
is the entire plot, scarcely enough, it might 
be supposed, to support a single act. So 
bright is, however, the characterization that 
the whole is brisk and vivacious, and a 
thought of dulness never presents itself. As 
the old freshwater mariner, with his affec- 
tation of nautical phrase and manners, and 
with his improvised record of adventure, 
Capt. James Barley is a delightful creature, 
and his performance by Mr. Cyril Maude 
is one of the ripest pieces of acting to be 
recalled. Miss Jessie Bateman plays with 
much brightness as the petulant and mad- 
cap heroine. Messrs. Kenneth Douglas, 
Marsh Allen, Edmund Maurice, Lennox 
Pawle, Bottomley, and Volpé give some 
admirable sketches of character, and the 
whole goes with great spirit, constituting 
a thoroughly attractive entertainment. 
‘That Brute Simmons’ is remembered as 
one of the brightest of Mr. Morrison’s 
‘Tales of Mean Streets.’ It is a sort of 
travesty of the story of Enoch Arden. 
Not at all the best conceivable rendering of 
this story is the version supplied. Thanks, 
however, to the admirable acting of Mr. 
Frederick Volpé and Mr. W. Cheesman, it 
roved vastly diverting, and was received 
y the public with enthusiasm. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 

‘His Hicuness my Huspanp’ is the title 
of a rendering of ‘ Le Prince Consort,’ a three- 
act comedy of M. Léon Fourneau (known as 
“Xanrof”) and M. Jules Chancel, which is 
promised at the Comedy on the 17th inst., with 
a cast comprising Misses Miriam Clements and 
Lottie Venne, Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Paul 
Arthur, Herbert Rose, and Philip Cunningham. 
The original was given at the Thédtre de 
VAthénée on November 25th. 

A nekw political play by Mr. Bernard Shaw 
is to be given at the Court during the 
approaching season. 

AFTER seven months’ possession of the stage, 
the ‘ Duke of Killicrankie’ of Capt. Marshall 
is still robust enough to stand transportation to 
Wyndham’s Theatre. The present cast is 
that with which the piece was first seen on 
January 26th, for Miss Eva Moore has distin- 
guished the occasion by reappearing as the 
heroine Lady Henrietta Addison. Miss Marie 
Illington as Mrs, Mulholland, Mr. Weedon 
Grossmith as Henry Pitt-Welby, and Mr. 
Graham Browne as the Duke, still commend 
the play to the public. 

Mr. Percy FirzcErawp has written a ‘ His- 
tory of the Garrick Club,’ which will be pub- 
lished shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock. It will 

ive many entertaining stories concerning well- 
a members of the club, and incidents 
which have happened within its walls, and will 
be illustrated by numerous portraits of former 
members of note, and celebrated characters 
alluded to in the work. 

Mrs. Brown Porter is going to — the 
Savoy on the 19th inst. with a piece by Madame 
Raoul Duval which has been given in America. 

ARRANGEMENTS are in progress which will, it 
is hoped, lead to the occupation of Drury Lane 
next spring by Sir Henry Irving. 

*Concerninc Nancy; oR, AN OCCURRENCE 
1n Four Sracgs,’ is the title of a comedy by 
Mr. George Rollit, to be produced under the 
management of Mr. Edward O'Neill. 








To } CoS. L.—J.—A. H.—G. T. T.-B.— 


received. 
W. de G. B.—Many thanks. 
L.—Not suitable for us. 





MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
H.M. QUBEN ALEXANDRA. 


The HISTORY of PORTRAIT 


MINIATURES from the Time of Holbein, 1531, to that 
of Sir William Ross, 1860, with a Chapter on Modern 
Work. By GEORGE C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 2 vols. 
imperial 4to, with upwards of 700 Illustrations, Hand- 
made Paper Edition, limited to 510 Copies, 10/. 10s. net. 

Also a Special Edition of 50 Copies, with 34 Hand-painted 
Pilates, 527. 10s. net. 

The Edition de Luxe has as an additional illustration a 
hand-painted Facsimile of a new Miniature of Queen 
Alexandra, painted at the Author’s request, and by her 
Majesty’s gracious permission, by Mr. Alyn Williams, R B.A. 

The Special Edition NOW READY ; the Ordinary Edition 
will be issued on SEPTEMBER 19. eo 





NOW RBADY COMPLETE, with or without Answers, 
4s. 6d.; orin Two Parts, with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By 


CHARLES PENDLEBURY, M.A. F.R.A.S., Senior 

Mathematical Master of St. Paul's School, assisted by 

} Bn sPoereenere M.A., Aesistant Master of St. Paul’s 
ool. 





NOW READY. 


NEW SCHOOL EXAMPLES in 


ARITHMBTIC. Extracted from the ‘New Schoob 
Arithmetic,’ with or without Answers, 3s. Part I., 
without Answers, 1s. 6d. Part II., without Answers, 
2s. The ANSWERS may be had separately, price 6d. 





PART I. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, with Answers, 3s.; or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By 


W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 





PART I. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, without Answers, ls. 6d. 


EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA. 


Extracted from BAKER and BOURNE’S ‘ Elementary 
Algebra.’ 





PART I. NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY for 


SCHOOLS. By W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A., and the 
Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 


THE YORK LIBRARY 


A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 
Small 8vo, 2s. net in cloth, and 3s. net in 
leather. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLEC- 


TION, and The CONFESSIONS of an INQUIRI 
SPIRIT. » —— 


MOTLEY’S RISE of the DUTCH 


REPUBLIC. With a Biographical Introduction by 
MONCURE D. CONWAY. 8 vols. 


BURNEY’S EVELINA. Edited, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by ANNIE RAINB 
BLLIS. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edi- 


tion, with the Text Revised and Collated by QEORGB 
SAMPSON. In 4 vols. 


ay I., ‘containing ESSAYS and REPRESENTATIVE 


BN. 
Vol. II., containing ENGLISH TRAITS, The CONDUCT 
of LIFH, and NATURE. 


COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series 


of Essays on Morals, Politics, and Religion. 


BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited, with 


an Introduction and Notes, by ANNIB RAINE ELLIS. 


2 vols. 
LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the 


BSSAYS of BLIA and ELIANA. 
Others to follow, 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION, IN SIX VOLUMES, OF 


MR. SWINBURNE'S POETICAL WORKS. 


The first Two Volumes are now ready, and the succeeding Volumes will be published at 
short intervals, price 6s. net each, or 36s, net for the Six Volumes. Subscriptions can be 
accepted only for complete Sets. 


ALSO NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s., MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW BOOK. 
A CHANNEL PASSAGE, and other Poems. 


On SEPTEMBER 8, demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, Vol. I. (A to G) of 


A DICTIONARY of the DRAMA: a Guide to the Plays, 


Playwrights, Players, and Playhouses of the United Kingdom and America, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 








A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The SCHEMERS. By E. F. Harkins. 


MAX NORDAU’S NEW NOVEL.—SHORTLY, crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 


MORGANATIC. By Max Nordau. Translated by 


ELIZABETH LER. 
On SEPTEMBER 15, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


ET TU SEJANE! A Story of Capri in the Days of 


Tiberius. By JULIA H. TWELLS. 
NEW STORIES BY WILLIAM WESTALL.—On SEPT. 22, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A VERY QUEER BUSINESS, and other Stories. By 


WILLIAM WESTALL, Author of ‘ With the Red Eagle.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A SOWER OF WHEAT.’ 
On SEPTEMBER 29, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


DAVENTRY’S DAUGHTER. By Harold Bindloss, 


Author of ‘ The Concession-Hunters.’ 
CHRIS HEALY’S NEW NOVEL.—On OCTOBER 6, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The ENDLESS HERITAGE. By Chris Healy, Author 


of ‘ Confessions of a Journalist.’ 




















On OCTOBER 13, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The DREXEL DREAM. Being a further Volume of the 


Memoirs of Sir Nigel Lacaita, K. C. B., of Scotland Yard. By W. A. MACKENZIE, 
Author of ‘ His Majesty’s Peacock. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


HADRIAN the SEVENTH. By Fr. Rolfe, Author of 
* Stories Toto Told Me,’ &c. 
“ A’striking book.”—King. ** A capital story.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
“ Brilliantly written...... The romance, with its somewhat cynical enthusiasm, is really 
impressive...... It is rare to find such finished and vigorous work from an unknown hand.” 
Saturday Review. 
“ Veritably a new novel, that is unlike all other novels, and is really and truly novel in 
style, in matter, and in design acess A fantastic story.” — Review of Heviews. 
“There is marked ability in the book...... The character of Rose is finely conceived.” 
Ladies’ Field, 
“To the novel-reader who yearns for a stimulating companion we can strongly recom- 
mend Pope Hadrian. He is amazingly lively all the time.”—/llustrated London News. 
“ This remarkable book...... The plot is a daring one, instinct with scholarly forethought 
and audacious originality.”—Court Journal. 
**A highly controversial, lively, and racy story, quite individual in colouring and 
unique in Biot, Fo Daily News. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


TOM DAWSON. By Florence Warden, Author of ‘ The 


House on the Marsh.’ 

“The attention of the reader is well held to the last...... There is a sensation almost in 
every chapter.”— Birmingham Post. ** Vastly entertaining.” — Sketch. 

“The plot shows much ingenuity, and is cleverly elaborated through a series of most 
thrilling incidents.”— Morning 

“The reader who does on get his fill of excitement in his reading of these pages must 
be indeed insatiab!e.”—/llustrated London News, 

* Full of sensational interest...... Not a dull e.”— Book and News Trade Gazette. 

** Will retain the reader’s attention till the last chapter is reached.” 

Yorkshire Daily Post, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A FLASH of the WILL. By Winifred Stanley. 


“*Never for a moment dull. It will pleasantly engage the attention of any reader of 
quiet tastes who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 

** A fine study of an undecided soul. > To-day. 

“ Cleverly written.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“There is not one dull page. The analysis is thoroughly clever.”—Glasgow Herald, 

** A psychological novel, detailing with skill the development of love in a young girl 
genius......The heroine is a skilful and painstaking creation.” —Southport Guardian, 

** A tale not without merit.”— Times. 

** A clever psychological study...... Many of the characters are really clever.” — Outlook, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The COMMUNE. By Paul and Victor Margueritte, 


Authors of ‘ The Disaster.’ Translated by FRED. LBES and R. B. DOUGLAS. 
SECOND EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


The SANYASI. By F. E. Penny, Author of ‘A Mixed 
Marriage.’ 








A NEW EDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


The ALABASTER BOX. By Walter Besant, Author of 


‘The Orange Girl.’ 





JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW BOOK.—On OCTOBER 6. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


The STORY of an IRISHMAN. By Justin McCarthy. _ 





POPULAR EDITION OF A POPULAR ‘BOOK. 
Medium 8vo, 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


IMMEDIATELY, 


By 





Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 16s. net. 


The UNITED STATES in OUR OWN TIME. By 


KE. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. 1000 pages, with 500 Illustrations. 


NOW PUBLISHING, A LIMITED LIBRARY EDITION (limited to 600 sets for sale), in 
6 vols. square demy 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net each, or 3/. 15s. the set. 


(Can be subscribed for only in Sets.) 
Edited, with. 





The PASTON LETTERS. 1422-1509. 


Introduction and Notes, by JAMES GAIRDNER. 





MR. ELLARD GORE’S NEW BOOK.—SHORTLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 


STUDIES in ASTRONOMY. ByJ. Ellard Gore, F.RAS. 


_ Wit 8 Illustrations. 





Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH VIOLIN-MAKERS, Classical and Modern. 


the Rev. W. MEREDITH MORRIS, B.A. With Illustrations and Facsimiles. 


By 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 


A CONSPIRACY under the TERROR: Marie Antoinette 


—Toulan—Jarjayes. By PAUL GAULOT, Author of ‘ Love and Lovers of the Past,’ 
&c. Translated by CHARLES LAROCHE, M.A. With Illustrations and Facsimiles. 





Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


AMONG MY AUTOGRAPHS. By George R. Sims. 


With 70 Facsimiles. 





DICTIONARIES. 
The READER'S HANDBOOK of FAMOUS NAMES in 


FICTION, ALLUSIONS, REFRRENCES, PROVERBS, PLOTS, STORIES, and 
POEMS. By Rev. E.C. BREWER, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of MIRACLES: Inmitative, Realistic, 


and Dogmatic. By Rev. E. C. BREWER, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS of GREAT MEN. 


With Historical and Explanatory Notes by SAMUEL A. BENT, A.M. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 7s. €d. 
FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS. By W. A. and C. A. 
The SLANG DICTIONARY: Etymological, Historical, 


WHEELER. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
and Anecdotal. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. éd. 


WORDS, FACTS, and PHRASES: a Dictionary of 


Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By BLIEZER EDWARDS. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 
LONDON. By Sir Walter Besant. 
ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN. By Sir Walter Besant. 
VIRGINIBUS PUEBRISQUE. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
MEN and BOOKS. fy Robert Louis Stevenson. 
NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The POCKET R. L. S.: Favourite Passages from STEVENSON’S WORKS. 
The LIFE of the FIBLDS. By Richard Jefferies. 
WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
SKETCHES. By Mark Twain. 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardy. 
The CLOISTER and the HEARTH. By Charles Reade. 
‘IT is NEVER TOO LATE to MEND.’ By Charles Reade. 
The DEEMSTER. By Hall Caine. 
The WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 
CONDENSED NOVELS. By Bret Harte. (The TWO SERIES in One Volume.) 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER :— 
FANNY the REBEL. By Katbarine na een 

IMPERIAL TOKYO. By Emily A. Richi 
The CLIFFORDS in SHAKESPBARE and | WORDSWORTH. 
MERCURY—The SPARKLER. By E. Vincent Heward, F 
BAPTISTA MANTUAN: CATHOLIC PURITAN. By | Pe Watsen, M.A. 
A SEVENTBENTH-CENTURY FARM BOOK. pte’ he | ~-_eeeaee 
CHARLES LAMB ONCE MORK. By Herbert W_T 
ALL a REMAINS of FORUM JUL (FREIUSY part IT. By F.G. Dunlop- 


Wallace-Goodbod 
The SHADOWY WAY. y Sydney Hesosttane. 
MR. SWINBURNE'S COLLE TED POEMS. By Sylvanus Urban. 





bee Maurice G. Hering. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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NEW SERIES 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME, 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1904. 
With the Index, price 10s, 6d., IS NOW READY. 


*,.* The Index separately, 6d.; by post 63d. 
Also Cases for Binding, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 2d, 





DAILY MAIL. 


“That invaluable little journal Notes and Queries 
has entered with the new year on its Tenth Series, 
a series consisting of twelve volumes. It was 
started fifty-five years ago, and, as the editor 
points out, some contributors to the first number, 
such as Lord Aldenham, are still contributors, 
This is an admirable continuity. The first editor, 
Mr. W. J. Thoms, invented the word ‘ folk-lore.’ 
The present editor, who took the chair in 1883, is 
renowned in other quarters, for he is no other than 
Mr. Joseph Knight, the veteran dramatic critic, 
who probably knows more of the literary figures 
of the last fifty years than any one else living.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 

“It is difficult to realize that half a century and 
five years have elapsed since Notes and Queries, 
with its familiar motto from Captain Cuttle, first 
appeared to enlighten the world, It is not without 
solid reason that the editor, in beginning with the 
current number a fresh series, points out the 
amount of work accomplished since the first 
number, The editor, himself a veteran, can point 
to a bodyguard that has served under most or all 
of his predecessors. Lord Aldenham, Mr. Edward 
Peacock, and Mr. KE, H. Coleman are among those 
who have contributed to the latest as well as the 
earliest volumes of Notes and Queries,” 


STAR. 

‘‘Mr, Joseph Knight, the well-beloved editor of 
Notes and Queries, in congratulating his readers 
upon the dawn of another year and the beginning 
of a fresh Series, takes the opportunity of pointing 
to the amount of work that has been accomplished 
during the fifty-five years in which Notes and 
Querses has been before the public, It is now a 
commonplace to say that no serious study can often 
be conducted without the one hundred and odd 
volumes of Notes and Queries being constantly laid 
under contribution. Mr. Knight slyly remarks :— 
* That the study of antiquities, like that of the law, 
is conducive to long life is testified by the signa- 
tures still to be found in our pages, and the editor, 
himself a veteran, can point to a bodyguard that 
has served under most or all of his predecessors.’ 
We congratulate Mr. Knight on his persistent 
youthfulness, for he is a ‘veteran’ only in a 
Pickwickian sense. To the usefulness of Notes and 
Queries we can ourselves testify, and we wish it 
and its editor a Happy New Year and many of 


them.” 
GLOBE. 

‘*We heartily congratulate the editor of Notes 
and Queries upon beginning the Tenth Series of 
that most useful periodical. He does not make 
by any means an extravagant claim for it when 
he declares with justifiable pride that ‘ out of the 
queries that have appeared and been answered 
books have been extracted, and there are not 
wanting works of reference which would never 
have been attempted had the information pre- 
served in its pages been inaccessible,’” 


Congratulatory Notices also appear in the 
DAILY GRAPHIC, PALL MALL GAZETTE, 
MORNING POST, and others. 





JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E,C, 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


Tenth Edition, With 3 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


** Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” — Guardian, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LIMITED, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





NOW READY, price 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NINTH SERIES 


GENERAL INDEX 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


This Index is double the size of previous ones, 
as it contains, in addition to the usual Index of 
Subjects, the Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, 
with a list of their Contributions. The number 
of constant Contributors exceeds eleven hundred. 


The Publisher reserves the right of increasing the price 
of the volume at any time. The number printed 
is limited, and the type has been distributed. 


Free by post, 10s. 11d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
INSTITUTION ai EMPLOYER®S’ LIABILITY, 
Metab.) (1885. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. .~ ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 


(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, 


Accumulated Fund over pr +. £5,900,000 
Paidin Claims morethan... ... _ ... £12,000,000 re ae 
PROFITS. BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 
These are divided every five years solely amongst the AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Assured ; already divided to 1902, 26,160,000. Established 1849. LAIMS PAID £4,600,000. 
ENDOWMBENT-ASSURANCE @, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- D INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
tageous. ACIDITY of thi BTOMAGH. en HEARTBURN, 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. HEADA 1B. - GOUT, 

LEWIS F. HOVIL, Assistant Actuary. And INDIGESTION, 


And Safest pat. for Delicate Constitutions, 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. Ladies, Children, and Infants 


Applications for Agencies invited, DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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HOSSFELD’s STANDARD METHOD 


FOR 


TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Dutch, Russian. 


—_—_—-— 


JUST READY, handsomely bound in cloth, crown 8vo, 
256 pp. price 10s. 6d. net; post free, 10s. 10d. 


HOSSFELD’S JAPANESE 


GRAMMAR. Comprising a Manual of the Spoken 
Language in the ROMAN CHARACTER, together with 
Dialogues on several Subjects, and Two Vocabularies of 
Useful Words. By H. J. WEINTZ. 





JUST READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 320 pp. price 4s. 


HOSSFELD’S PORTUGUESE 


CONVERSATIONAL and KTYMOLOGICAL GKAM- 
MAR. By FRANK THOMAS. 


Pocket size, 32mo, 844 pp. 3s. 6d. net; post free, 3s. 9d. 


HOSSFELD’S POLYGLOT CORRE- 


SPONDENT, whereby any Mercantile Letter may be 
Composed in either ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
or SPANISH, by the simple method cf combining 
Sentences selected from the Pages of this Work. 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 
A NEW ENGLISH and SPANISH 


VOCABULARY. By FERNANDO DE ARTEAGA. 
740 pp. price 2s. 6d. net. 


A NEW ENGLISH and FRENCH 


VOCABULARY. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised- 
690 pp. price 2s. 6d. net. 


Full particulars and Catalogue “ A” sent post free 
on application to 
HIRSCHFELD BROTHERS, LIMITED, 
18, Furnival Street, Holborn, London, K.C. 


THIBET. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 324 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE 


EXPLORATION OF THIBET. 
By GRAHAM SANDBERG, B.A. 


Its History and Particulars from 1623 to 1904. With Maps 
of Thibet and Plan of the Sacred City of Lhasa. 


“As a chronicle of travel and review of exploration Mr. 
Sandberg’s work merits praise for the cautious care and 
industry with which it has been compiled.”—Athenaum, 


JAPAN. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 400 pp. 21s, net. 
Tis 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE NAVY. 
By FRED T. JANE. 
[All the World’s Fighting Ships. 
Its History from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
With £0 Illustrations. 


Plans, Photographs, and full Descriptions of all Ships in 
the Navy, Japanese Dockyards, and Arsenals. 


“The best account extant of the Japanese navy and its 
possibilities.”—Spectator. 


RUSSIA. 


Royal 8vo. cloth, 730 pp. 25s. net. 
THE 


IMPERIAL RUSSIAN NAVY. 


By FRED T. JANE. 
With over 150 Illustrations, 

The First Edition appeared five years ago. Since then 
the Russian Navy has been revolutionised. The book has 
been almost entirely re-written, and stands as the only 
work dealing with the Russian Navy as it is in these early 
days of 1904, 

‘Mr. Jane’s volume of more than seven hundred pages 
may be described as an up-to-date, well-arranged, and 
concise encyclopedia of its subject.”—Daily News, 





London: 
W. THACKER & CO. 2, Creed Lane, E.C, 





DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE, 


TO BE PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 5. 
A HANDBOOK of the CORNISH 


LANGUAGE, chiefly in its Latest Form. With 
an Account of its History and Literature. By 
HENRY JENNER. Demy 8vo, viii-208 pp. 
cloth, 4s. net, 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 
EPOCHS OF IRISH HISTORY. 
1. PAGAN IRELAND. By Eleanor 


HULL. 16mo, 228 pp. cloth, 3s. 6d. net; 
38. 10d. post free. 

Contents.—Early Legends of the Race—'The 
Coming of the Milesians—Condition of the Country 
in Karly Times: Landownership ; Classes ; Kings 
and Chiefs; Justice; Poets, Story-tellers, and 
Druids; Public Assemblies; Dwellings; Status of 
Women and Children; Burial Rites, &c, 


SCOTSMAN.— Miss Hull’s vivid summary gives 
colour, life, and meaning to a period and a civiliza- 
tion which to many have hitherto seemed unreal 
and elusive.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Originally planned 
for the young people of the Gaelic League, the 
chapters are written in a simple strain, but with 
all the enthusiasm which distinguished the author's 
work on the Cuchullin Saga. Preparatory to her 
tales of the early kings, Miss Hull discourses on 
the social conditions of Pagan Ireland, and while 
her authorities are not unduly obtruded, it is evi- 
dent that this part of the book is the result of an 
exhaustive and scholarly investigation,” 

TU-DAY.—“It appears that at last the history 
of Ireland is to be written in a way that will 
interest and be intelligible to the common man.” 

IRISH TEACHER’S MONTALY. — “Vivid 
pictures of what sort of place early Ireland was to 
live in, how the people talked, how they ad- 
ministered justice, how they quarrelled and fought, 
how they treated their womenfolk, and how they 
trained up their children.” 


TO BE FOLLOWED SHORTLY BY 
II. EARLY CHRISTIAN IRELAND. 


Ireland under her Native Rulers. The 
Island of Saints. 


*.* MR. NUTT has just issued a List of 
Publications and Importations for the Study 
of the Language, Literature, History, Archzeo- 
logy and Folk-Lore of the Celtic Peoples. 

Sent on demand for 1d. 


JOURNAL OF THE 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Vol. X. Part II. AUGUST, 1904. 10s. 6d. net. 
Contents, 
The CHISELHURST CAVES, T. E. and R. H: 


Forster. 


PORTUGUESE PARALLELS to the CLYDESIDE 
DISCOVERIES. Kev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley. 

TREASURE TROVE. C. H. Compton. 

SAINT CHRISTOPHER and SOME REPRESEN- 
TATIONS of HIM in ENGLISH CHURCHES, 
Wm. Collier. 

WiNFIELD MANOR. J. P. Mitchell Withers, 

ECCLESFIELD CHURCH. R. EB. Leader. 

PROCEEDINGS of the ANNUAL CONGRESS. 

NOTES: — Blyth, Streatley Chapel, Balborough 
Hall, Beauchief Abbey, 


* * A Special Price for Sets of the Publi- 
cations of the British Archeeological Associa- 
tion will be quoted to intending Members by 
the Publisher. 





GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


—_—~—— 


VOLS. I. and II. NOW READY, 18s. each net. 


A UNIQUE HISTORY OF THE MILITARY 
CAREER OF 


NAPOLEON. 


By THEODORE A. DODGE, 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel U.S. Army, 


Author of ‘Great Captains,’ ‘ Alexander,’ 
‘Cesar,’ ‘Gustavus Adolpbus,’ and ‘A 
Eye View of tbe Civil War.’ 


In 4 vols. medium 8vo, about 620 pages in each, fully 
illustrated, cloth, gilt top, 18s. net per vol. 


* Hannibal,” 
Bird’s- 


Vols. I. and IL., covering the period from the opening of 
the French Revolution to the Treaty of Tiltsit, 1807, now 
ready. 

Over 100 Charts and Maps, 130 Portraits, 14 of 
Napoleon, Over 100 Cuts of Uniforms, &c. 
Vols. III. and IV. next year. 








THE BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


REBECCA. 


By Mrs. WIGGIN. 


160,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD, AND IT IS STILL 
IN GREAT DEMAND. 





NEARLY READY. 


A HISTORY of BRITISH POETRY. 


From the Karliest Times to the Beginning of the 
Twentieth Century. By F. ST. JOHN CORBETT, 
M.A. Medium 8vo, pp. 640, cloth, gilt top, 15s. net;. 
half-morocco, gilt top, 20s. net. 
This work will fill a long-felt want. The only work on 
the market is Courthope’s, which, when completed, will 
occupy many volumes. 





FIELDING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Twelve Volumes, to be published at the rate of Two 
Volumes a Month, commencing on October 1. Size 
8tin. by 5in. Bold Type, Photogravure Frontispiece,. 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. uet per Volume. 


The ART of CHOOSING a HUSBAND. 
By PAOLO MANTEGAZZA, Author of ‘The Art of 


Taking a Wife.’ Translated from the Italian by G. C. 
CHARTON. Feap. 8vo, 350 pp. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


NOVELS NEARLY READY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 6s. 


A TEXAS MATCHMAKER. By 


ANDY ADAMS, Author of * The Log of the Cowboy.’ 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The PRISONER of CARISBROOKE. 


By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHKLL, Author of ‘My 
Lady of the Bass,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


JOAN of the ALLEY. By Frederick 


ORIN BARTLETT, 


Crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


The GATE of the KISS. A Romance 


in the Days of Hezekiah, King of Judah. ByJ 
W. HARDING. . ess 


AND A THRILLING STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
THE FRONTIERSMAN. 


With 10 Illustrations by STANLEY L. WOOD. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


*,* List of Announcements post free. 


London; GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand,. 


Special Agents for 
HOUGHTON & MIFFLIN’S PUBLICATIONS, 
General Agents for American Books, 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE LAST OF MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S NOVELS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LAST HOPE. 


By HENRY 


SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS,’ ‘IN KEDAR’S TENTS,’ ‘BARLASCH OF THE GUARD,’ &c. 


A FEW OF THE EARLIEST PRESS OPINIONS. 


TIMES,—“ There are plots and counterplots, kidnappings and escapes, 
and the fine, exciting story is developed with all the skill, the sense of pro- 
portion, and the dramatic force which so accomplished a story-teller as Mr. 
Merriman had at command.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A well-outlined and thoroughly consistent 


story.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH,—‘The Last Hope’ illustrates all Mr. 
Merriman’s good qualities,...... Its interest is unflagging, and its brilliancy 
undeniable.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ A well-knit tale, full of unexpected turns of fortune, 
and admirably studied in every detail. From first to last the interest never 
flags,” 





ST. JAMéS'S GAZETTE.—“¥rom page to page it carries the reader 
through a whirl of adventure, introduces and makes him familiar with 
characters who dare and do, keeps him breathless and admiring, stills his 
criticism, compels his attention.” 

MORNING POST,.—** Not less fascinating than its predecessors.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Readers of the present novel will feel keenly how great 
a loss to fiction has been the recent death of Mr. Merriman. He was one of 
the few writers whose stories possessed any individuality of style or originality 
of thought...... All the characteristic features are found in ‘The Last Hope.’” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“A fine romantic talent was lost to us 
by the death of Mr. Seton Merriman, ‘The Last Hope’ is worthy to stand 
near his best work, and is in every way strongly characteristic.” 








MY FRENCH FRIENDS. By Constance E. Maud, Author of 
‘An English Girl in Paris,’ ‘ The Rising Generation,’ &&. THIRD IMPRESSION (Second Edition). Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VANITY FAIR,.—“ ‘My French Friends’ is, if anything, ~} wittier, and Frencher than Miss Maud’s successful 


volume of last year...... Miss Maud’s book is a thing to be grateful for.’ 
DEM Y.—“ Each chapter is a little incident compiete in itself, brightly written, ful! of observation, and all in 


praise of Paris and Parisian home life.” 
With a 


HILL TOWNS of ITALY. By Egerton R. Williams. 


Coloured Map and 36 Illustrations from Photographs. SECOND IMPRESSION. §8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


GUARDIAN.—“ A charming book. As pleasant a book for the fireside traveller as for the tourist.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—*“ A very beautiful and artistic work...... Such a work is worth a hundred guide-books, and 


must quicken the desire for travel.” 


RECENT NOVELS. 
A NOVEMBER CRY. By Frances G. Burmester, Author of 


*Jobn Lott’s Alice.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The book shows vigour of characterization, and is altogether above the ruck in most 





respec’ 
VANITY FAIR.—“A book of distinction and ability...... The story is full of observation and character, especially 
country character, and of sympathy.” 


The SOVEREIGN POWER. By Violet A. Simpson, Author of 


*The Bonnet Conspirators.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPECTATOR,—“' ‘ The Sovereign Power’ marks a very distinct advance, and proves that Miss Simpson possesses the 


rare gift of romantic story-telling of the historical order.” 
ST. JAMES’S — TTE. —‘*A very readable and thoughtful romance of Georgian days, with a delightful heroine, 


JOSHUA NEWINGS ; or, the Love Bacillus. By G. F. Bradby. 


Crown 8vo, 6s 
TRUTH.—“ It 3 you like a very funny book read ‘Joshua Newings; or, the Love Bacillus.’ 
VANITY FAIR.—“ One seldom meets with a story more quietly ‘and cleverly amusing.” 


PROVENZANO the PROUD. By Evelyn H. Gifford. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
TO-DAY.—‘ Certainly one of the most arresting novels of the season. 
Aescriptive touches sharp and sure, and the dialogue dramatically cunning.” 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*.* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send, post-free on application, a copy 
of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s, POPULAR NOVELS, 


together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 
Among the Authors whose works are comprised in several Novel Series are the following :— 


The character-drawing is subtle, the 





Henry Seton Merriman. |. Anstey. The Author of ‘John Herring.’ 
Stanley J. Weyman. | James Payn. Hamilton Aide. 

Sir A. Conan Doyle. | George Gissing. Anthony Trollope. 

A. E. W. Mason. W. E. Norris. Mrs. Gaskell. 

Anthony Hope. Mrs. Humphry Ward. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 

Rider Haggard. Mrs. Oliphant. Holme Lee. 


The Author of ‘Molly Bawn.’ | The Bronte Sisters. 
&e. &e. &e. 


8. R. Crockett. 
&e. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOVELS BY H. S. MERRIMAN. 


TOMASO’S FORTUNE, and other 
aan ries. SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8yo, 6 
ATURDAY REVIEW.—* paoereg poten tt hag “picturesque tales, 
tull of colour, adventure, and emotion. 
FLOTSAM. Sixth Impression. With 
a a bpp 8vo, 6. 
VANITY FAIR.— A capital book, that will repay any reader, old or 
young, for the reading.” 


BARLASCH of the GUARD. Sixth 


Bp (Second Edition). Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WORLD —“ Withoat doubt, the finest thing of its kind that Mr. 
Merriman has yet accomplished in fiction. Barlaseh is a masterpiece.” 


The VULTURES. Sixth Impression. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
DAILY NEWS. —“ Itis a notable book, aisring, fresh, and of a high 
interest ; it fascinates and holds us to the end....A fine book, a worthy 


successor of ‘ The Sowers.’” 
The VELVET GLOVE. Third 
Equal to, if not oo than, the best he has ever written. 


auune ee Crown 8vo 
‘The Velvet Glove’ is the very essence of "good romance 
The ISLE of UNRE ST. Sixth 


IMPRESSION. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
TIMES.— ‘Capital reading, absorbing reading.. 
with ‘thrills’ at every third page.” 


RODEN’S CORNER. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TRUIH.— wa novel I defy you to lay down when once you have got 


well into it. 


IN KEDAR'S TENTS. Ninth Edition. 
Cc 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ After the few first pages one ceases to 
criticize, one can only enjoy....In a word—the use of which, un- 
qualified, is such a rare and delicious luxury—the book is good.” 


The SOWERS. Twenty-sixth Edition. 


Pct 8v0, 6s. 
RAPHIC.—“ His absorbingly interesting story will be — very 


, 6s. 
AD exciting story, 





difficult indeed to lay down until its last page has been turned 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. Crown 8vo, 


6s. ; and fcap. Svo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 


2s 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘ Admirably conceived as a , whole, and 
most skilful in its details. The story never flags or loiters.”’ 


| FROM ONE GENERATION TO 


ANOTHER. Bye Svo, 6s.; and fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 
lim cloth, 2. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON. NEWS —“The book isa good book. The 
posers ot Michael Seymour and of James Agar are admirably 
contras' 


'The SLAVE of the LAMP. Crown 


pe The ; and fcap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or limp red 


2s 6d 
Man CHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ A masterly story....80 like real life, 
and so entirely unconventional.” 


|The GREY LADY. With 12 Full- -Page 


Illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
| BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ An interesting, thoughtful, carefully written 
| story, with a charming touch of pensiveness.”’ 


| NOTE. —Mr. MERRIMAN’S NOVELS are published uni- 
| form in style, binding, and price, and thus form @ 
COLLECTED EDITION of his WORKS. 
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